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PART II. 



FROM THE PEACE OP WESTPHAUA,1N 1648, TO THB PEACE OP PARIS, 

IN 1763. 



LETTER XXL 



History of Europe^ from the Beginning of the General War^ in 
1701, to the Q^ers of Peace made by France^ in 1706, and 
the Union of England and Scotland* 

NOTWITHSTANDING the alliance which the king of 
England had concluded with the emperor and the states general, 
It may be questioned whether he could have prevailed upon his 
people to engage heartily in a new continental war, had it not 
been for an unforeseen measure, which roused their resentment 
against France. Soon after the alliance had been q^ c ttai 
formed, James IL died at St. Germain's; and ^P^' ^' ^'^^• 
Louis, in violation of the treaty of Ryswick, acknowledged the 
son of that unfortunate prince, king of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, under the tide of James III. 

Whether Louis was prompted to this measure by generosity 
of sentiment, or what the French writers term the eUroation and 
sensibility of his great soul — by the tears of the widow of the de- 
ceased prince, seconded by the entreaties of madame de Main- 
tenon — or by political motives — is a matter of very little conse- 
quence. It is probable, however, that he was partly influenced 
by political considerations; that, believing war to be unavoidable, 
he hoped, by thus encouraging the Jacobites, to be able to disturb 
the English government; especially as the life of William, from 
his declining health, was not expected to be greatly prolonged. 

Vol. I\^ E 
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and the party in favour of the direct line of succession was still 
powerrui in each of the three British kingdoms. But whatever 
might be the motive of the French monarch for such a measure, 
whether it sprang from weakness, generosity, or selfishness, it 
hurried him into a war, for which he was very little prepared^ 
and which reduced liim, in a few years, from the highest pinnacle 
of grandeur, to the lowest state of despondency. France, near- 
ly exhausted by her former eflforts, had not yet had time to recover ^ 
her strength; and Spain, languishing under every kind of politi- 
cal malady, was only a load upon her shoulders. But the sup- 
{)Iy of the precious metals, which she was suffered, by the neg- 
igence of the maritime powers, to procure from the Spanisn 
dominions in America, and particularly from those near the 
South sea, enabled her to maintain the contest much longer than 
would have been possible for her merely with her own internal 
resources*. 

The marquis de Torcy attempted in vain to apologise to die 
king of England for the conduct of his master ; the affiront to 
William was too flagrant to be patiently borne. He instantly 
recalled his ambassador from the court of France, and ordered 
the French envoy to quit his dominions. Nor did the parlia- 
ment, to which William made a speech well suited to the occa* 
aion, discover less resentment at the insult offered by Louis to 
the sovereign and the/nation, in presuming to declare who should 
be king of England, and in naming a person excluded from the 
1702 ^^cc^^^^" ^y ^" ^^^ ^f ^^^ whole legislature. They 
' passed abillofattainderagainstthepretendedprince 
of Wales, and also a bill obliging all persons, who held any office 
in church or state, to abjure his claim to the crown. They en- 
tered warmly into the idea of the war, which was eagerly de- 
sired by the people ; voted forty thousand men for land-serviccfp 
Agreeably to the terms of the Grand Alliance, and an equal num- 
ber for the navy. And they psesented an address to the throne, 
requesting the king to insert in the treaty an article, which was 
readily assented to by the contracting powers, that no peace 
should be concluded with the French monarch, until he should 
make reparation for the late affiront and indignity^ 

William, thus supported in his favourite scneme,by the unan- 
imous voice of his prliament and people, was making extraordi- 
nary preparations for opening the campaign, when a fall from his 
March 8. '^P^^? threw him into a fever, which put a period to 
* his life, but not to his bold designs. He was a prince 
ef frreat vigour of mind, firmness of temper, and intrepidity of 
spirit ; but ungraceful in his person and address, disgustingly 



1 Bolingbroke^ Sketeh of the Hiit. tnd State of Europe* 
S fiuncty book fi.->roanialt, Jui. 10,1708, 
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cold in his manner, and dry, silent, and solitary, in his humour. 
To a happy concurrence of circumstances, at)d a steady perse- 
verance in his plans, rather than to great or uncommon taIenlB| 
either in a civil or military capaci^, he owed that high reputa- 
tion, and extensive influence, which he so IcHig enjoyed among 
the princes of Christendom. He was, however, an able politi- 
cian, and a good soldier, though not a great commander. He 
has been severely and justly blamed for the intrigues which he 
employed to dethrone his uncle and father-in-law. But as Wil- 
liam's heart seems to have been as dead to the sympathetic feel- 
ings, as his soul was insensible to the charms of literature and 
the beauties of the elegant arts, it is possible that, while guiding 
the great political system, he might be led by the illusi6ns of 
ambition, under the appearance of principle, to think the ties of 
blood, and even the right of inheritance, a necessary sacrifice to 
the wel&re of Europe, and the interests of the reformed religion. 
England, at least, was obliged to him for maintaining her cause, 
in her gij^d struggle for liberty and a Protestant succession. 
Bat she has dearly paid for those blessings, hy being involved 
in wasting foreign wars, pardy indeed rendered necessary by 
the supineness of her two preceding princes, but in which sh6 
ought naturally to have had no concern; by the introduction of 
the infamous practice of comipting^ parliaments, in order to en« 
gage them to support those wars; and by their unavoidable con- 
sequence, a gjrievous national debt, which, daily accumulating; 
and augmenting the weight of government, direatens us with 
die worst of evils^ 

The deadi of the king of England threw the allies into die ut- 
most consternation, and occasioned the highest joy at the court 
of France. But that joy was of short dutatiorf. The quiet suc- 
cession of Anne, the eldest surviving daughter of James H., to 
the English throne, conformably to the Act of Sfcittleilient) and 
her early declaration of her resolution to pursue the objects of 
the Grand Alliance, revived the spirit of the confederates; while 
the choice of her minhiterB, and the vigour of their measures, 

3 A eerteio proportion of publie debt, by iDeretting eirealation, Md eretting a new spe- 
cies of money, el ways rendy to be employed in any btenefietal andeitnWing, by mewM or itf 
CruMfenible <iaBlity, and yet prMueing tome profit, even while it lies idle, is soppoted Co be 
«r advanO^ to a ending people. But whst that proportion may be, no politician bas hi* 
Cherto pretended to detprmine. It is however eertsin, that the national debt of fioglaod has 
tang exceeded all ealeolatloos of eomraerdal benefit, and has eyen gone far be?ond what it 
wae dKNKfal, as late as the middle of the eighteenth eentory, the kinj^om eoald bear, with- 
ooc the rttoue of sp^dy raini and that the numeroas taxes, levied to pay the interest of this 
cnonaiMadebCtby enhaneing tlie prieeof the necessaries nf life, of labour, and consequently 
of evei7 speeies of maho&ctaire, ncve'iniared the sale cif oar eommodtties in foreign mar- 
kets ( liave sti^ngChened the emfelaviog ininenoe of the crown, by inereasing the number of 
fto'detM^ftflti, md ha^e^roKftii ia^omci nttinim the firee ipMt of the people, bf m«lii>» 
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blasted all the hopes that Louis and the court of St. Germain 
had founded on the decease of William. Lord Godolphin was 
placed at the head of the treasury ; and the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, whose eldest daughter was married to Godolphin's son, 
and whose wife had acquired an absolute ascendant over the 
queen, was appointed commander- in-chief of the English fbrces 
in Flanders, and immediately despatched to Holland, in the 
character of ambassador extraordinary to the states^ 

Thus connected by family interest, as well as political views, 
these two great men conducted with harmony the afiairs of 
England, and even acquired a more decided influence on the 
continent than had ever been possessed by William. They not 
only kept more compact and entire all the parts of that vast 
machine, the Grand Alliance, but communicated a more rapid 
and vigorous motion to the whole. The earl of Marlborough 
succeeded in every part of his negotiation with the states : he 
animated them to a full exertion of their strength ; and gained 
so far on their confidence, that they raised him to the chief 
command of their troops. All the allies engaged, with alacrity, 
to furnish their several quotas ; and war was declared against 
France, on the same day, at London, the Hague, and Vienna^. 

The first campaign, however, was not distinguished by any 

Eeat event. In Italy the imperialists, undet* prince Eugene^ 
^ng outnumbered by the combined armies of France and 
Spain, gained no advantage. There Philip V. (having left the 
government of his new kingdom in the hands of the queen, as* 
sisted by a council, and passed into Naples) nominally com- 
manded in person<^, and but nominally ; all the operations be- 
ing really directed by the duke de Vendome. His presence^ 
however, inspired confidence into his troops ; and prince Eu- 
gene was not only constrained to relinquish the blockade of 
Mantua, but in some degree worsted, in an attempt to surprise 
Vendome, near Luzzara^. 

The imperialists were not more successful on the Upper 
Rhine; where the prince of Baden, though elated with the re- 
duction of Landau, was defeated at Friedlingen, by the marquis 
de Villars, who was immediately after created amareschal of 
France. " I have heard,'^ says Voltaire, " mareschal Villars 
declare more than once, that, as he was marching at the head 

4 Burnet^ book tu. S Id. ibid. 

6 The partiDg of Philip ftml bii joung qoeen was nreoeded bj mt,o]r strugglet of tender- 
aett. One "da J. while both were batbed in teiin, this amiable and aoeoniMiihed princen 
hearing tome or the oourtiert uk the king if he ahoald pa» the night with her, all ner aen* 
aibility was roused, her preseiiee of mind forsook her^ and she passionately exelaimed, 
" Oh mr God ! of the shoit time that remains to us, W4Mild they eut off even the nighta f '* 
Mem. de Noeillt-s, tome ii. 

7 Uenaalt, 1708. 
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oi his infantry, after the battle was gained, a voice Called, fTe 
ctre undone! On hearing this, all his troops fled. He ran 
after them, crying, Come back^ my friends ! the victory is ours. 
Long live the king ! The trembling soldiers repeated. Long 
live the king ! but continued to fly : and the marquis found the 
utmost diflicuty, in rallying the conquerors^.'' On such trivial 
circumstances will the issue of the ^eatest battles often depencL 
Had a single regiment of imperialists appeared during this 
panic, the French, so lately victorious, would have been totally 
routed. 

The house of Bourbon was less fortunate on the side of Flan- 
ders. The allies began the campaign with the siege of Key- 
serswaert, which the elector of Cologne had placed in the hands 
of the French, and which surrendered after a siege of two 
months. It was expected that the duke of Burgundy, who had 
the advice and assistance of mareschal Boufflers, would either 
have attempted the relief of that important place, or have in- 
vested some other ; but, by strange misconduct, he lay almost 
totally inactive during the siege, and till the earl of Marlbo- 
rough arrived to take the command of the allied army'. 

Marlborough, who was no less prudent than active, and who 
may be said to have united the enterprising spirit of the hero 
to the caution and foresight of the consummate general, resolved 
immediately to attack the duke of Burgundy ; and had he not 
been restrained by the timidity of the Dutch field-deputies, he 

might have gained a complete victory over the French***. 

Though thus confined in his operation, the English commander 
contrived, by masterly movements, by marches, and counter- 
marches, to throw himself between the enemy and the principal 
towns of Spanish Guilderland ; and he not only reduced Venio, 
Ruremonde, and Stevenswaert, in that province, but also took 
Liege. By this success, the navigation of the Maes was open- 
ed, and a free communication obtained with Maestricht. 

The operations at sea were even more favourable to the al- 
lies, than those by land ; though not in all respects equal to 
thei^ hopes. The confederate fleet, under sir George Rooke, 
consisting of fifty English and Dutch ships of the line, with 
twelve thousand soldiers on board, commanded by the duke of 
Ormond, appeared before Cadiz, and summoned that city to 
sttrrender to the house of Austria or run the hazard of an at- 
tack from such a formidable armament. But the governor 
paid no regard to this threat. The place was much stironger 

% Siecle, xvii. 9 Mem. of the Dake ofBerwiok, vol. i. 

10 Bamet, book vfi.— Duke of Berwick, yol. i.— << We were posted in aoeh a msnnery*' 
ttfK the duke ** that we tholiM fa&ye been beaten withoot being able to itir \ our left beiog 
ttrj bigli^ and oiu'rightaQiik into %cul'de^ae between two rivaleta." 
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than die besiegers expected ; so that the duke found it neces- 
sary to re-embark his troops after they had taken fort St* Ca- 
tiierine, made an unsuccessful attempt on fort Matagorda, and 
pillaged port St. Mary, contrary to his express orders. His^ 
next attempt was more fortunate. 

The confederates, after leaving Cadiz, sailed for Vigo, 
where the galleons, under convoy of twenty-three French ships 
of war, commanded by the count de Chateau Renaud, had re- 
cently arrived from America. As the wealth which those gal- 
leons contained was considered as the chief resource of the 
Spanish monarchy, and even of the whole house of Bourbon, 
Louis expecting to share in it, the utmost precaution had been 
taken to secure them. They were removed into a basin, through 
a narrow entrance, one side of which was defended by a fort, 
the other by platforms mounted with cannon. A boom was 
thrown across the mouth of the basin, and within the boom the 
French squadron was drawn up. But these obstacles were not 
sufficient to discourage the confederates, when animated by the 
hopes of so rich a booty. The duke of Ormond having landed 
part of his troops, took the castle ; the boom was broken by the 
fleet ; and the French admiral, perceiving that all farther re« 
sistance would be in vain, set fire to his ships. The galleons 
followed the desperate example ; but the English and Dutch 
iivere at hand, to extinguish the flames. Six ships of war were 
O t 1^ taken, seven sunk, and nine burned. Of thirteeo 
^ * galleons, nine fell into the hands (^ the conquerors, 
and four were destroyed ; and although the greater part of the 
treasure had been landed, and carried to Lagos, the booty was 
still very considerable, and the consternation of the house of 
Bourbon excessive'^ 

Before intelligence of this important blow arrived in England, 
both houses of parliament had congratulated her majesty on the 
success of her arms, under the earl of Marlborough, who was 
soon after created a duke ; and liberal supplies were voted for 
cary ing on the war. The good h umour of the parliament was 
increased, by the news of the destruction of the enemy's fleet at 
Vigo : the hopes of the nation ran high ; and the most vigorous 
preparations were made for future success. The duke of Savoy, 
1703 ^^^ ^^^ ^^" ^^"8 wavering, openly deserted the 
'^* interest of France and Spain, and concluded a trea- 

ty with the emperor, to the astonishment of the house of Bour- 

bined, with the mott ifiMtmble tind bloody ambition, a Strang mixture of pietj and reaigna- 
tk>n, writea thaa in a oonanUtory letter to the queen of Siwm, then at the head of the so* 
▼eniment e— ^< Bventa are in the hands of God , who often ilrawa good out of what ve Moaider 
as our greatest miaibrtunes. If it is poaiiible to prevent the bad effects of that dimlcr whieh 
has happened, your majfufj hm pravcnted them.*' Mem, de JihmOn, 
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bon ; he being not only a grandson of Louis XIIL, but father- 
in-law to the duke of Burgundy and the young king of Spain. 
From motives of interest, Peter IL of Portugal also united 
himself to the confederates^*. 

To the defection of those two princes the French ascribed 
their subsequent misfortunes in the war. Louis, however, made 
great preparations for evening the next campaign, and was by 
no means deficient in success. His firm ally, the elector of 
Bavaria, carried on hostilities with vigour in the heart of Ger- 
many. He took Neuburg early in the season ; defeated the im- 
perialists near Passau ; and, having seized Ratisbon, was joined 
at Dutlingen by mareschai Viilars. Afterward, disappointed in 
an attempt to open a communication with the French army in 
Italy, he rejoined Viilars in Suabia. They crossed the Danube; 
and the mareschai, understanding that the count de Stirum, at 
the head of twenty thousand men, was on his march to join the 
formidable army of the prince of Baden, near Donawert, said to 
the elector, " We must prevent this: we must advance, and at- 
tack Stirum.^^ The elector hesitated, and said he would consult 
his ministers and generals. ^< I am your minister and general !'^ 
replied Viilars :«9«--^^ Can you want any other counsel than mine, 
when the question is about giving battle ?'' — Full of apprehen- 
aons for his dominions, the elector was still averse from the 
mareschaPs proposal, and not a little displeased at this free- 
dom. " Well !^' said Viilars, " if your hrgliness will not seize 
tfiis opportunity with your Bavarians, I will engage with the 
Frendi only : — it must not be lost." He accordingly ordered 
bis troops to march; and the elector, though filled with indigna- 
tion, found himself under the necessity of fighting against his 
j.Hljgnient'^ They attecked the enemy in the ^ ^ j^ g. 
plams of Hochstet, and triumphed. Two thou- ^ ' 
sand of the imperialists were kilted ; a greater number were 
made prisoners ; and all their artillery and baggage fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. The victorious army put the elector 
in possession of Augsburg ; and, the road to Vienna being thus 
laid open, the emperor trembled in his capital^. 

The consternation of Leopold was, in some measure, excus- 
able. The duke of Burgundy, with the mareschals Tallard 
and Vauban, had reduced Old Brisac ; and Tallard, before the 
end of the campaign, not only retook Landau, but defeated an 
army of the allies, under the prince of Hesse, who had advan- 
ced to its relief. In Italy, where Staremburgh commanded for 
the emperor, the duke de Vendome disarmed, by surprise, the 

12 Bomet.— Voltaire. 

13 These nartiealart are related bj Voltaire, from th^ maaaicript Memoirs of ViUara, 
vntt«« hj himtelf. Steele, chap, xirii. 14 Id. ihid. 
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troops of the duke of Savoy, took Bersello, and gained an ad- 
vantage over general Visconti". 

The French were less successful in the Netherlands ; where 
the duke of Marlborough, having concerted measures with the 
states, was enabled to appear early in the field. He opened the 
campaign with the siege of Bonne, a strong city in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, and the usual residence of the elector of Co- 
logne. Though gallantly defended by the marquis d^Alegre, it 
was forced to surrender, after a siege of about three weeks. But 
notwithstanding this early success, and the supposed weakness 
of the enemy, Marlborough could not distinguish the campaign 
by any signal achievement ; the French, under Boui&ers and 
Villeroy, keeping cautiously within their lines, and the English 
general not judging it prudent to attempt to force them. He 
therefore contentea himself with the conquest of Huy and 
Limburgh. Gueldres, after a k>ng blockade, also surrendered 
to the allies^*. 

These acquisitions, however, were by no means a balance to 
the advantages of the enemy in other quarters, particularly as 
the operations of the allies at sea, during the summer, had been 
languid and indecisive — in some respects unfortunate; and their 
negligence so great, that the Spanish treasure from the Havan- 
na, the joint produce of the mines of Mexico and Peru, had 
arrived safe, under convoy of a French fleet, and furnished the 
house of Bourbon with fresh resources for continuing the war. 
But the confederates were not discouraged by their losses, or by 
an insurrection in Hungary, which spread devastation to the 
gates of Vienna. The English parliament, seized with a kind 
of military fury, granted very liberal supplies for the ensuing 
campaign ; and the emperor, emboldened by the allies of Por- 
tugal, from which a passage might he opened into the heart of 
the disputed monarchy, ordered his son Charles to assume the 
title of king of Spain, he himself and the king of the Romans re- 
nouncing all claim to any part of the succession. Immediately 
after this ambitious step, the archduke set out for the Hague. 
From Holland, he passed over to England, where he was treat- 
ed with great respect; and he was conducted to Lisbon by a 
powerful fleet, having on board a considerable body of land 
forces". 

While the queen of England was exerting herself with so 
much vigour in a foreign quarrel, in which her subjects were 
little interested, great disorders occurred in her own dominions. 
The ferment in Scotland, occasioned by the miscarriage of the 
setdement at Darien^ had not fully subsided ; and although that 

15 Baniet— Yoltaire.^Henault. 

16 Mem. of the Duke of Berwick, toI. i.— Batnet, book vii. 17 Bamet— Voltaire. 
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kingdom readily acknowledged the queen^s authority, strong 
jealousies there prevailed, among all ranks of men, respecting 
the independence of their crown and the freedom of their com- 
merce. These jealousies were fomented by the insidious arts of 
Ae Jacobites, and the intrigues of the court of St. Germain, 
aided by a political oversight. 

When the English legislature settled the succession of the 
crown on the house of Hanover, king William had neglected to 
lake the same precaution in regard to Scotland; so that the suc- 
cession to that crown was still open. This circumstance was 
now eagerly seized by two sets of men: — by the adherents of the 
house dF Stuart, who hoped to bring in the pretended prince of 
Wales; and by some real patriots, who meant to make use of it, 
in order to rescue their country from that abject dependence, 
and even slavery, into which it had fallen, and in which it had 
continued, ever since its native sovereigns had added the weight 
of the crown of England to their ancient prerogative. Besidd 
these men, many others, who were well disposed to the Protes- 
tant succession, zealously opposed the settlement of the Scottish 
crown on the descendants of the princess Sophia, before the rati- 
fication of certain articles, which should provide for the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, or unite it intimately with England. 

Nor was the English nation free from discontents. The 
queen, by throwing nerself into the hands of the Tories, had 
roused the resentment of the Whigs, who were in a manner pro- 
scribed, and debarred from office ; and only an ardent desire of 
accomidishing the purpose of the Grand Alliance, which they 
themselves had formed, had hitherto prevented them from ob- 
structing the measures of government. But their patiencei^ 
under neglect^ was at last worn out : they became jealous, and 
not without reason, of designs against the Protestant succession. 
The Tories, mtoxicated with their good fortune, had revived all 
Ae exploded high monarchical and nigh church principles; and 
conjecturing thatthe queen must naturally be disposed to favour 
the succession of her brother, several of her ministers held a 
secret correspondence with the court of St Germain, and hopes 
were even entertained by that court of obtaining a speedy re- 
peal of the act of settlement. 

To forward these views, and complete the ruin of their poli- 
tical opponents, the Tories pretended, that both the church and 
monarchy were in danger, from the prevalence of presbyterian 
and republican principles ; and a bill against occasional confor- 
mity, which would have excluded all dissenters, and consequent- 
ly a great number of the Whigs, from civil offices and public 
employments, was twice presented to parliament, and as often 
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1704 ""^j®^^^^' '^^^ failure of this favourite measure, 
* and several other circumstances, indicating the 
strength of the Whigs, induced Marlborough and Godolphin, 
who are said to have been Tories, and even Jacobites in their 
hearts, to conceal their sentiments, and seek support from that 
powerful party. They foresaw a formidable opposition, and 
persuaded the queen, that it was necessary to dispel the storm, 
by bringing some of the more moderate Whigs into administra- 
tion; and dismissing a few of the most violent Tories. Mr. 
Harley, speaker of me house of commons, reputed a Whig be- 
cause he had been bred a dissenter, was now appointed secreta- 
ry of state, in the room of the earl of Nottingham ; and, at his 
recommendation, Mr. St. John, since better known by the title 
of lord Bolingbroke, was advanced to the lucrative post of se- 
cretary of war. 

This expedient, however, would have been found insufficient 
to secure the ministry against the violence of the Whigs, had 
not the extraordinary success of the next campaign silenced all 
opposition. As the allies, in the two preceding campaigns, by 
securing the Maes and Spanish Guelderland, had provided a 
strong barrier for the United Provinces, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough proposed to march into the heart of Germany, in order 
to protect the emperor, now almost besieged in his capital, by 
the Hungarian malcontents on one side, and by the French and 
Bavarians on the other. In pursuance of this scheme, but under 
colour of penetrating into France, he ordered the confederate 
forces to march towards Coblentz, where he joined them. 
' Crossing the Rhine at that place, and successively the Maine 
and the Neckar, he was met by prince Eugene at Mondelsheim. 

The result of the conference between these two great gene- 
rals, was a junction of the allied army under Marlborough, with 
T iv o \r ^ *^ imperialists, commanded by the prince of Ba- 
juiy^iN.D. j^^ *p^^^ junction being effected, Marlborough 
forced, though with the loss of four thousand men, the elector of 
Bavaria's entrenchments near Donawert, and obliged him to 
quit the field. In consequence of this victory, the allies gained 
possession of Donawert, and obtained a free passage over the 
Danube. But as they were incapable, for want of magazines, 
either of continuing long on the banks of that river, or pene- 
trating into Bavaria, their situation became very precarious, 
and they eagerly wished to give battle ; when the enemy, being 
reinforced with thirty thousand men, under mareschal Tallard, 
resolved to afford them the desired opportunity. Before the en- 
gagement, the duke was also joined by prince Eugene, with 
twenty thousand men, from the Upper Rhine ; and, in order to 
free himself from the timid or treacherous counsel^ of the prince 
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of Baden, he prevailed on him to besiege Ingolstadt. The op- 
posing armies were now nearly equal, each consisting of about 
sixty thousand men. But the French generals, Tallard and 
Marsin, though men of experience and abilities, were much in- 
ferior to those of the allies; and the elector of Bavaria, though 
a brave prince, could not be considered as a commander. 

The French and Bavarians were advantageously posted on a 
hill, having the Danube and the village of Blenheim on their 
right : on their left was a thick wood, from which ran a rivu- 
let, along their front, into the Danube. This rivulet, in its 
course through the plain, formed an almost continued morass, 
the passage of which might have been rendered very difficult, 
if it had been properly guarded. Twenty-eight battalions, and 
twelve squadrons of dragoons, were thrown into the village of 
Blenheim : and eight battalions were placed in another village 
towards the centre, in order to fall, in conjunction with those 
at Blenheim, upon the rear of the enemy, when the latter should 
pass the rivulet. The line, which consisted chiefly of cavalry, 
was weakened by these detachments; and, by an unaccountable 
negligence, the allies were permitted not only to pass the brook, 
but to form without opposition**. 

Marlborough, who commanded the left wing of the allies, 
having first passed the brook, ordered the two * f i q m q 
villa^s to be attacked by the infantry, while ^"S^^^ iJ,in.C). 
he himself led his cavalry against those of Tallard. The attack 
on the villages proved unsuccessful; the English and Hessians 
being repulsed, after three successive attempts. The French 
horse, however, in spite of their most vigorous efforts, were 
obliged to give ground. They retired behind the fire of ten 
battalions, which Tallard had ordered to advance to their relief. 
But these also were broken by the English foot. Marlborough 
charged home with his horse ; and drove the French cavalry 
with such precipitation from the field, that most of those who 
escaped the sword were drowned in the Danube. The ten ad- 
vanced battalions of the enemy's foot were, at the same time, 
charged on all sides, and routed. Tallard himself was taken 
prisoner, with many other officers of distinction. 

Meanwhile prince Eugene, who commanded the right wing 
of the confederates, after naving been thrice repulsed, had bro- 
ken the French and Bavarians, under the elector and Marsin ; 
and though they could scarcely be said to have been routed, 
they no sooner heard of Tallard^s defeat, than they left the field, 
with every mark of hurry and disgrace. The foot and dragoons, 
in the village of Blenheim, the best troops of France, were now 

18 Mem. da Marq. de Fooquieres.— Kane's Caropaigiu. 
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abandoned to their fate. After a vigorous, but ineffectual sally> 
they found themselves obliged to surrender at discretion. 

Sucht my dear Philip, was the famous battle of Blenheim, in 
which thirty thousand French and Bavarians were killed, 
ivoimded, or captured. The camp-equipage, baggage, artil- 
lery, and every trophy that can distinguish a complete victory, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. These trophies, how- 
ever, were not acquired without considerable loss of blood. 
The allies had about five thousand men killed, and seven thou- 
sand wounded^5>. 

The consequences of this brilliant victory were Highly im- 
portant. The emperor was relieved from his fears ; the Hun- 
garian malcontents were over-awed; and the conquests and do-- 
minions of the elector of Bavaria fell, at once, into the hands 
of Leopold, who revenged severely, oa the subjects of that 
prince, the excesses which had been committed on his own.— 
An extent of sixty leagues of country was exposed to all the 
ravages of war. Broken, ruined, and dispersed, the forces of 
Louis left a free and uninterrupted march to the confederates 
from the Danube to the Rhine ; and the wretched remains of 
that army, which at the beginning of the season had spread 
terror to the gates of Vienna, were obliged to take shelter 
within the frontiers of France. The victors crossed the Rhine; 
they entered Alsace; aijtd the important fortresses of Landau 
and Traerbach were surrendered to them before the close c^ 
the year^. 

But the same good fortune, which attended the arms of the 
confederates in Germany, did not extend to every scene of ope- 
rations. In Flanders, the war, being merely defensive, pro- 
duced no memorable event. On the Portuguese side of Spain, 
the archduke, who had assumed the title of Charles IIL, was 
able to make no progress. On the contrary, Philip, assisted 
by the duke of Berwick, carried the war into Portugal; took 
several places, and defeated the attempts of the allies for the 
invasion of Spain^^ In Italy the campaign proved* upon the 

19 Peaqnieres.— Burnet.— Voltaire. 90 Voltaire.— Bojep.—Barn^t 

21 Notwithstanding these aervicea, the dqke of Beraiek vaa reoalled.— Of thia malter^ 
he gives the following curious acooant: '*The duke of Graroont, the Frepch roiniiter at 
MMdrid, bad Uken it into his bead that be was to govern there aa deapotioidlj aa the oardi- 
nals Eichelieu and Mazarine had formerly done in France. I had no oUeetion to thia with 
respect to the civil dei;»artinent ; but, in the military, 1 was resolved thi|t he should not have 
the same sway ; thinking it reaaonable that 1 abould be ronsiilted in ctc«7 tbipgt Wd Qven 
that my plans should be adopted, as I must be answerable for the socfjesp of the whole. 
From theee contrary humours it followed, that Gramont took upon hioi to order every 
thing, without oopsylting or oommanicaiing with mej and I, pf tae oifewr hand, t^eafly to 
my pnnoipie, refused to ei^ecute any enterprise w.hich 1 did not Hpprove.'*— The duke% re- 
call was the oonsequenos of this commendable pride. 

When the mareschal de Tesse, who succeeded to the chief command in SpHin, arrived at 
Madrid, he naturally roqnired of the queen if she had not reason to be satisfied with the 
duke's eampaign. She said, that he was much esteemed, and had rendered great service 
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whole, &vQurable to the house of Bourbon. The castle of Susa, 
the Qtiy of Pignerol, V^celli, Yvrea, and Sansano, were redu- 
ced by Vendome"*. 

The operations at sea, during this memorable year, were 
scarcely less important than those by land. The combined* 
fleet of £ngland and Holland, which carried the archduke to 
Lisbcn, having failed in an attempt upon Barcelona, where a 
party was supposed to have been formed for the house of Aus- 
tria, appeared before Gibraltar; and that fortress, hitherto 
deemed impregnable^ was taken at the first assault. Astonish- 
ed at the intrepidity of the English sailors, who ascended the 
mole sword in hand, tfie governor immediately surrendered die 
place; which was committed to the care of the prince of Hesse 
Darmstadt, for the queen of England*'. 

Nor was the acquisition of this great key of the Mediterra- 
nean the only advantage resulting from the enterprisaw Part 
of the Spanish army employed in Portugal being whhdrawn, 
for the purpose of retaking Gibraltar, a stop was mus put to the 
progress of Philip^ who might otherwise have advanced to the 
gates of Lisbon ; and the French fleet (to the number of fifty- 
two ships of the tine, under the count de Toulouse) coming to 
the aid of the besiegers, was defeated off Malaga, by the com- 
bmed fleet, commanded by sir George Rooke and the Dutch 
admiral Calemberg. The force, on both wles, was nearly 
equal ; and the batde was obstinate and bloody, though no ship 
was either sunk or taken. This was partly the consequence of 
the interpositbn of night, and pardy of the shiftmg of the wind, 
which enabled the French to elude all the endeavours of the 
confederates to renew the en^gement^. Louis affected, how- 
ever, to claim the victory. But it was obvbus to all Ewope, 
^at the combined fleet kept the sea ; and that the French took 
refuge in tl^ir own ports, instead of afibrding any assistance to 
tfie Spanjards before Gitnttkar. 

These fortunate events, particularly the memorable victory 
obtained at Blenheim, which was justly ascribed to British va- 
lour, diffused a general joy over ifae nation* This joy commu* 
nieated itaelf to the representatives of die people, who voted 
ample supplies for prosecuting the war, with the utmost readi- 
ness.; and die whole business of parliament was not only con- 
ducted with hacmoay, but carried forward with zeal and expe- 

to t^ kingdon. '« Whr thets»» sMwertA T«tte, "huve jm had him iwAled?"— «♦»• I 
mutt teli you/' replied the qutcn pcevMilf, *< be it a great obitiiMteilevil of an BngliihnaA, 
« who will alwajs have hit ovn waj." Mem* of the Diitae of Beewiek, tone i. 

9» Henattlt» 1704. 

a? Baroet, book yii»-<:aiDpheU's Lives of the Admivalfv vol. iii. 

94 Id. ibid. 
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dition. Pleased with the humiliation of the house of Bourbon, 
the Whigs, instead of opposing the ministry, used every en- 
deavour to engage tlie duke of Marlborough in iheir cause ; 
and Godolphin, either from policy or principle, threw himself 
entirely into their hands. 

The queen dissolved the parliament ; and the Whigs, whose 
170^ principles recommended them to the independent 
^' ^' • part of the kingdom, having the countenance of go- 
vernment, and the support of the monied interests, obtained a 
decided majority in the new house of commons. The elections 
went generally in their favour, notwithstanding the clamour 
raised by the Tories of the danger of the church, and the growth 
of Presbyterianism. Both houses now passed a vote, that the 
church was in a safe and flourishing condition, and diat who- 
ever advanced a contrary assertion was an enemy to the queen, 
Ae church, and the kingdom**. They also, to the great disap- 
pointment of the Tories, abeady mortified by the foregoing vote, 
repealed two severe laws against the commerce and people of 
Scotland, in order to induce the parliament of that kingdom to 
settle the crown on the house of Hanover, as well as to listen to 
proposals for a treaty of union with England ; measures highly 
necessary to the welfare of both kingdoms, and essential to the 
security of the Protestant succession. 

While the English were taking these prudent steps, France 
was not only depressed by external misfortunes, but distracted 
by internal commotions. Though the Huguenots had been in a 
great measure exterminated, or induced, from motives of fear 
or interest, to conform to the established religion, by the re- 
wards that were offered to them, and the severe persecution 
which they had suffered, both before and after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, yet many of them had taken refuge in 
the Cevennes, a mountainous country in the south of France, 
where^ mingling with the rude natives, called Camisards, they 
enjoyed their religion in a state of barbarism. Like zealots of 
all sects, when ignorant and persecuted, they believed them- 
selves to be the peculiar favourites of heaven, and laid claim to the 
highest gifts of inspiration. They had their prdphets and pro- 
phetesses, who assumed absolute authority over them, and are 
said to have incited them to the most atrocious cruelties, both 
against the Catholics and the refractory part of their own sect**. 

55 JoarnaU, Dee. 1705. 

56 Mem. of the Duke of Berwick.—" I have heard raareschal Villars relate," saya Vol- 
taire, « that, when he asked Cavalier, the raoBt oonsiderable of their chiefs, how, at his 
yeara, being little above twenty, he could acquire bo much authority over a headatrong un- 
disciplined rabble ? the bold leader replied, that, whenever they refused to obey, his pro. 
phetesB (known among them by the name of the Great Mary) was insUntly seized with a fit 
of inspiration, and condemned the refractory to the punishment of death, without any form 
of trial." Siede, chap, xzzii . 
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Encouraged by these visic»iaries, by their increasing numbers, 
and by the promises of the confederates, the Camisards, on the 
commencement of the war^ in 1701, began to mingle politics with 
their religion. They demanded " liberty of conscience,,and an 
exemption from taxes \^^ and took arms to support their pre- 
tensions. Several generals were sent against them, with various 
success, and amon? others the celebrated mareschal Villars; 
who, after making mem sensible of his power, entered into trea- 
ty with them, in 1704. But they suspecting the sincerity of the 
court, broke off the negotiation, when it was almost finished ; 
and Villars being recalled, to enter on a more important scene of 
acdon, the duke of Berwick was despatched against them, on 
his return from Spain. Severity being now as necessary as it 
was formerly impolitic, the duke exercised it without reserve, 
and soon reduced the Camisards to obedience*^. 

Louis, although destitute of that superior magnanimity which 
is never vainly elate, and which can calmly look down on the 
highest success, possessed in an eminent degree that Chrisdan 
fortitude which enables the soul to bear misfortunes with com- 
posure and resignation. Though accustomed to victoiy, he re- 
ceived the intelligence of the ruin of his army at Blenheim with- 
out any marks of confusion, and took the most vigorous steps, 
for repairing his loss, as well as for checking the prepress of 
the victorious enemy. At the end of the campaign, however, 
he found that he had been deprived of a considerable part of his 
former conquests. But France was still entire, and his power, 
in Flanders was not very seriously impaired ; and, as he under- 
stood that the duke of Marlborough intended, in the next cam- 
paign, to carry the war by the Moselle into the heart of his do- 
minions, he assembled on that side an army of seventy thousand 
men, under the command of mareschal Villars. The English, 
general, having crossed the Moselle and the Saar, arrived at 
Sirck ; but not being joined by the prince of Baden, as he ex- 
pected, he was obliged to retreat : and so masterly was the con- 
duct of Villars, that the duke was not able to effect any enter- 
prise of consequence during the campaign^^ 

27 Foi* this Kverity, the duke mi.kes the following manly apology : " Aatitted by the on- 
derstandhug and advice of M. de Basville, one of the most sensible men in France, I made iC 
my business to prevent eyery thing that might tend to excite commotions ; and declared, that 
1 came neither as a persecutor nor a missionary, but with a resolution to do equal justice to 
every one } to protect all who should behave themselves as faithful subjeets of the king, and 
to pnnidk with the utmost rigour those who should dare to oppose his authority.— I know,'* 
sdds he, *< that altempu have been made, in manj countries, to blacken our proceedings 
against these people ; but I can protest, as a man of honour, that the Camisards were guil^ 
Jl every species of outrage and crimmality. To rebellion, sacrilege, murder, theft, and li- 
centiousness, they joined the most atrocious and unprecedented cruelties; so far even aa to 
have priests broiled, to rip out the bowels of pregnant women, and to roast their children!" 
Mem. vol. i. 

28 Burnet.— Henanlt. 
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Though the emperor Leopcdd, whose death made no change 
Mav 5 N S ^^ pditkal system of the confederates, was 

lay D, XN. D. succeeded on the imperial throne by his son Jo- 
seph, a prince of greater vigour and abilities, the sluggishness 
of die Germanic body, and die obstinacy of the prince ^Baden, 
prevented the allied army from triumphing on uie side of Flan- 
ders. In Italy, the French still mamtained their superiority. 
The duke de A^endome took Villa Franca and Verua : he repuls- 
ed the imperialists, who, under prince Eugene, attempted to 
fiorce die passage of the Adda, at the bridge of Cassano ; and 
the duke of Savoy, no lon^ able to keep the field, was obliged 
to shut himself iq> in Tunn, with litde prospect of relief*'. 

The confederates were more fortunate in Spain. The mares- 
chal de Tesse, after losing a great number of men, was forced 
to raise the siege of Gibraltaf ; and he had also the mortifica- 
tion, a few days before he abandoned the enterprise, to behold 
a French fleet that came to bis assistance, under die famous 
Pointis, defeatedf and diiefly taken or destroyed, by an English 
squadron, commanded by sir John Leake. Encouraged by 
these favourable events, the confederates entered the enemy^s 
countiy, on the frontiers of Beira and Alentejo, and reduced 
some of the towns of Estremadura. In other quarters they 
were still more successful. An Elnglish fleet, conducted by sir 
Cloudesly Shovel, canving five thousand soldiers, under the 
celebrated earl of Peterboroufffa, being* joined at Lisbcm, by sir 
Jc^ Leake and the Duch admiral Allemonde, and reinforced 
with some troops from the confederate army in Portugal, took 
the archduke on board, and sailed for the coast of Catakxiia, 
vAitrt he was supposed to have many fHends. Intimidated at 
the ajqiearance of mis armament, the people in ^eral declared 
for the house of Austria. The fortresses of Lends and Tortosa 
were yielded without a blow ; Bsnrcelona, though furnished with 
a garrison of five thousand men, under the duke de Popoli^ 
was d)liged to surrender, and almost the whde kmgdom of 
Valencia, as well as the province of Catalonia, submitted to 
Charles IIP^ 

The particulars of the siese of Barcelona, as related by Yd- 
taire^ are so honourable to this country, that diey ought not to 
be omitted by an English historian. The earl of Peteroorough, 
says he, a man in every respect resembHng those imaginary he- 
roes that the Spaniards have represented in their romances^ 
px>posed to the prince of Hesse barmstadt to force, sword in 
hand, the entrenchments that covered fort Montioy and the 
town. The enterprise was accordingly executed with success ; 
but with the loss of the brave prince of Hesse, who was killed 
in the attack. The garrison, however, still held out } when a 

89 Bonct—Bojer. 30 Baraet, book ▼U.— Mem. de Noftillet, tome ii. 
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bomb happening to enter the powder-magazine, it blew up with 
a terrible explosion, and the fort instantly surrendered. The 
town soon after offered to capitulate ; and the duke de Popoli, 
the .governor, came to the gate, in order to adjust the articles 
with Peterborough. But before they were signed, tumultuous 
shouts were heard. " You betray us V^ exclaimed Popoli. 
*• Whilst we, with honour and sincerity, are here treating with 
you, your troops have entered the town by the ramparts, and 
are murdering, plundering, and committing every species of 
violence.^^ "You mistake,'^ replied the ean :— " Those must 
be the troops of the prince of Darmstadt. There is only one 
expedient ]eft to save your town : allow me freely to enter it 
with my Englishmen. I will soon make all quiet, and come 
back to conclude the capitulation.'^ These words he uttered 
with an air of dignity and truth, which, joined to a sense of pre- 
sent danger, induced the governor to comply. Attended by 
some of his officers, he hastened into the streets, where the licen- 
tious soldiery, but more especially the Germans and Catalans, 
were pillaging the houses of the principal inhabitants. He 
drove them from their prey : he obliged them to give up even 
the booty they had seized ; and he happily rescued from their 
hands the duchess de Popoli, when on the point of being dis- 
honoured, and Restored her to her husband^^ In a word, after 
having quelled every appearance of disorder in the town, he 
returned to the gate, and finished the capitulation with the go- 
vernor, while the Spaniards were filled with astonishment at the 
honour and generosity of a people, whom they had been ac-> 
customed to consider only as merciless heretics. 

These acquisitions, and splendid achievements in Spain, so 
flattering to the pride of the English nation, made the people, 
and even the parliament, eager to prosecute the war, notwith- 
standing the small success in other quarters. Nor was the 
house of Bourbon less disposed to vigorous measures. The 
check jgiven to the confederates on the Moselle, joined to the 
rapid progress of the French arms in Italy, having elated anew 
the spirit of Louis, he rashly resolved, during the ensuing cam- 
paign, to act offensively in the Low Countries ; at the same 
time that he should strip the duke of Savoy of all his territories, 
support his grandson in Spain, and maintain an army in Ger- 
many. And to all these attempts he was perhaps equsd^ had the 
abilities of his eenerals been adequate to the number and valour 
rf his troops. His hopes with regard to the dominions of Vic- 
tor Amadeus, at least, were by no means presump- - j. i y^g 
tuous. The duchy of Savoy had already been sub- * 

3t Sieelir, ehap. xix.— Burnet mentkms thii UubqU, bat in a nuumer toroewbAt diflereikt 
He was no friendto tbe eari of Peterboroagfa. 

Vol. IV. G rn.n^n]o 
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dued by his arms : the duke of Berwick had taken Nice : and 
Vendome, having defeated the imperialists at Calcinato, in the 
spring;, ordered Turin to be invested. On the side of Germa- 
ny, Villars Justified the confidence of his master, by drivings 
the prince of Baden before him ; and had not his army been 
weakened by detachments, in order to supply the losses occa- 
sioned by the misconduct of other commanders, he might 
have i^enetrated into the heart of the empire. The ardour of 
the mareschal de Villeroy, in Flanders, led the way to the fu- 
ture misfortunes of Lous^*. 

The duke of Marlborough, having made every preparation 
for a spirited campaign, joined the united army of England and 
Holland in May ; and the subsidiary Danes soon after arrived. 
Villeroy, with a superior force, had advanced to Tirlemont ; and, 
ambitious of en teringthe lists with Marlborough, he precipitately 
pushed forward to Kamillies. On gaining the heights, where 
rises the Liltle Geete, he perceived the allies in full march to- 
ward him, and immediately formed his army in order of battle. 
The Geete, and an impassable morass running along its banks, 
covered his left wing, and prevented it alike from beii^ attack- 
ed and from charging the enemy : the village of Ramillies, in a 
plain near the source of the Geete, was situated before his cen* 
tre, which consisted entirely of infantry : Tavieres, on the Me- 
haign^ covered his right wing ; and a level space, between Ta- 
vieres and Ramillies, was filled with eighty squadrons of horse. 

Such was the disposition of the French forces in the battle of 
Ramillies, and such the ground on which it was fought. Marl- 
borough, perceiving the defects of that disposition, ordered a 
feigned attack to be made on the left wing of the enemy; and 
although this was impracticable, it served to confuse Villeioy, 
and to prevent him from bringing the troops of that wing to sup- 
port his centre, on ^hich the English general fell wiA all the 
foot that composed his own. The Dutch infantry, under Au« 
verqueroue, attacked at the same time the enemy^s right wing. 
But the French still making a gallant resistance, Marlborough 
ordered all his cavalr}' to advance to the charge ; and the wbde 
centre of the enemy was quickly broken and routed. Hie right 
wing also gave way before the Dutch ; and a complete victoiy 
remained to the allies. Of the French, about seven thousand 
wrre killed, and six thousand became prisoners ; while about 
three thousand five hundred of the confederates lost their lives 
or were wounded^^. 

The total conquest of Brabant, and of almost all Spanish Flan- 
ders, was the immediate ccmsequence of this victory. Louvain, 

S8 Bam, IIkt.d'All6iiuigBe,tone k— Voluire, Sieele, chap, xk.— Burnet, bookTN. 
9S Man. da Marq. de Feuqiiiena.— BQnle^ book viL— VoUiire, Sieele, ehap. six. 
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Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Oudenarde, and otfier places, sur- 
rendered at discretion. Ostend, famous For its long siege in the 
preceding century^ put the first stop to the progress of the con- 
federates. It was forced^ however, to capitulate, after a siege of 
ten days. Even Menin, fortified according to the most perfect 
rules of art, and defended by a garrison ot six thousand men, 
surrendered in three weeks; and the operations of the campaign 
were concluded with the taking of Aeth and Dendermondci 
t he French not daring to attempt their relief. 

The consequences of the battle of Ramillies were not confined 
to the Netherlands : they even extended to Italy, where Louis 
hoped that the reduction of Turin would afford some consolation 
for his losses in other quarters. The siege of this large and 
important city was committed to tfie duke de Feuillade, son-in- 
law to Chamillard, the minister of finance, who furnished him 
with every thing that could contribute to render such an under- 
taking successful ; with one hundred and forty pieces of batter- 
ing cannon; one hundred and ten thousand bullets; one hundred 
and six thousand cartouches of one sort, and three hundred thou- 
sand of another; twenty-one thousand bombs; twenty-seven thou- 
sand seven hundred grenades ; fifteen thousand h^gs of earth ; 
thirty th<M2sand instruments for pioneering, and one million two 
hundred thousand pounds of powder ; beside a vast quantity of 
lead, iron, tin, ropes, sulphur, saltpetre, and every thing requisite 
for mmers. The preparations, in a word, were such as startle 
the imagination ; and Feuillade, being a man of courage and ac- 
tivity, conducted the operations with vigour, but without strictly 
regarding the rules of art. He began the attack on the strong- 
est side, and neglected to surround the town. The inhabitants 
ci the country, ttierefore, had opportunities of sending supplies, 
both of men and provisions, to the garrison ; and all the ardour 
which he showed, in repeated assaults, served only to diminish 
the number of the besiegers. The place, however, must at length 
have been taken, notwithstanding the errors of Feuillade, but 
for oae of those great events which critically influence the fate 
«f nations. 

Prince Eugene was so situated, that it was thought he could 
not advance to succour Turin. He was on the east side of the 
Adige ; and as that river on the west side was fortified with a 
long chain of entrenchments, the passage seemed impracticable. 
The besiegers consisted of forty-six squadrons and a hbndred 
battalions. Vendome, m order to favour their operations, re- 
mained above five weeks on the banks of the Adige. He had 
with him seventy battalions and sixty squadrons; and, with this 
force, he did not doubt that he should be able to obstruct the 
approach of Eugene. 
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But, unfortunately for the afiairs of the house of Bourbon in 
Italy, Vendome was recalled, that he might collect the broken 
remains of Villeroy's army in Flanders, and endeavour to 
stem die tide of ill success in that quarter. Before his depart- 
ure^ however, he had found it impossible to prevent prince Eu- 
gene from passing the Adige, and even the Po. He was suc- 
ceeded in the chief command by the duke of Orleans (nephew to 
Louis,) who was assisted by the mareschal de Marsin and other 
experienced officers. As the prince had passed the Po, in spite 
of Vendome, he crossed the Tanaro, in sight of the duke of 
Orleans. He took Carpi, CcMreggio, and Reggio ; and having 
stolen a march upon the French, he was joined, near Asti, by 
tile duke of Savoy, who, no longer confining himself within his' 
capital, had retired into the valley of Lucerne, among his Prot- 
estant subjects the Vaudois, and occasionally annoyed the be- 
siegers with a small body of cavalry^. 

Nothing now remained for the duke of Orleans but to join 
Feuillade at the camp before Turin. Prince Eugene followed 
him thither, with all expedition, determined to raise the siege. 
It therefore became necessary for the French now to resolve, 
whether they should wait for iKe prince in their lines, or march 
out and meet him m the field. A council of war was called, con- 
sisting of the mareschal de Marsin, Feuillade, Albergotti, St. 
Fremont, and other general officers. *^ If we remain in our 
lines," said the duke of Orleans, ^< we shall certainly be defeat- 
ed. They are so extensive, that our numbers, thou^^h great, 
are not sufficient to defend them. The Doria, which runs 
through our camp, will prevent our troops from speedily sue- 
courmgeach other. And, in waiting for an attack, the French 
lose one of their greatest advantages; that vehemence, and those 
first movements of ardour, which so often determine the events 
cf war. It is therefore my opinion, that we ought to march 
against the enemy." The officers with one voice rejdied, *^ Let 
us march !" but Marsin produced an order signed by the king, 
commanding them not to offisr, but to wait for battle'*. 

That order, with which the duke of Orleans was obliged to 
comply, hurt his^ride, and confused the measures of the French 
generals ; who, being of different opinions, disputed long with- 
out coming to any fixed determination how to act. Meanwhile 
Se t 7 N S ^^^ prince, having made his dispositions^ 

P * ' • assaulted their entrenchments ; and, after a 
fierce stru^le of two hours, entered their campi drove thera 

34 Voluire, obi lup.^Barnet, book Tii. 

35 It WW this timidity of the eoort of Vemillet whieh gaye prinoe Eugene reaion to iiiBnD» 
in a eompliinentftiy letter to the dnke of Marlborough , that be '* felt tEe good effeotaof the 
battle of RamiUiet, even in Italy." Bttrnet, book vii. 
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from all their posfs, and took their cannon, baggage, ammuni- 
tion, and military chest. The duke of Orleans was slighdy 
wounded, and the mareschal de Marsin mortally. The whole 
French army was routed and dispersed ; and, although the 
number of the killed did not exceed three thousand, such was 
the terror of the fugitives, that they retreated immediately to- 
ward Pignerol, and hastened into Dauphine ; so that the house 
of Bourbon lost, at one blow, the duchies of Milan and Mantua, 
the principality of Piedmont, and eventually the kingdom of 
Naples^. 

X he confederates, notwithstanding some unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, were no less successful in Spain. The archduke 
Charles having established himself in that kingdom, during the 
winter^ by the assistance of the English troops under the earl 
of Peterborough, Philip and the mareschal de Tesse advanced 
against him m the spring, with an army of twenty thousand 
men ; and obliged him to take shelter in Barcelona, which they 
besieged, while the count de Toulouse, with a French fleet, 
blocked it up by sea. Fort Mon^oy was taken ; and the French 
and Spaniards were preparing for the assault of the town, a 
practicable breach being already made, when sir John Leake, 
with a superior fleet, appearing on the coast, the count de Tou- 
louse judged it prudent to retire in the night. A reinforcement 
was thrown into the place ; and Philip and the mareschal raised 
the siege with the utmost precipitation and disorder, leaving be- 
hind them their cannon, their provisions, and their implements 
of war, with all their sick and wounded men. This disorder 
was partly occasioned by an almost total eclipse of the sun, 
which happened as they were marching off*, and completed the 
confusion of the superstitious S^niards^^ 

While Philip was returning in dib^ce to his capital, with 
his broken and ruined army, the English and Portuguese, hav- 
ing entered Estremadura with forty thousand men, under the 
command of the earl of Galway, and the marquis de las Minas, 
made themselves masters of Alcantara, Ciudad-Rodrigo, Sala- 
manca, and the port of Espinar. And as the duke of Berwick, 
who had again been appointed to the chief command in Spain, 
was too weak to obstruct their progress, they penetrated with- 
out resistance to Madrid. Philip was obliged to remove, with 
his court, to Burgos : and the English and Portuguese, on the 
same day that they entered his capital in triumph, received in- 
telligence, that the count de Santa Cruz had delivered Cartha- 
gena and the galleys into their hands. 

36 Baraet.^Voltaire. — Menaalt. 

37 Mem. de Noaillei, i^ine ii.— Barnet^book Tii.— Mem. of the Duke ofBerwick^ fol. v 
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The archduke was proclaimed king of Spain ; and had he ad- 
vanced immediately to the seat of power, the Spanish crown 
might have been transferred for ever from the house of Bour- 
bon. But he loitered unaccountably in the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona, while the English and Portuguese dissolved in sloth 
and debauchery at Madrid. In the mean time, Philip having 
collected a superior army, Galway and las Minas were com- 
pelled to quit &at city. The duke of Berwick hung close upon 
their rear, and gained some advantages over them ; yet they, 
having effected a junction with the earl of Petertorou^h and 
the archduke, passled safely into the kingdom of Valencia, and 
disposed their quarters in such a manner as to cover the pro- 
vinces of Arragon and Catalonia, and preserve, at the same 
time, a free entrance into Castile. Carthagena, however, was 
retaken before the close of the campaign. But that loss was 
more than balanced by the acquisition of the islands of Major- 
ca and Ivica, which the English fleet, under sir John Leake» 
subjected to the dominions of Charles IIP*. 

l!)uring these important transactions in the South and West 
of Europe, the affairs of the North and East had undergone a 
considerable change. The progress of that revolution it most 
now be our business to trace ; as it began, about this time, to 
threaten the confederates by its consequences. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, agreeably to that resolution which 
be had formed of dethroning the king of Poland, by means of 
die discontents of his own subjects, entered into a secret corres- 
pondence with Radziewiski, tne cardinal primate, who was ac- 
tive in rousing the jealousy of the nobles ; so that Augustus 
foimd, oh calling a diet, which broke up in a tumultuous man- 
ner, that the malccMitents composed the majority of the assem- 
bly. The leading members of the senate were not more feyally 
disposed. Wilhng^ therefore, to humble himself beftxe die 
Swedish monarch, rather than submit to the insolent demands 
of his factious subjects, Augustus attempted secredy to treat 
with that prince. But Charles, suspecting his design, and still 
burning with revenge, obstinately refused to see the beautiful 
and accomplished countess of Kcwiingsmark, who was intrusted 
with the negotiation, while he received with the highest marks 
of respect an embassy from the senate. He assured the depu* 
ties, that he took arms agamst Augustus and the Saxons, not 
against the Poles, whom lie should ever esteem as his friends 
and allies. But instead of agreeing to an immediate confer- 
ence, as thev proposed, he told them bluntly, that he would 
confer with them at Warsaw*'. 

38 M«n. de Koullet, tome ii.— Bumef, book Yii.— -Mem. of Che Dokc of Berwiefc, vol. i. 
30 VolUlKy Histoire de Cbarics XII. liv. U. 
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Charles accordingly inarched toward that capital, which open- 
ed its gates to him on the first summons. The Polish nobles 
had chiefly retired to their country seats, and the king to 
Cracow. While Augustus was there assembling his forces, the 
cardinal-primate, whose treachery was yet undiscovered, ap- 
peared among the few persons of distinction who still adhered 
to their sovereign, and mtimated to him, that the king of Swe- 
den was believed to be inclined to listen to terms of accommo- 
dation ; and he humbly begged leave to wait on the formidable 
warricMT for that purpose. His insidious oiFer was accepted ; 
and he and count Lec^inski had an audience of Charles in the 
neighbourhood of Warsaw. They found the Swedish monarch 
clad in a coat of coarse blue cloth, with brass buttons, large 
jack boots, and buck-skin gloves that reached to his elbows.— « 

After they had talked together standing, for a quarter of an 
hour, Charles put an end to the conference, by saying aloud, 
*< I will not grant peace to the Poles, before they have elected 
a new king V^ The primate, who expected such a declara- 
tion, ordered it tp be notified to all the palatines; assuring them, 
that it gave him great concern, but representing, at the same 
time, the absolute necessity of complymg with the request of 
the conquering Swede. 

Augustus, on receiving this intelligence, saw that he must 
either relinquish his crown, or resolve to preserve it by force 
of arms : and he took the most vigorous measures for appealing 
to the decision of the sword. Havine strengthened his Saxon 
guards, on which he placed his chief dependence, with the suc- 
cours of the nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, who still re- 
mained faithful to him, and also with that body of Polish troops 
which bore the name of the jlrmy of the Crcnxm^ he marched in 
quest of the king of Sweden. Nor was he long in meeting with 
his antagonist, that prince having already taken the field with 
the same hostile views. The contending kings met (on the 20th 
of July, 1702, N. S.) in a spacious plain near Clissaw, between 
Warsaw and Cracow. Augustus led about twenty-four thou- 
sand men; Charles had scarcely one half of that number, yet he 
advanced to the charge with intrepidity ; and although the king 
of Poland performed every thing that could be expected from a 
gallant prince fighting for his crown, he was defeated with 
great slaughter. Thrice did he rally his troops in person, and 
attempt to restore the battle, but in vain : all his efforts were 
fruitless. The Saxons only could be said to fight for him. — 
The Poles, who formed his right wing, gave ground at the be- 
ginning of the engagement Some fled through fear, others 
mm disaffection. The valour and good fortune of Charles pre- 
vailed. He gained a complete victory, with all the honours that 
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could attend it :.he took possession of the enemy's camp ; and 
the baggage, the cannon, and even the military cnest of Augus- 
tus fell into his hands. 

The king of Sweden halted not a moment oh the field of bat- 
tle. He directed his march instantly to Cracow, which surren- 
dered without firing a gun. Determined still to pursue Augus- 
tus, in order to prevent his assembling a new army, Charles 
quickly left that city: but his thigh bone being broken soon after, 
in consequence of the fall of his horse, he was confined to his 
bed for six weeks. During this interval of repose, the king of 
Poland assembled a diet at Lublin; where, by his affability, en- 
gaging manner, and fine accomplishments, he in a great mea- 
sure recovered the affections of his subjects. All the palatines 
who were present swore that they would continue faithful to 
their sovereign. They agreed to maintain an army of fifty 
thousand men for his defence ; and they resolved, that forty 
days should be allowed the king of Sweden finally to determine, 
whether he was disposed to peace or war. 

As soon as Charles was able to quit his confinement, he over- 
turned all the resolutions of the diet at Lublin, by a similar as- 
sembly at Warsaw. Meanwhile, having received a strong rein- 
forcement firom Pomerania, he marched against the remains of 
the army which he had defeated at Clissaw, and which had been 
recruited during his constrained inaction. He came up with 
the enemy on the first of May, in 1703, at Pultausk. Greneral 
Stenau commanded the Saxons, who amounted to ten thousand 
men. The Swedes consisted only of an equal number ; yet so 
great was the terror inspired by the arms of Charles, that one 
half of the enemy fled at his approach, and the rest were soon 
routed and dispersed. Augustus himself retired to Thorn, an 
ancient city on the Vistula, in Polish Prussia. Charles follow- 
ed him ; first blockaded, then besieged the place, and compell- 
ed the garrison to surrender in the autumn ; but the king of 
Poland had found means, before it was regularly investeo, to 
escape into Saxony. 

The diet at Warsaw, through the intrigues of the cardinal 
primate, now declared, " that Augustus, elector of Saxony, was 
incapable of wearing die crown of Poland ;" and all the mem- 
bers, with one voice, pronounced the throne to be vacant, on the 
14th of February, 1704. It was the intention of the king of 
Sweden, and the wish of the diet, to raise to the throne James, 
eldest son of the celebrated Sobieski; but that prince being taken 
prisoner with his brother Constantine, while hunting in the 
neighbourhood of Breslaw in Silesia, by a party of Saxon dra- 
goons, the crown of Poland was offered to a younger brother, 
named Alexander, who rejected it with a generosity perhaps un- 
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exampled in history. Nothing, he said, should ever induce him 
to take advantage of the misfortune of his elder brothers ; and 
he entreated Charles to employ his victorious arms in restoring 
liberty to the unhappy captives. 

This refusal, and the misfortune which led to it, having dis- 
concerted the measures of the Swedish monarch, his minister, 
count Piper, who was as great a politician, as his master was a 
warrior, advised Charles to take the crown of Poland to him- 
self. He represented how easy it would be to accomplish such 
a scheme, with a victorious army, and a powerful party in the 
heart of the kingdom, which was already subdued : — and he 
tempted him with the title of *^ Defender of the Evangelical Re- 
Kgian /'' an appellation which flattered the prejudices of the 
northern conqueror. What Gustavus Vasa had effected in Swe- 
den might be accomplished, the count affirmed, with the great- 
est facility in Poland ; the establishment of the Lutheran reli- 
gion, and the enfranchisement of the people, whom the nobles 
and clergy held in the most abject slavery. Charles acquiesced 
in the prudent proposal for a moment ; but blinded by the illu-. 
sions of romantic glor}% he afterward told his minister, that he 
bad more pleasure in giving away than in conquering king- 
doms ! He accordingly recommended, to the choice of uie diet, 
Stanislaus Leczinski, palatine of Posnania, who was immedi- 
ately raised to the throne. 

While Charles was thus imposing a kin^ on the vanquished 
Poles, and the Danish monarch din^t not disturb his operations; 
while the new king of Prussia courted his friendship, and his 
antagonist Augustus was forced to take refuge in his electoral 
dommions — the czar Peter was growing every day more formi- 
dable. Though he had given the king of Poland litde immediate 
assistance, he had made a powerful diversion in Ingria: and had 
not only become a good soldier himself, but had instructed his 
subjects in the art of war. He had able engineers, well-served 
artillery, and experienced officers ; discipline was established 
among his troops ; and he had acquired the great secret of sub- 
sisting his armies. In consequence of these improvements, he 
took Marva by assault, on the 21st of August, 1704, after a re- 
gular siege, during which he had prevented it from receiving 
any succours, either by sea or land. Nor was this his only 
glory. The Russians were no sooner masters of the city, than 
they began to pillage it, and abandoned themselves to the most 
enormous barbarities. The czar flew from place to place, to 
stop the plunder and carnage; and having killed two soldiers, 
who refused to obey his orders, he entered the town house, and 
laying his sword, yet reeking with gore, upon the table, said to 
Vol. IV. H 
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the magistrates, << This weapon is not stained with the Uood of 
your fellow citizens, but with that oS my own people, which I 
have shed to save your lives.'' 

Had Peter always paid the same attention to the rights of hu- 
mantty, his character would have stood fairer in the annals of 
history ; and for his honour it must be recorded, that, while he 
was thus saving one city from destruction, he was employed in 
erecting another, at no very great distance from Narva, in the 
heart of his new conquests; namely, Petersburgh, which he after- 
ward made the place of his residence, and the centre of his trade. 
That city is situated on the northern borders of Ingria, b a 
marshy island, around which the Neva divides itself into several 
branches, before it falls into the Gulf of Finland. 

This uncultivated island, which, during the short summer m 
those regions, was only a heap of mud, and in winter a frozen 
pool, into which there was no entrance on the land side bat 
through pathless forests and deep morasses, and which had been 
the haunt of wolves and bears, was filled, in 1703, with three 
hundred thousand men whom the czar had assembled firom other 
parts of his dominions. Even the peasants ol Astracan, and 
those who dwelt on the frontiers of China, were transported to 
Petersburgh ; and the czar was obliged to clear forests, make 
roads, drain marshes, and raise mounds, before he could lay 
the foundations of his future capital. The whole was a violence 
upon nature. Peter was determined to people a country, that 
did not seem intended for the habitation of men; and neither the 
inundation that demolished his works, the sterility of the soil, 
the ignorance of the workmen, nor even the mortality which is 
said to have carried off one hundred thousand men in the begin- 
ning of the undertaking, could divert him firom his purpose. By 
a proper distril)ution of favours, he drew many strangers to the 
new city ; bestowing lands upon some, houses upon others, and 
encouraging, by liberal rewards, artists of every description. 
Above all, he rendered it proof against the utmost efforts c^his 
enemies; so that the Swedish genemls, who gained frequent ad- 
vantages over his troops, were never able to injure this infant 
settlement. Petersburgh remained in perfect securiQr amid the 
destructive war by which it was surrounded. 

While the czar was employed in erecting a new capital, and 
creating, as it were, a new people, he still held out a helping 
hand to the fugitive Augustus, who had again found his way 
into Poland, had retaken Warsaw, and been obliged a second 
time to abandon it. Peter invited him to Grodno, to concert 
measures for retrieving his affairs. To that town Augustus 
repaired in November 1705 ; and being no longer afraid of ex- 
asperating the Poles, by the introduction of foreigners into their 
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countiy, as they had already done their worst against him, it 
was resolved that sixty thousand Russians should attack the 
Swedes in their late conquests. This great force soon entered 
Poland; and dividing into several bodies, fiercely ravaged the 
lands of all the palatines who had declared for Stanislaus. An 
army of Cossacks also entered the Polish territories, and spread 
desolation on every side, with all the fury of barbarians. And 
general Schulemburg, who had distinguished himself by the 
passage of the Oder, in sight of the king of Sweden, and by a 
retreat esteemed equal to a victory, even by Charles himself^ 
was advancing with an army of Saxons. 

If success had dei^cnded upon numbers, the Swedish mo« 
narch must now have been crushed. But his usual good for- 
tune, the effect of his active and enterprising spirit, still attend- 
ed him. The Russian armies were attacked and defeated so 
fast) that the last was routed before it had heard of the disaster 
of the first Nothing could stop the progress of the conquer- 
ing Swedes, or equal their celerity. If a river interposed, they 
swam across k; and Charles, at the head of his cavalry, march- 
id thirty leagues in twenty-four hours*^. Struck -.vith terror at 
such rapid movements, which to them appeared altogether 
miraculous, and reduced to a small number by their various 
defeats, the Russians retired beyond the Nieper, leaving Au- 
gustus to his fate« 

In the mean time Schulemburg, having repassed the Oder, 
offered batde to mareschal Renschild, who was considered as 
die best general in the service of Charles, and was called th^ 
Parmenio of the Alexander of the North. These two great 
commanders met on the 12th of February, 1706, atFrauenstadt, 
Renschild haid only thirteen battalions, and twenty-two squad- 
mosy mi(king in atl about ten thousand men : Schulemberg 
had doufafte that number ; yet was he defeated with great 
.sbngfater. Six thousand Russians and Saxons were killed on 
die spot ; seven thousand were made prisoners ; and all their 
artillery, baggag6^ ammunition, and provisions, fell into the 
hands of the victors; Renschild tambhed the lustre of his 
success by the deliberate slaughter of one thousand RussianSt 
long after all resistance had ceased. 

With a tiew of terminating the troubles of Poland, where, by 
feason of its desohite state, his army could no longer subsist, 
Charles no^ proposed to carry the war into the hereditary do- 
minions of Augustus. He accordingly directed his march to- 
w^s Silesia; passed the Oder; entered Saxony, with twenty- 

40 On tbiioea«sion every soldier had a horse by hit side to mooot when the steed wlM 
4li9ii^ «acrieA' him wii tM weary to pnMced with the reaui^ 
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four thousand men ; and having laid the whole country under 
contribution, pitched his camp at Alt-Ranstadt, near the plain 
of Luizen, rendered famous by the memorable victory and 
death of Gustavus Adolphus. Unable to contend with so pow- 
erful an adversary, already in the heart of his dominions, Au* 
gustus was under the necessity of suing for peace. He obtained 
It, but on the most humiliating terms; being constrained to re- 
nounce for ever all pretentions to the crown of Poland, and to 
acknowledge Stanislaus as lawful sovereign of that kingdom. 
When his plenipotentiaries endeavoured to procure some mi- 
tigation of the rigour of these conditions, they were constantly 
answered by count Piper, *< Such is the will of my master ; 
and he never alters his resolution !'' 

Before Augustus ratified this treaty, his troops and those of 
the czar obtained a victory over the {occes of Charles at Kalish, 
not>\ ithstanding all the exertions of general Meyerfcld, who 
could not submit without exn^me reluctance to the shame of a 
defeat, though it was certainly no great disgrace for ten thou- 
sand men, of whom not one half were Swedes, to resign the ho- 
nours of die field to thirty-five thousand Russians, Poles, and 
Saxons. The domineering Charles would not suflfer Augus- 
tus to derive any benefit from this success, but insisted on his 
complete and final assent to the disadvantageous terms which 
had oeen proposed for his acceptance. 

The march of the king of Sweden into Germany, his frequent 
victories, and the arbitrary manner in which he had deposed 
Augustus, filled all Europe with hopes of his friendship, or ap- 
prehensions from his power. France courted his alliance with 
an ardour proportioned to the distressed state of her afiairs. 
Offended at his gross violation of the privileges of the Germanic 
body, the diet at Ratisbon showed a disposition to declare him 
an enemy of the empire; but the emperor Joseph, dreading the 
effects of such a measure, employed all his influence to oppose 
it, at the same time that he endeavoured to soften any resent- 
ment which it might excite in the breast of the northern con- 
queror, by flattering his pride. Charles was pleased with these 
attentions, without being swayed by them. Wholly occupied 
with the great project of humbling his other antagonist, the czar 
Peter, and even of reducing him to the same abject condition 
into which he had already brought Augustus, he disregarded 
all the solicitations of the French court, and seemed to favour 
the views of the emperor, without having any attachment to 
his interest. 

Louis, thus disappointed in his hopes of engaging the king of 
Sweden in his cause, and broken in spirit by misfortunes, began 
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seriously to tbink of putting an end to a war, which had brought 
accumulated disgrace upon hb arms, and the deepest distress 
upon his subjects. Having privately made some ineffectual ap- 
plications to the ministers of Holland, he resolved publicly to 
manifest his earnest desire of peace ; and therefore ordered the 
elector of Bavaria to write letters to the duke of Marlborough 
and the Dutch field deputies, proposing a general congress. — > 
As a proof of his sincerity, he mentioned at once the sacrifices 
which he was willing to make. He offered all the Spanish do- 
tninions in Italy to the archduke Charles ; to the states-general, 
a barrier in the Netherlands ; and, to the duke of Savoy, a 
compensation for the injuries which he bad sustained from the 
war. In return for such liberal concessions, he demanded, 
that the electorate of Bavaria should be restored to its native 
prince^ and that Philip should be allowed to possess Spain and 
her American dominions^^ ; or, in the lofty language^ of the 
proud Castilians, Spain and the Indies^'. 

The confederates, by concluding a peace on these terms, and 
others which they might have dictated, particularly for the per- 
petual disjunction of the crowns of France and Spain, would 
have obtained the chief objects of the grand alliance ; yet was 
the offer, though surely a sufficient foundation for entering upon 
a negotiation, wantonly rejected, and Europe was destined to 
remain, for many years longer, a scene of carnage, confusion, 
and distress, in order to gratify the passions of a few ambitious 
and selfish men. The duke of Marlborough was fond of the 
emoluments as well as the glory of war : prince Eugene, be- 
side being under the influence of similar motives, was actuated 
by an implacable resentment against France ; and the pension- 
ary Heinsius, who led the councils of the Dutch republic, 
yielded to his own interest, while he acted in subserviency to 
those two generals. These were the three great springs that 
now directed the grance alliance : and the motion communi- 
cated by their joint impulse, was accelerated by the torrent of 
victory. The views of the allies extended with their successr 
es : — Having humbled France, they aspired at the conquest 
of Spain. It was accordingly resolved, that no peace should be 
made with the house of Bourbon^ while a prince of that family 
continued to fill the Spanish throne^. 

41 Barnet, book «ii. 

4fi This mode of speaking^ aeemt to have been introdueed, when the Spuniards were in 
potaeiftioo of the Portuguese settlemenU in lodis, where all other Europeans were longoon- 
tidered ss iotrtidrrs ; and when Spain asaerttrd an exclusive right to the whole AtnerteaA 
continent^ as well as to the neiglihouring islantts, to which she guve the name of ihe WeH 
Jkdief. Hf nee too, bT a still more ridiculous Tanity, the Spanish monarohs still assume the 
title of'* King ofthe East and West Indies." 

43 ** I do MA remember," mjn lord BoliDgbroke, *' 9nj parliamentary declaration for con* 
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Thus, my dear Philip, were the objects of tfiis cotifederacy 
in a great measure cluinged; and, in order to form a true 
judgment of the whole, you must consider very attentively the ^ 
new scheme, and compare it with the original plan of the grand 
alliance, in reference to the general interests of £urope, and 
the particular interests of your own country. You will then, I 
tfiink, be of opinion, that the war was wise and just before this 
change, because necessary to maintain that equality among the 
powers of Europe on which their peace and common pros- 
perity depend $ but that it was unwise and unjust, after this 
change, because unneces^ry to such end, and directed to other 
and contrary ends. After this change, it became a war of pas* 
sion, of ambition, of avarice, and of private interest, to which 
the general interest of Europe were sacrificed so entirely, that, 
tf the terms insisted on by die confederates had been granted, 
such a new system of power would have been created, as must 
have exposed the balance of that power to deviations, not infe* 
nor to those which the viar was originally intended to prevent^. 

Whilst we reprobate this ambitious scheme, consiaered in a 
general view, we find particular occasion to lament the fate of 
Great Britain in the midst of triumphs that have t)een so greatly 
extolled. Victories that bring honour to the arms, may bring 
shame to the councils of a nation. To win a battle, to take a 
town, is the glory of a commander, and of an army. Of this 



Hmd^Sf the toar till PhQip V. 41001(1 be dethroned, before the year 1706 ; and (hen each a 
declanitJOo was judged neoemry to second the resolution of our ministers and our allies, m 
dqwrtingfrom the principlf-t or the grand allianee, and in proposinK not only the reduction 
of the Freneh, hot the amquett of the Spanish monarehy, as the objeet of the war.'^-«- 
iSketch of the JKet. and State of Europe), And, little faith as is plaeed in the hlstorieifl tea- 
4imony of Boiingbroke, he seems here to have truth on his side, notwithstandinr what has 
lieen lidvanced to the contrary by lord Walpole, who endeavours to prove, that altnoagh the 
Icing of Enghnd, and the states-general of the tJnited Provinces, hid acknowledged Philip 
V, as lawful king of Spain, in virtue of the will of his predecessor Charles D., the /tiaiary 
«if^^ of the grand alliance was to deprive him of the throne of that kingdom, and place upon 
k a prince of the house of Austria, {jnrwer to the Latter Part ^ Lord Bolin^^§roke*e Lst' 
Uro on the StmAofSSetery). That such was the aim of the imperial family is very certain ; 
hut England and Holfamd (see Let. XX.) refused to engage tor so much. In aflftrward 
gomg that lenMh, they eonsequently altered or enlai^ their plan. What ia fintlier ne- 
ceswry to be «ibaerved on this intricate subject, may be found in the reflections introductoi^ 
to the negolsstioos at Utrecht (Letter XXm.)— -Thon^ a well-wisher Id the cause of the 
«OBfedenttes, Iseom to conceal th^erroraor mconsistenmes. It was not originally atipnkted, 
in any article of the grand alliance, that a prince of the house of Bourbon should be utteriy 
prednded from sitting on the throne of Spain, or from possessHig, tosether i4th that king* 
dooi, the Snanisb dominions in America. But, on the accession of the duke of Savoy and 
the king of Pbrtogal to the grand alliance, the confederates began to extend their views { and, 
ineneeoAhe '" ' * *^ ---- 



I conseqneneeonhe successes of the war, from 1703 to 1706» that resoloiknwai formed which 
giave rise to these remarks. 

44 The emperor Joseph, who died a few years after, waa then widiottt male iarae. And 
the union of the kingdoms of Spain nnd Hungary, with the German and Italian dominiona of 
the boose of Austria, m the person of the ardiduke Charies. supported by the wealth of the 
Amerienn mines, would have been no less dangerous to the liberties of Europe, independent 
of the weidbt of the imperial crown, than the union «f the Freooh and Spautah i 
«nder Phflip V. or his detoendantt. 
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glory we bad a very large share. But tbe wisdom of a nation 
is to proportion the ends she proposes to her interest and her 
strength. Great Britain neither expected nor desired any thing 
beyond what she might have obtained, by adhering to die first 
principles of the grand alliance. But she was hurried into those 
of the new plan by the causes already stated, by the prejudices 
and the rashness of party, by the influence which the successes 
of the confederate arms gave to our ministers Godolphin and 
Marlborough, and by the popularity, if I may so speak, which 
they gave to the war itself. The people were unwilling to put 
an end to a contest that afforded so many occasions of public re- 
joicing, and so wide a range for national pride. 

The £n^lish ministry, however, though thus lav- j-^- 

ish of the blood and treasure of the nation, in sup- * * 
port of unnecessary foreign wars, were by no means negligent 
of its internal tranquillity and happiness. That uwion of £n«- 
gland and Scotland under one legislature, which had, as we have 
seen, been often attempted in vain, was now establish- ml ^ 
ed by a parliamentary act, after warm debates in each 
kingdom ; and, in consequence of it, all disputes concerning 
the Scottish crown were fortunately prevented^. 

The mincipal articles of that treaty are to the following pur- 
port: *< That the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
should be united into onb, by the name of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN ; — ^that the succession to the united kingdom should re- 
main to the princess Sophia, duchess dowager of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, bein^ Protestants; and that all pa- 
pists, and persons marrying papists, should be excluded from, 
and for ever incapable of inheriting the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, or any part of the dominions thereto belonging ; — that 
the whole p^ple of Great Britain should be represented by 
one parliament, in which sixteen peers, and forty-five com- 
moners, chosen for Scotland, should sit and vote ;*— that the 
subjects of the united kingdom should enjoy an entire freedom 
and intercourse of trade and navigation, and reciprocal com- 
munication of all other rights, privileges, and advantages, be- 
longing to the subjects of either kingdom ;-*that the laws in 
regard to public right, policy, and civil government, should 
be the same throughout the united kingdom: and that no alter- 
ation should be made in the laws respecting private rights, 
unless for the evident utility of the subjects residing in Scot- 
land ;'— that the rights and privileges of the royal boroughs in 
Scotland should not be affected by the union ; — ^and that the 
court of session, or college of justice, with all the other courts 

45 This great erent took pUwe Oft tbe fintaf May. 
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of judicature in Scotland, should remain as constituted by the 
laws of that kingdom, and with the same authorit)' and privi- 
leges as before the union ; subject nevertheless to such regula* 
tions as might be made by the parliament of Gireat Britain/' 

Beside these general and permanent articles, it was particu- 
larly stipulated, that the sum of three hundred and nine^-eight 
thousand pounds, granted by the English parliament, should be 
paid to Scotland, as an equivalent for that augmentation of the 
customs and excise, which had become necessary ** for preserv- 
ing an equality of trade throughout the united kingdom,'* and 
which would be applicable toward the payment of the public 
debt of England, contracted before the union ; that this sum 
should be applied, partly toward the extinction of the national 
debt of Scotland, partly toward the indemnification of the adven- 
turers in the African and Indian or Darien company ; and the 
residue, after the reimbursement of such individuals as might 
suffer by the reduction (or rather elevation) of the coin of Scot- 
land to the standard of England, should be devoted to the en- 
couragement of fisheries and manufactures in that kingdom^. 

Though this treaty, all circumstances considered, was neither 
dishonourable nor disadvantageous to Scotland, yet was it zeal* 
ously opposed, not only by the adherents of the excluded family, 
whose particular interest it was to obstnict such a measure, but 
also by many independent members of the Scottish parliament, 
on principles of sincere patriotism. Of these, the most firm and 
resolute was Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun ; a man of a cultivated 
genius, of a warm temper, a lofty courage, a bold eloquence, and 
an incorruptible integrity. Finding all his efforts ineffectual, to 
prevent the enactment of the bill of union, and believing it im- 
possible that a majority of his countrymen could ever have been 
brought to consent to the annihilation of their ancient monarchy 
without the influence of English gold, he resolved to quit the 
kingdom, that he mi^ht not share in their infamy, by conde- 
scending so far as to live among them. On the day of his de- 
Sirture, his friends crowded around him, entreating him to stay, 
ven after his foot was in the stirrup, they continued their soli- 
citations, anxiously crying, " Will you forsake your country V^ 
He reverted his head, and darting on them a look of indigna- 
tion, keenly replied, " It is only fit for the slaves that sold it V^ 
then leaped upon the saddle, and put spurs to his horse^^; leav- 
ing the whole company struck with a momentary humiliation, 
and (bliiid to the extravagance of his conduct) at a loss which 

46 See De Foe'k Bi9t. of the Tfnion, where the uiides are printed ftt Urge, with all the 
tminentt for and againtt them. 

47 Thii ancedoto the author had from the lite Patriok, lord EUbank. 
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most to admire, the pride of his virtue or the elevatbn of his 
spirit 

That some of the evils, foretold by the Scottish patriots at the 
union, have sinceov^taken their countrymen, cannot be denied; 
particularly the accumulation of taxes, in consequence of the 
growdi of the English national debt (which then amounted 
only to about twen^ millions,) and the multiplication of the 
heed of insolent revenue-officers. Yet have the Scots, from 
that lera, enjoyed m(H« haf^piness, as a people, and risen to 
more wealth and conse<iuence, as individiuds, than they could 
have attained in their disunited state. 

Nor has England reason to complain of the uiuon. Instead 
of turbulent neighbours, she has gained, by communicating her 
privileges to die Scots, hardy soldiers to fight her battles, and 
induslnous workmen in every branch of manufacture. She has 
aeoured for ever the undivided sovereignty of Great Britain, 
and the liberties of Englishmen, against the usurpations of 
foreign or ^mestic ambition, by making the conservation of 
that sovereignty and those liberties, the common interest of all 
the t»ave Bod free subjects of the United Kikgook. 



LETTER XXII. 



734^ General View of Europe continued, from the Refusal of the 
French Offers of Peace, at the End of the Campaign of \706, 
io the Commencement of the Conferences at OertruyOenburg^ 
in 1710. 

THE king of France, finding all his offers of ^ ^ j-^j^ 
peace rejected with disdain by the confederates, pre- 
pared himself to brave, once more, that storm which he could 
not dispel. To supply the want of mcMiey, he issued bills upon 
the mint, to a very large amount, in imitation of the exchequer 
bills circulated by the English goverment ; but, by refusin^r to 
take those bills in payment of the taxes, he threw them into 
such discredit, that, after every expedient to raise their value 
had been tried, they remained at a discount of more than fifty 
per cent. He was therefore obliged, on the failure of this des- 
perate resource, which augmented the distress of his people at 
the same time that it weakened their confidence in the crown, 
to continue the practice of burthenbome loans, and to anticipate 
the royal revenues 

1 Voltaire, Steele, ohiip. zxTiii. 

Vol. IV. I • r- I 
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But, notwithstanding these disadvantages, he was enabled to 
make very considerable preparations for opposing the eflForts of 
his victorious enemies. He extended a line of militia along the 
coasts of the channel, and the shores, of the Mediterranean : he 
formed an army in Flanders, under the duke de Vendome; ano- 
ther was collected by mareschal Villars, in the neighbouriiood 
of Strasburg ; troops were levied in Navarre, and in Rousillon; 
and large reinforcements were sent to the army of the duke of 
Berwick in Spain. These succours were partly furnished in 
consequence of fresh, but not unexpected, disasters in Italy. 
The French troops, to the number of fifteen thousand, being 
obliged to evacuate the duchies of Milan, Mantua, and Modena, 
by a capitulation signed in the spring, were despatched to the 
assistance of Philip. The kingdom of Naples was subdued by 
the allies ; and the few places in the dominions of the duke of 
Savoy, that were still held by French or Spanish garrisons, 
were reduced before the close of the campaign. 

The fortune of the war was very different in Spain. There 
the allies, more through their own misconduct than the strength 
of the enemy, received a dreadful overthrow. Charles III., pre- 
tending that Catalonia was in danger, separated himself, with a 
large detachment, from the principal army, commanded by the 
earl of Galway and the marquis de las Minas ; who, having ex- 
hausted all their provisions in Valencia, attempted to penetrate 
into New Castile. With this view, they passed the river Xucar^ 
and marched toward Almanza. The duke of Berwick did not 
hesitate a moment to give them battle. Ignorant of the succours 

A r'loc Q M he had received, the confederates eagerly advan- 
Aprii^5, c^. IN. ^^j ^ ^^ ^j^^^g^^ g^^^^j ^j^ ^^^^^^ victories, 

and animated with hopes of new success. The action soon be- 
came general, and the field was obstinately disputed. The Eng- 
lish and Dutch infanny penetrated through the centre of the 
enemy, and proceeded as far as the walls of Almanza. Mean- 
while the French and Spanish cavalry, on the right wing, twice 
broke the horse of the allies, and were as often repulsed by their 
foot, under cover of which the horse rallied. In order to over- 
come this difficulty, the duke of Berwick ordered a body of in- 
fantry to advance to the assistance of his cavalry on the right. 
A vigorous charge was ^iven, botli by horse and foot at the 
same time. The left wing of the allies now gave way ; and 
their right, which had hitherto maintained its ground, being 
flanked by the right of the enemy, was broken and dispersed ; 
while their gallant infantry in the centre, where they had car- 
ried every thing before them, in attempting to retreat, on i^peing 
the defeat of their two wings, were surroundetl by the enemy^s 
cavalry, and almost all were killed or made prisqners. 
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Few victories have been more complete than that which the 
duke of Berwick gained at Ahnanza. Four thousand of the 
confederates were slain, and six thousand became captives. 
Among the latter were six major-generals, as many brigadiers, 
twenty colonels, and a proportional number of inferior officers, 
said to amount to eight hundred. All the artillery of the van- 
quished, most of their baggage, with one hundred and twenty 
colours and standards, fell into the hands of the victors. Las 
Minas, who was wounded in" the arm^ and who had seen his«» 
mistress, fiditing in the habit of an Amazon, killed by his side, 
escaped to Xativa ; and the earl of Gal way, who had received 
two cuts in the face, stopped not his flight till he arrived at 
Tortosa near the mouth of the Fbro'. 

The duke of Orleans, who now assumed the command of the 
French army, did not neglect the opportunity which fortune and 
the abilities of die duke of Berwick had procured him, of re- 
trieving the aflPairs of his family in Spain. He reduced the city, 
and recovered the whole kingdom of Valencia : he directed his 
march into Arragon, and reduced Saragossa and other towns 
under the dominion of Philip ; while Charles either loitered in 
Catalonia, or made unimportant excursions toward the fron- 
tiers of Roussillon^ 

The affiiirs of the confederates did not wear a more favourable 
aspect in Germany. The continuance of the rebellion in Hun- 

iry, combined with the habitual inactivity of the court of 

ienna, and the sluggishness of the German princes, had almost 
exposed the empire to calamities as great as those from which 
it was relieved by the battle of Blenheim. The margrave of 
Bareith, who had succeeded to the command of the imperialists 
on the death of the prince of Baden: was in no condition, in the 
early part of the campaign, to oppose the French under Villars; 
who, naving passed the Rhine at Strasburg, forced the lines of 
the Germans at Stolhoffen, entered Suabia, laid the duchy of 
Wirtemberg under contribution, and penetrated to the Danube^. 

But the superiority of the French, in the heart of Germany, 
was not the only danger which the empire had now to fear. 

8 Hist. G«D. d'Espagne.— Mod. Uiut. Hist. Tot. vii. fol. edit. 

8 Duke of Berwieic, abi tap. **1 muit not here omit," says this intelligent obsenrer of 
mankind, ** a singolar circurastanoe. The count de la Puebla, who commanded in Saragos- 
n, made the hihabitants believe, that the reports raised concerning a new krmj coming from 
Navarre were false, and even that the camp, which appeared, was nothing more than a 
phantom formed hj magic art. In this persuasion, the clergy went in procession upon the 
ramparts ; and from that eminent situation, after a number of prayers, exorcised the pre- 
tenoed spectres that were in sight! — ^It is not a little surprising^,*' adds he, ** that the people 
oould be so credulous as to adopt such an idea. But thev were spon undeceived by the bus- 
aars of the army of the duke of Orleans; who having briskly pursued, to the gates of the city, 
a party of the count's cavalry, cut off some of their beads !" Mem. vol. i.. 

4 Barre, Aist. d'Allemagne, tome x.— Burnet, book vii. 
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Charles XIL, who had remained in Saxony during the winler, 
found some plausible pretences for quarrelling with the court of 
Vienna; and although all reasonable satisfaction was given him, 
on the subject of his complaints^he continued tourae them widi 
an obstmacy suitable to his character. From comiJaints he pro- 
ceeded to demands ; requiring that the Protestants in Silesia 
should be indulged with the free exercise of their religion, ac- 
cording to the treaty of Westphalia ; that his imperial majesty 
should relinquish all pretentions to the quota which tfie king of 
Sweden was bound to fumi^, by the tenure on which he pos- 
sessed his German dominions ; and that the whole Sw^ish 
army, in its return through Silesia into Poland, should be main- 
tained at the charge of tfie court of Vienna*. 

The queen of England, though sensible that the emperor was 
not in a situation to refuse those imperious demandS| was appre- 
hensive that the pride of Joseph might overcome his attention to 
the interests d[ the allies^. She therefcx'e ordered the duke of 
Marlborough, who waMK) less a statesman and a courtier than 
a general, to repair to Saxony, and attempt to soothe the king of 
Sweden. When the duke arrived in the Swedish camp, at* Alt* 
Ranstadt^ where he was received with the respect due to his cha* 
racter, he paid Charles some handsome compliments, to which 
no answer was returned, but which had perhaps the desired 
eflPect He went even so far as to tell the northern conqueror, 
that he should esteem it a peculiar happiness, if he could have 
an opportunity of learning, under so great a commander, those 
par^ of the military science which he did not yet understand. 
And having acquired, by a long course of experience, the art of 
diving into the characters of men, and of reading their most 
ae<iret thoughts in their looks and gestures, he soon discovered 
th^ inclinations and views erf* the king of Sweden. In the plea- 
sure with which he talked of the victories of the allies, Marl- 
borough perceived his aversion against France ; white the kin- 
dling of his eye at the name of the czar, and a map of Russia 
lying upon his table, made this profound politician intimately 
acquainted with the future designs of Charles. He therefore 
took leave, without making him any proposals; sensible that his 
disputes with the emperor could be easily accommodated, as all 
his demands would be granted^. England and Holland accor- 
dingly guarantied the promises of the court of Vienna: and the 
czar having entered Poland, the king dT Sweden repassed the 

5 Contin.Pufend,lib. vii. 

6 The emperor, it appears, vras by no means so hanghtj as the qaeen Imagioed i for. 
when the pope complainec! of his restoring the ehurehes tothe Protestants, he facetiously re- 
plied, *< Had the king of Sweden proposed that I should become a Luthei:an myself I know 
not what might haTe been the eonseqnenoe." M^ moires de Ch:«ndeboar^, tome i. 

7 « These partloutars," says Yollaire, " I had from the dveikeas of Marlborongh." 
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Oder, in quest of new victories, and in hopes of soon returning 
to hold the balance of Europe. 

In Flanders no event of importance happened during this 
campaign, nor any thing memorable at sea. The duke de Ven- 
dome prudently avoided an action, and made his movements 
whh so much judgment, that Marlborough found no opportunity 
of attacking him to advantage. The naval operations were 
chiefly confined to the siege of Toulon. 

The reduction of the Spanish dominions in Italy, and the 
capitulation with respect to the Milanese, having left prince 
Eugene and the duke of Savoy perfecdy disengaged, a plan was 
£3rined by them, in conjunction with the maritime powers, for 
invading France from that quarter, and reducing Toulon or 
Marseilles; an enterprise which, if attended with success, it was 
hoped would put an end to the war. The prince and the duke, 
after having for some tkne amused the enemy, by a feint upon 
Dauphine, in order to conceal their real design, turned off tow- 
ard the shoie of the Mediterranean; forced the passage of the 
river Var; proceeded along the coast of Provence; ana arrived, 
by a long and difficult march, before Toulon; while Sir Cloud- 
esly Shovel, with a formidable fleet, attended their motions, 
supplied the army with necessaries, and blocked up the town 
by sea*. 

Unfortunately for the allies, only two hours before prince Eu- 
gene appeared with the van of the imperialists, the French h49 
found means to throw eight thousand men into Toulon. They 
bad taken possession of all the eminences that commanded the 
city; and the confederates, in attempting to gain these, were 
either repulsed wiA great slaughter, or obliged to acquire and 
maintain them at a still greater expense of Mood. Discouraged 
by circumstances so adverse, by the bad condition of their army, 
and the want of concert in their operations, — and apprehensive 
of being surrounded by a superior force, as the French were in 
motion on every side, — the duke and the prince judged it pru- 
dent to abandon their enterprise, though sensible that the hopes 
and fears of all Europe were suspended on its issue. But this 
expedition, though finally unsuccessful, was highly detrimental 
to France. The confederates, in their passage and return through 
Provence, ruined a considerable extent of countiy. And the de- 
tachments drawn from the army of mareschal Villars, in order 
to succour Toulon, obliged him to relinquish all his high pro- 
jects in Germany, and to repass the Rhine, instead of advancing 
beyond the Danube^. 



8 Voltaire, Sieele, ohap. zx.— Bornet, book ?ii. 

9 Barre.—Bamct.— Voltaire. 
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The failure of the attempt upon Toulon however, the inac- 
tive campaign in Flanders, and the misfortunes of the confede- 
rates in Spain, furnished the enemies of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and of the lord-treasurer Godolphin with plausible pre- 
texts for discrediting their measures : and intrigues were form- 
ed for overturning their administration. These intrigues were 
chiefly conducted by Mr. Secretary Harley, who had acquired 
a great share of the queen's confidence, by flattering her politi- 
cal prejudices; and who, in order to strengthen his interest, had 
secured the support of Mrs. Masham, a new female favourite, 
who had partly supplanted the duchess of Marlborough in the 
affections of the queen ; or rather in that ascendency, though 
she did not usurp the same absolute dominion, which the du- 
chess had long exercised over the mind of her timid mistress. 

Apprised of the scheme that was formed for their ruin, Marl- 
borough and Godolphin complained to Anne of Harley's in- 
trigues; and not meeting with a satisfactory answer, they 
1708 threatened to resign their places, and absented them- 
* ' * selves from the cabinet. The council was struck 

with consternation. Even the secretary shrank from the load 
that was ready to (all on his shoulders. And the queen, from 
fear, not regard, recalled her ministers, and dismissed Harley, 
whose fortune his friend St John and others chose to follow, by 
resigping their places; yet not without hopes of having it one 
4iy iif their power to direct the councils of their sovereign, by 
fostering her affection for the excluded branch of her family, 
and increasing her secret repugnance to the succession of the 
house of Hanover. 

This division in the English cabinet, an^the discontents in 
Scotland, occasioned by the Union, encouraged Louis to make 
an attempt in favour of the pretended prince of Wales, whom 
he had acknowledged by the tide of James UI. not doubting 
that he should be able at least to create such distractions in 
Great Britain as would weaken the efforts of the allies in Flan- 
ders. To that attempt he was farther incited by the eager so- 
licitations of the Scottish Jacobites, who offered to raise and 
equip thirty thousand men, at their own expense, and to furnish 
them with provisions until they could march into England. 

In consequence of these magnificent promises, the pretender, 
under the name of the Chevalier de St. George, sailed from 
Dunkirk on board a French fleet, commanded by M. de Four- 
bin, with above five thousand soldiers, ten thousand muskets, 
and a supply of other implements of war. Their purpose was 
to enter the Frith of Forth, and land in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. But, through the ignorance or inattention of 
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their pilots, they overshot their destination ; and before they 
could repair t^eir error, sir George Byng, with a superior 
English fleet, had taken possession of the Frith**. Seeing now 
no prospect of success, and afraid of the capture of his whole 
squadron, the French admiral returned to Dunkirk, with the 
loss of only one ship, but to the utter confusion of the hopes 
of the pretender and his adherents, both in France and Great 
Britain*^ 

The English ministry, in concert with the parliament, took 
the most vigorous measures for repelling the intended invasion, 
as well as for continuing the war. And no sooner had all ap- 
prehensions of danger ceased, than the duke of Marlborough, 
the great pillar of the nation, and the chief support of the Grand 
Alliance, went over to Flanders, in order to command the con- 
federate alrmy, in conjunction with prince Eugene, who, in the 
beginning of the campaign, had headed a separate army upon 
the Rhine. The French army, commanded by the duke de 
Vendome in the name of the duke of Burgundy, though more 
numerous than that of the confederates, studiously avoided an 
action, or any hostile attempt ; until by treachery, under the 
appearance of surprise, they gained possession of Ghent and 
Bruges. The duke of Marlborough, accused of bein^ privy to 
this treachery, demonstrated by his conduct the injustice of the 
aspersion. Though not yet joined by prince Eugene's army, 
but assisted by the advice of that consummate general, he pass- 
ed the Scheld by a forced march, and came up with the enemy 
near Oudenarde. They could no longer decline a battle ; and 
their situation and superiority in numbers seemed to ensure 
success to their efforts. 

10 Bqrnety book Tii.-—Doke of Berwick, vol. i. 

11 It is truly.anrating to observe tbe eztravagAnce of the Jaeobite writers in speakioip of 
tbis intended invasion. Tiiey confidently affirm, that if the pretender could have landed in 
Scotland, with only the appearance of an army, he wonld t<Son have been enabled to march 
nxp England, in spite of all opposition ; and, by the junction of his English and Scottish ad- 
herents, to give law to a princess who was giving law to Europe ! Nay, they do not semple to 
declare that the queen's affection for her brother was so great, that, on his approach with a 
respectable force, she would readily have consented to the breaking of the Union, and to his 
immediate accession to the Scottish crown, that she might have a more certain prospect of 
transmitting to him the crown of England; not reflecting that his natural right to both crowns 
was preferable to hers, and therefore that any attempt to claim either, in her life time, must 
have excited the highest jealousv. The same writers, in the madness of rage at their cruel 
disappointment, even asserted that Louis gave Foorbin positive orders not to land the troops 
which he had ordered him to embark; though bv their embarkation, which he was under no 
necessity of ordering, and the voyage to Scotland, in consequence of it, ho hazarded the loss 
of a vef7 considerable armament ! (See Maopherson'a Hist, of Great Britain, vol. U. where 
the reveries of all the Jacobite writers may be found.) These are gross absurdities : but It is 
the unhappiness of party writers in general, and particularly of the abettors of the right of 
the uofbrtuoate family of Stuart, to pay little regard to truth, reason, or probability, in the 
▼ehement prosecution of their arguments ; to the proofs founded on facts, or those arising 
from eirctimstanees. 
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The Scheldt and several enclosures, covered the left wing of 
the French army. A morass lay along the hostile front; aod 
on a rising ground, on their right, the enemy (daced dieir ca- 
valry, interlined with parties of foot The infantry of the al- 
T 1 1 1 M <; '^^' advancing across the morass, were received 
Juiy 11. XN. c>. ^j^j^ ^^^^ firmness by die French foot. But the 

British cavalry broke the French horse at the first shock, and 
the foot intermixed with the squadrons were cut in pieces on 
the spot. Meantime the French infantry behind the morass 
had stood their ground against all the efforts of the confederates. 
In order, however, to avoid being flanked by the British ca- 
valry, now triumphant, they sheltered themselves in the enclo- 
sures on the banks of the Scheld ; and, although the approach 
of darkness prevented the defeat from becoming general, the 
fears and misconduct of die enemy yielded to the allies all the 
advantages of a complete victory. So great was their panic, 
that while the confederates expected noming but a renewal of 
the action the next morning, the vancjuished retreated by five 
different routes in the night : and that disgraceful and disorderiy 
flight, by breaking the spirit of the soldiers, rendered all the 
operations of the French timid, during the rest of the campaign. 
Though they preserved their cannon and baggage, their loss 
was great; for five thousand of their number were killed, nioe 
thousand taken prisoners, and near six thousand deserted^. 

Immediately after the battle of Oudenarde, the French were 
reinforced by a strong detachment, under the duke of Berwick, 
from the Rhine; and the confederates werejoined by die prince's 
army, which escorted a grand convoy. This convoy the duke 
of Berwick, whose troops arrived first, proposed to attack ; but 
that proposal, and every other which he had made during the 
campaign, were rejected by the duke de Vendome, either fircMn 
jealousy or timidity'^. In consequence of the safe arrival of 
the convoy, and the troops that guarded it, the siege of Lisle, 
the principal city in French Flanaers, and the second in the do- 
minions of Louis, the key of the kingdom, fortified with all the 
art of Vauban, was undertaken by the prince, while Marlbo* 
rough lay encamped in the neighbourhood, to prevent the ene- 
my from interrupdng the operations, and forward the necessaiy 
supplies to the besiegers. 

Few towns were ever, perhaps, more vigorously attacked or 
defended than Lisle ; into which the mareschal de Boufflers, 

IS FeQquieT«s.—BQniet.— Voltaire.— Duke of Berwick, toI. i. 

IS Duke of Berwick. toI. i.— As none of these proponU were embraoed, it it impaeiiUe 
to aaj, what Noeen might have atteoded them | but military men, in general, teem to be of 
optoioD, that most of the measarcs saggested were highly worthy of bong adopted. 
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an able and experienced officer, had thrown himself, with some 
of the best troops of France. The garrison consisted of about 
twelve thousand men; the besiegers, of at least thirty thousand. 
None of the works were carried without an obstinate struggle ; 
and scarcely were the assailants masters of one place, when 
they were driven fixjm another, and in danger of losing all their 
former advantages, gained at a great expense of blood. Yet 
still they persevered, and by perseverance advanced their pro- 
gress. Meanwhile Vendome endeavoured to distress them by 
cutting off their convoys. But in that service he most unac- 
countably failed, as well as in all his attempts to relieve the place; 
so that Boufflers, after a gallant defence of two months, was 
obliged to surrender Lisle. He retired into the citadel, which 
was also forced to capitulate; and Ghent and Bruges were re- 
covered before the close of the campaign^*. 

No event of importance occurred in Germany during the 
summer. The electors of Hanover and Bavaria, who were op- 
posed to each other on the Upper Rhine, not being in a condi- 
tion to act with effect in the field, employed themselves chiefly 
in fortifying their lines ; a precaution suggested by.fi mutual 
consciousness of weakness**. On the side of Italy, where much 
was expected, some advantages were gained by the allies, but 
nothing signal was performed. The duke of Savoy, who, be- 
side his native troops, had in his army twenty thousand men 
in the pay of Great Britain and the states, had formed great 
and extensive projects. He intended to pass through the ter- 
ritories of the Swiss, join the troops of the empire in Alsace, 
and penetrate into France on that side. But he was so vigor- 
ously opposed by mareschal Villars, that he was happy in hav- 
. ing opened a passage into the enemy^s country, and secured 
his own dominions against the future invasions of the French 
on the most exposed side, by making himself master of ExiK 
les. La Perouse, and Fenestrelles*^. 

The confederates were yet less successful in Spain. There 

14 Barnet. book tu. The doke of Berwick partioalarij inTetttgatet the etnaes of the Mp- 
ture of Lid*. And it appean, if his adnee had been followed, that the convoys of the eon- 
fpderates woald have been effectually cat off, and perhaps prince Eogene, and even the 
dtike of MariboroQgh , defeated, by the assistance of troops that might have been drawn oot 
of the neighboaring garrisons, without their knowledge, to reinforce an already strong ar- 
my, by which they were sarroumled $ and which coald, with snch reinforcement, nave 
smosed the one, while it gave battle to the other. It also appears, on the same authority, 
that Marlbnrongh, on one occasion, would have toUily defeated Vandome, if he had not 
been prevented from hazarding; a battle by the field^eputies of the States. See the Duke 
of Berwick's Mem. vol. i. and the Letters at the end of the volume, which contain many 
curious particulars in the military line, and fully illustrate the principal events ol*ibe cam- 
paign hi Flaoders in 1708. 

15 Barre, Hist d'Allemagne, tome x.— Burnet, book vii. 

16 Bomet, obi sop.— State of Europe, 170S. 
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the house of Bourbon had two armies in the field, on the side 
of Catalonia ; one under the duke of Orleans, another led by 
the duke de Noailles ; and a third army in Estramadura, com- 
manded by the marquis de Bay. Though Charles III. had not 
a sufficient force to enable him to face Uie duke of Orleans in 
the field, the latter was prevented, by the unprovided condition 
of his army, firom making such pro^ss as might have been 
feared. He took, however, Tortosa m the summer; and De- 
nia and Alicant, in the province of Valencia, also fell into the 
hands of the French. The duke de Noailles, opposed by the 

{>rince of Darmstadt, performed nothing of moment, except 
iirnishing his troops with provisions at the expense of the Ca- 
talans ; and the season of action, on the side of P(»rtugal, was 
passed in a state of absolute inactivity^''. 

The operations by sea were attended with very considerable 
success on the part of the confederates. Sir John Leake, hav- 
ing carried to Catalonia the princess of Wolfenbuttel, whom 
Charles had espoused, took on board some troops, and directed 
his course to Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia. No sooner did 
die En^sh fleet appear than the monks, gained by cardinal 
Grimani, who was m the interest of the house of Austria^ ran 
in bodies to the streets and public places, holding the crucifix 
in their hands, and assured me inhabitants, who flocked around 
them, that God had made use of heretics to give them a better 
master. This made such an impression on the populace, that 
the viceroy was forced to accept such terms as the invaders 
chose to grant; and the whole island submitted withoutablow*'. 
The same admiral, assisted by major-general Stanhope, also 
tbok the island of Minorca ; a conquest in itself less valuable 
than Sardinia, but of greater importance to England when at 
war with Spain, on account of the excellent harbour of Mahon, 
and the strong castle of St. Philip, by which it is defended. 

The reduction of those islands, which, in conjunction with 
the fortress of Gibraltar, gave the maritime powers the absolute 
command of the Mediterranean, induced the Italian states to 
submit to some antiquated claims of the emperor Joseph, that 
would otherwise have been rejected with contempt. Even the 
pope, who had hitherto adhered to the interests of Philip, and 
who had raised an army for the defence of the ecclesiastical 

\7 Hist. d'Etpagne, tome ii.— Metn. de Noaille«, tome ii. But the general! who eom- 
roanded there, and vhoac eondnct in the field wnt so little wonhy ot praise, gamed Rreat 
eredit by a wise and humane oooTi-ntinn, that ean never be enmigh ndroired. They agrerd, 
that the peasants, on the frontiers of Spain and PortugNl, should not be diatorhed, by the 
troops Of either party, in caltivatinr the soil, or in feeding their eaitle ; and that the war 
should, for the future, be eonsidered assabsisting only between regular armies, or men in 
military service, and not between the private inhabitanU of the two kingdoms. 

18 Hist. d*£spagne, tome ii.— State of Europe, 1708. 
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state, no sooner beard of the surrender of Bologna to the impe- 
rialists, and that an English fleet was ready to bombard Civita 
Vecchia, than he promised to acknowledge Charles as lawful 
king of Spain, in order to prevent Rome itself from being again 
sacked by the barbarians of the North ; for as such the Italians 
still considered the English and Germans. 

The death of prince George of Denmark, husband to the 
queen of England, which happened during diese transactions 
abroad, made no alteration in the state of English politics, on 
which his feeble genius, and unimportant character had never 
had any influence. The great success of the campaign confirm- 
ed the ascendant that Marlborough and Godolphin had acquir- 
ed, in consequence of the expulsion of Harley from the cabinet; 
and they found means to reconcile the dissatisfied Whigs to their 
measures, by dividing with the leaders of that party the power 
and emoluments of government. The earl of Pembroke was ap- 
pointed to the place of lord high admiral, vacant by the decease 
of the prince of Denmark ; lord Somers, who had been out of 
oflice ever since he was deprived of the greal seal by king Wil- 
liam, was made president of the council ; and the earl of Whar- 
tcxiy a man of great abilities, but destitute of any steady princi- 
pie, was declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. These judicious 
promotions contributed to preserve that unanimity, which had 
tor some time appeared in parliament, and which produced the 
grant of large sums for continuing the war. Six millions and a 
half were voted for the service of the ensuing campaign ; and 
ten thousand men were added to the existing force. The Dutch 
also agreed to an augmentation of their troops. 

While the confederates were taking such vigorous measures 
for the prosecution of hostilities, serious proposals were made 
by the French monarch for restoring tranquillity to Europe. A 
variety of circumstances — the defeat of Oudenarde, the loss of 
Lisle, a famine in France, the consequent failure of resources, 
the discontents of the people, and a want of harmony among the 
servants of the crown— induced Louis to ofier terms of peace, 
adequate to the success of his enemies, and suitable to the me- 
lancholy situation of his own afiairs. He agreed to - „q 
yield the whole Spanish monarchy to the house of * ' ' 
Austria, without any equivalent; to cede to the emperor his con- 
quests on the Upper Khine ; to give Fumes, Ypres, Menin, 
Toumay, Lisle, Conde, and Maubeuge, as a barrier to Hol- 
land ; to acknowledge the elector of Brandenburgh as kin^ of 
Prussia ; the duke of Hanover, as ninth elector of the empire; 
to own the right of queen Anne to the British throne; to remove 
the pretender from the dominions of France; to acknowledge the 
succession to the crown of Great Britain in the Protestant line ; 
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to restore every thing required to the duke of Savoy ; and to 
agree to the cessions made to the king of Portugal by his treaty 
with the confederates* 

But these terms, so honourable as well as advantageous to the 
allies, and humiliating to the house of Bourbon, were rejected by 
the plenipotentiaries of the confederates, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, prince Eugene, and the pensionary Heinsius, from the 
same motives that had led them to reject the proposals of 
France in 1706 ; their personal interests, their prejudices, and 
their passions. Louis was not permitted to form the most dis- 
tant hopes of peace, without surrendering the strongest towns 
in his dominions, as pledges for the entire evacuation of the 
Spanish monarchy by his grandson* The marquis de Torcy, 
who was employed in the negotiation, went beyond his powers 
in making concessions ; but all in vain : in proportion as he 
yielded, the plenipotentiaries of the confederates rose in their 
demands. Conference followed conference without efiect At 
last Hebsius framed forty propositions, many of which, beside 
being unfavourable or severe in themselves, were expressed in 
the most dictatorial language. Louis agreed to thirty-five of 
these, but rejected the rest with disdain, notwithstanding die 
distressed state of his kingdom, and the evils which he appre- 
hended from the continuance of the war« He threw himself 
ui)on his people, explained his own ample concessions, and the 
haughty terms proposed by the allies. The pride of the French 
nation was roused. They resolved to make new eflbrts in sup- 
port of their humbled monarch ; and the very famine, which oc* 
casioned so much misery, proved of advantage to the state in 
this necessity, as many young men who wanted bread became 
soldiers. 

As soon as the conferences for the re-establishment of peace 
were broken off, the allied army (amounting to above a hundred 
thousand men,) commanded by prince £ugene and the duke of 
Marlborough, was formed on the plains of Lisle. Mareschal 
ViUars, who had been called to the command of the French 
forces in Flanders, as the last support of his sinking country, 
occupied a strong post between Couriere and the town of Be- 
thune. Those places covered his two wings ; and he was de- 
fended in front by the villages of la Bass6e and Pont-a- Vendin. 
By this position of his army, he covered the cities of Douay and 
Arras, the reduction of which would have opened a passage for 
the allies into the heart of France. After advancing within two 
leagues of his camp, and viewing his situation, the generals of 
the confederates, not judging it prudent to attack him, suddenly 
drew off their troops, and sat down before Toumay, one of the 
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strongest and most ancient cities in Flanders. The citadel, con- 
strocted with all the skill of Vauban, was yet stronger than the 
town. But with so much vigour and address were both attack- 
ed, that tlie place itself was taken in twenty-one days ; and the 
chief fortress, into which the governor had retired with the re- 
mains of his garrison, was compelled to surrender at the end of 
a month. 

The confederates no sooner fpund themselves masters of 
Tournay, which they had been permitted to reduce without any 
annoyance from the enemy, than they formed the design of be- 
sieging Mons. They accordingly pursued the necessary steps 
for that purpose; while Villars, having embraced the bold re- 
solution of protecting or relieving the place, passed the Scarpe, 
and encamped between that liver and the Scheld. Disappointed 
in his hopes of arriving at Mons before the main army of the 
allies, the French general took possession of a strong camp, 
about a league from the invested city, and resolved to give all 
possible disturbance to the operations of the besiegers. His 
right extended to the village of Malplaquet, which lay behind 
the extensive and impenetrable wood of Saart : his left was 
covered by another thick wood ; and his centre was defended 
by three lines of trenches, drawn along a narrow plain ; the 
whole being secured by a fortification of trees, whicii had been 
cut down and carried from the neighbouring woods, surround- 
ed with all their branches. 

The generals of the confederates, elate with past success, or 
persuaded that Mons could not be taken without dislodging the 
enemy, resolved to attack Villars in that strong position, al- 
though his army was litde inferior to theirs. In conse- q ^ . . 
quence of this resolution, they advanced to the charge ^P" 
early in the morning, both armies having prepared themselves 
for action during the preceding night. The British troops were 
opposed to the left, the Dutch to the right, and the Germans to 
the centre of the French army. Villars placed himself at the 
head of his left winor, and committed the charge of his right to 
Boufflers ; who, though a senior officer, condescended to act un- 
der him, that he might have an opportunity of saving his coun- 
try. After an awful pause of almost two hours, the engagement 
was begun ; and the firing, in a moment, extended from wing to 
wing. Few battles, in any age, have been so fierce and bloody; 
and very few had been so lon^; contested, since the improvement 
of the art of war in consequence of the invention of gunpowder. 

The British troops, led by the dukeof Argyle, having passed a 
morass, deemed impracticable, attacked with such fury the left 
of the enemy, stationed in the wood, that they were obliged to 
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retire into the plain behind it; where they again formed, and 
renewed their efforts. Meanwhile the Dutct^ under count Til- 
ly and the prince of Orange, were engaged with the right of the 
French army ; and advancing in three lines to the entrench- 
ments, gave and received a terrible fire for the space of an hour. 
Some French battalions being thrown into disorder, were rallied 
and confirmed in their station, by the vigilance and courage of 
BoufBiers; and the Dutch also yielding, in their turn, were 
brought back to the charge by the activity and perseverance of 
the prince of Orange. Enraged at this unexpected obstinacy of 
the French in bom wings, and perceiving that Villars had 
weakened his centre in order to support his left, prince Eugene 
determined to attack, in person, the entrenchments in front. He 
accordingly led on a body of finish troops; entered the enemy's 
lines, flanked a regiment of French guards, and obliged them 
to fly. Villars, in hastening to support his centre, was wound- 
ed, and carried off the field. But Boufflers, notwithstanding 
this misfortune, continued to maintain the fight; and when he 
found he could no longer sustain the united efforts of the prince 
and the duke, who showed that they were determined to con- 
quer or perish, he made an excellent retreat. 

The confederates, after all their exertions, gained little be* 
side the field of battle ; and they are said to have purchased 
that hcxiour with the lives of fifteen thousand men. The 
French did not lose above ten thousand. But so imposing is 
the name of victory, that the allies were suffered to invest 
Mons, and to carry on their operations without the smallest 
disturbance. The surrender of that important place put an 
end to the business of the campaign in Flanders. 

The allies were less successful in other quarters. The elec- 
tor of Hanover, who commanded the army of the empire on the 
Upper Rhine, formed some important schemes, but found the 
imperial troops in no condition to second his views ; and count 
de Merci, whom he had detached with a considerable body of 
forces into Upper Alsace, was defeated by count de Bourg, and 
forced to repass the Rhine. Certain disputes between the em- 
peror and the duke of Savoy, relating to some territories in the 
duchy of Milan, rendered the campaign altogedier inactive on 
the side of Dauphin6. In Spain, the chevalier d'Asfeld took 
the castle of Alicant, which was gallantly defended by two 
British regiments ; and the English and Portuguese, under the 
earl of Galway, were routed by the marquis de Biay, in the 
province of Estremadura. On the other hand, count Starem- 
berg, who commanded the forces of Charles in Catalonia, hav- 
ing endeavoured in vain to bring the mareschal de Bczons to an 
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engagement, took Behguer in his presence, and closed the 
campaign with that successful enterpriser^. 

Though the misfortunes of France, during this campaign, 
were by no means so depressing as she had reason to appre- 
hend, Louis renewed his application for peace, as soon as the 
season of action was over ; and ccmferences were appointed at 
Gertruydenberg, early in the spring, in order to adjust the 
terms* But it will be proper, before we enter into the parti- 
culars of that negotiation, to qarry forward the eventful histo- 
ry of Charles XII, and his Russian antagonist. 

The king of Sweden, after having acted in the imperious 
manner already related, quitted Saxony, in September 1707, 
and returned at the head of forty-three thousand men, to Po- 
land ; where the czar had attempted, though ineffectually, to 
retrieve the affairs of Augustus, during the absence of Charles. 
Peter, who was still in Lithuania, retiied on the approach ciihe 
conquering Swede, and directed his march toward the Nieper. 
But Charles was determined that he should not escape to his 
'own dominions without hazarding a battle. Having entered 
Grodno on the same day that the czar left it, he endeavoured, 
by forced marches at that severe season in a northern climate, 
through a country abounding with morasses, deserts, and 
immense forests, to come up with the enemy. Peter, however, 
safely passed the Nieper, notwithstanding this romantic pursuit; 
Charles having only the satisfaction of defeating, after an ob- 
stinate engagement, an army of twenty thousand Russians 
strongly entroiched"^. 

But the czar, though now in his own territories, was not 
without apprehensions, in regard to the issue of the contest in 
which he was engaged ; he uierefore sent serious proposals of 
peace to Charles. <* I will treat at Moscow !''— said the Swe- 
dish monarch. " My brother Charles,'^ replied Peter, when 
informed of his haughty answer, ** always affects to play the 
" Alexander ; but he will not, I hope, find in me a Darius**.^^ — 
This anecdote strongly marks the characters of these two ex- 
traordinary men. Charles, as brave and confident as Alexan- 
der, but utterly void of foresight, attempted, without concerting 
any regular plan of operations, to march to Moscow ; and the 
czar took care to prevent him from reaching it, in the direct 
line, by destroying the roads and desolating the country. 

Thus thwarted m his favourite project of marching directly 
to the ancient capital of Russia, the Swedish prince was induc- 
ed, with his army considerably diminished by famine, fatigue, 

19 Men, de Nonillcs. tome iii.— State of Burope, 1709. 

90 Contin. Pufend. lib. rli .^Voltaire, Hist, de Ch. XH. liv. ii^. 

81 Voltiire, obi aQp. 
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and partial engagements, to attempt a passage thither through 
the Ukraine, on the invitation of Mazeppa, chief of the Cos- 
sacks ; who, bein^ disgusted with the arbitrary demeanor c^ the 
czar, in an interview which he had with that prince at Mos- 
cow, promised not only to supply the Swedes with provisions 
on dieir march, but to furnish them with a reinforcement of 
thirty thousand men. These were to join the Swedish monarch 
on the banks of the Desna, where he expected also to be joined 
by general Lewenhaupt, whom he had ordered to march from 
Livonia, with fifteen thousand Swedes and supplies of various 
kinds. Not doubting of ultimate success, the northern con- 
queror, entered the Ukraine in September 1708, and advanced 
to the place of rendezvous, in spite of every obstacle which 
nature or the enemy could throw over his way. 

But fortune, at length tired of seconding the wild and incon* 
siderate enterpises of the fool-hardy Charles, now resolved to 
punish him severely for his contempt of her former favours. — 
When he reached the Desna, he found nothing but frightful 
deserts, instead of magazines ; and, instead of reinforcements, 
he saw a body of Russians on the opposite bank, ready to dis- 
pute his passage. Though his troops were nearly exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue— though he was ignorant of the fate of 
Lewenhaupt, and uncertain of tne fidelity of Mazeppa — he de- 
termined to cross the river in the face of the enemy, and effected 
his purpose with little loss. Advancing into that desolate coun- 
try, he was at last joined by Mazeppa, who appeared rather as 
a distressed prince, seeking refuge m hi$ camp, than a power- 
ful ally, from whom he expected succours. Instead of the pro- 
mised number of men, he was only accompanied by about six 
thousand. The czar, having received information of his in- 
triiTues, had ordered his principal friends to be apprehended, 
and broken upon the wheel. His towns were reduced to ashes, 
his treasures seized, and his troops dispersed. 

This disappointment was deemed but a slight misfortune by 
the king of Sweden, who confidently expected the safe arrival 
of Lewenhaupt and his convoy. This officer arrived, but in a 
condition no less deplorable than that of Mazeppa. After 
diree engagements with the Russians, in which he distinguished 
himself equally by his courage and conduct, he had been obli^d 
to set fire to his wagons, in order to prevent their falling mto 
the hands of the enemy, and was happy to escape with four 
thousand men ; the wretched remnant of his gallant army^ en- 
feebled by hunger and laborious exertion. Charles, who was 
unable to relieve their necessities, was earnestly exhorted by 
count Piper to pass the depth of winter in a small town of the 
Ukraine, named Romana, and depend on the friendship of Ma- 
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zeppa and the Cossacks for provisions ; or to repass, without 
delay, the Desna and the Nieper, and return to Poland, where 
his presence was much wanted, and where his army might be 
conveniently put into winter quarters. He rejected both these 
proposals ; and notwithstanding the rigour of the season, and 
although his followers were in a great measure destitute of 
shoes and even of clothing, he resolved to proceed. In this 
mad march, he had the mortification to see two thousand of his 
troops perish of hunger and cold. Yet he pressed forward ; 
and, after a variety of obstructions and delays, cx:casioned by 
the hovering parties of the enemy, and one of the most intense 
frosts ever known in those northern regions, he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Pultowa, a small Russian town, situated on 
the river Worsklaw, at the eastern extremity of the Ukraine. 

But of whatever extravagance Charles may be accused, in 
marching thus far, through a wild and rugged country, in a re- 
markable severe season, he cannot be blamed for endeavouring 
to make himself master of Pultowa. It was one of the maga- 
zines of the czar, and well stored with provisions and other ne- 
cessaries. But, beside being naturally strong, it was defended 
by a garrison of nine thousand men ; and Peter lay at no p;reat 
distance, with an army of seventy thousand, ready to attempt 
its relief. These unfavourable circumstances might have stag- 
gered the resolution of a Caesar or a Marlborough ; but to 
Charles, whose desire of encountering danger was ^ven strong- 
er than his passion for conquest, they were only so many iqcenr 
tives to undertake the enterprise. He accordingly invested 
Pultowa with his half-famished army, now reduced to thirty 
thousand men, of whom not more than eighteen thousand wer^ 
Swedes; and yet with this small force, insufficient to cut off the 
communication between the garrison and the Russian '4rmy, he 
hoped not only to take the town, but to defeat and even to de^ 
thmne the czar, although hi^ other disadvantages were many^ 

As Charles had been under the necessity of leaving the great- 
er part of his heavy cannon in the morasses and defiles throiigh 
which he passed, the regular progress of the siege was slow. 
The garrison bravely repelled all attempts to carry the place by 
assault ; and the king^was dangerously wounded in the heel in 
viewing the works. Meanwhile the czar, having collected his 
forces^ advanced to the relief of Pultowa, and made such a dis- 
position of his army as showed that he was no novice in the art 
of war. Charles, disregarding the torture arising from his 
wound, was fired at the approach of an enemy whom he despis- 
ed. Betrayed by a false idea of honour, he could not bear the 
diought of waiting for battle in his entrenchments. Having 
Vol.. IV, L 
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appointed seven thousand men to guard the lines before the 
town, he ordered his other troops to march out, and attack the 
, , ^ Russian camp, he himself l>eing carried in a litter. The 

^ ^ Swedes charged with great impetuosity, and broke the 
Russian cavalry. But the horse rallied behind the foot, which 
remained firm; and the czar's artillery made such havoc among 
the ranks of the assailants, that, after a desperate combat of 
tAvo hours, the Swedes and their associates were totally routed 
and dispersed. Eight thousand of the vanquished were left 
dead on the field, and about six thousand taken, together with 
the king's military chest, containing the spoils of roland and 
Saxony. About twelve thousand of the fugitives were obliged 
to surrender on the banks of the Nieper, for want of boats to 
carry them over the river ; Charles himself, accompanied by 
three hundred of his guards, with difficulty escaping to Bender, 
a Turkish town in Bessarabia. 

Scarcely any victory was ever attended with more impcvtant 
consequences than that which Peter the Great obtained at Pul- 
towa. The king of Sweden lost, in one day, the fruits of nine 
years of successful warfare ; and that veteran army, which had 
spread terror over Europe, was annihilated. The czar was not 
only relieved from all apprehensions inspired by a powerful an- 
tagonist in the heart ofhis dominions, who threatened to deprive 
him of his throne, and to overthrow that grand scheme which he 
had formed for the civilization of his extensive empire, but was 
also enabled to forward his plan of improvement by means of the 
Jndustry and ingenuity of his Swedish prisoners, whom necessi- 
ty obliged to exert their talents in the most remote parts of Sibe- 
ria. The elector of Saxony, hearing of the defeat of his con- 
queror, protested against the treaty of Alt-Ranstadt, as extorted 
from him by terror, and re-entered Poland. His patron, the 
czar, followed him. Stanislaus was constrained to relinquish 
his authority; and Augustus found himself once more in posses* 
sion of the rolish throne. Peter insisted on the cession of Livo- 
nia, Ingria, and a great part of Finland : the king of Denmark 
laid claim to Schonen; his Prussian majesty to Pomerania ; and 
had not the emperor and the maritime powers interposed^ the 
Swedish monarchy would have been rent to pieces. 

During these transactions Charles remained at Bender; where, 
through his intrgues, conducted by Poniatowski,a Polish noble- 
1710 ™^" ^^^ shared his misfortunes, he endeavoured to 
^* ^* • engage the Turks in a war with Russia. In the pro- 

secution of those intrigues we must leave him, and the czar in 
the more laudable employment of civilising his subjects, till we 
have terminated the memorable war between the confederates 
l^nd the house of Bourbon, in regard to the Spanish succession.. 
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LETTER XXIII. 



•4 General View of Europe carried forwardy from the Begin- 
ning of tfw Conferences at Gertruydenburgy to the Concbisum 
of the Treaties of Utrecht andRastadt. 

THOUGH the king of Sweden, during his j-.q 

prosperity, showed no inclination to interfere in the * * 
dispute between France and the confederates, Louis still had 
expectations cf being able to engage him in his cause. These 
expectations were considerably heightened by the keen indig- 
nation which Charles expressed at the emperor's open viola- 
tion of the treaty of Alt-Ranstadt, as soon as he recovered from 
the terror of the Swedish arms. The allies were, therefore, 
relieved from no small degree of anxiety, by the ruin of that 
prince's affairs ; and Louis was deprived of the last hope of des- 
ponding ambition. He accordingly offered the most advanta- 
geous terms of peace, in the preliminaries that were made the 
foundation of the conferences at Gertruydenbez^. 

As the principal sacriBces in these preliminaries were the 
same with those proffered in 1709, it will be unnecessary to re- 
peat diem here, particularly as they were not accepted. Louis 
nrade additions to his concessions, after the commencement of 
the negotiation. He agreed not only to give up the Si>anish 
monardiy without an equivalent, and to acknowledge Charles 
III. as lawful king of Spain, but to pay a subsidy of a million of 
livres a month, till his grandson Philip should be expelled. He 
even relinquished Alsace to the emperor ; and, as a security for 
the performance of the articles of the treaty, he engaged to de- 
liver the fortified towns of French Flanders, yet in his posses- 
sion, into the hands of the allies. But the haughtiness of the 
states, to whom prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, 
secure of the controlling kifluence of the pensionary Heinsius, 
had persuaded the emperor and the queen of England to com- 
aait the whole management of the negotiation, encouraged their 
deputies. Buys and Vander-dussen^ to rise in their demands, 
in proportion as the plenipotentiaries of France advanced in their 
concessions. These insolent republicans went so far as to in- 
sist, that Louis, instead of paying a subsidy toward the war 
against Philip, should assist the confederates with all his forces, 
to drive his grandson from the ^nish throne. 
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It was impossible for the French monarch to submit to so 
humiliating a requisition ; and yet he was unwilling to break oflf 
the treaty. 'Hie conferences at Gertruydenber^ were, there* 
fore, idly protracted, while the armies, on both sides, took the 
field. At length, the mareschal d^Uxelles and the abbe de Po- 
lif2;nac, the plenipotentiaries of Louis, returned to Versailles, 
after having sent a letter to the pensionary Heinsius, declaring 
the demands of the deputies of the states, unjust and unneason* 
able. 

In the mean time the confederates were making considerable 

E ogress in Flanders. The duke of Marlborough and prince 
ugene, having assembled the allied army more early than 
A 1 o*^ \r <i ^^'^* exjoected, entered the French lines without 
April J J. ^- ^-resistance, and sat down before Douay. This 
city, strong in its situation, but ill fortified, was defended by a 
garrison of eight thousand men. Mareschal^Viliars, seemingly 
inclined to attempt the relief of the place, crossed the Scarpe, 
and advanced witnincannon shot of the allies ; but finding them 
strongly entrenched, and being sensible that the loss of one 
batde might endanger the very assistance of the French monar- 
chy, he thought proper to abandon Douay to its fate. It sur* 
J ,^^ rendered after a siege of two months. Villars obser- 
^^^ • ved the same prudent conduct during the remainder of 
the campaign, which was concluded with the taking of Bethune, 
St. Venant, and Aire ; places of importance, which were not 
acquired by the confederates without a great expense of Uood. 

No memorable events signalised the campaign in Germany; 
nor were any exploits of consequence performed on the side of 
Piedmont; where the vigilance of the duke of Berwick defeated 
all the attempts of the allies to penetrate into Dauphine, not- 
withstanding their superior force. The campaign was more 
fruitful of incidents in Spain. 

The two competitors of the crown of that kingdom took the 
field in person, and seemed determined to put all to the hazard 
of a batde. They accordingly met near Almenara. There 
general Stanhope, who commanded the British troops, slew 
with his own hand the Spanish general, Amessaga, and routed 
the cavalry of Philip, while the count de Staremberg put the 
i. „ infantry to flight. The Spaniards were defeated, in 
S' • a more bloody engagement, at Saragossa. And in 
this victory, which threatened to decide the fate of the Spanish 
monarchy, the British troops, under general Stanhope, had 
also the chief share. 

Charles III., instead of securing Pampeluna, the only pass 
by u hich French troops could enter Spain, marched directly ta 
Madrid, at the head of his victorious army ; and Philip, wh« 
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had retired thither, was obliged to quit his capital a second time. 
The aspect of affairs there, however, was not very flattering to 
his rival. All the grandees had left the city; and the Castilians, 
in general, seemed resolved to shed the last drop of their blood 
rather than have a king imposed upon them by heretics. 

Meantime the duke de Vendome (whose reputation was still 
high« notwithstanding his unfortunate campaign in the Nether- 
lands) having assumed, at the request of Philip, the chief com* 
mand of the forces of the house of Bourbon in Spain, its views 
soon began to be more promising. The Castilian nobles crowd-* 
ed, with their followers, round the standard of a general in 
whose conduct they could confide. And Vendome's army, 
strengthened by these brave volunteers, was farther reinforced 
by thirty-four battalions oi French foot, and thirty-one squa- 
drons of horse, detached by the duke of, Berwick from Dau- 
phine. Another body of French troops prepared to enter Ca- 
talonia from Roussillon, under the duke de Noailles ; so that 
the generals of the allies, neglected by the courts of Vienna 
and Great Britain, as well as by the states-general, and at va- 
riance among themselves, were again compelled to abandon 
Madrid. 

The confederates now directed their march toward Catalo- 
nia, whither Charles had already retired, in order to protect 
that warlike province; and, for the benefit of subsistence, they 
divided their army into two bodies. Staremberg, with the main 
body, marched in front, and Stanhope, with five thousand Bri- 
tish subjects, brought up the rear. Not reflecting that hope, 
as well as fear, gives wings to soldiers, the English general al- 
lowed himself to be surrounded by Vendome at Brihuega. He 
defended himself with great spirit; but, as it was not a fortifi- 
ed town, he was obUged to surrender at discretbn. Nor was 
this all. 

Staremberg, apprised of Stanhope's dan^r, had marched, ^ 
though reluctantly, to his relief, with the prmcipal army.— — 
And this unwilling aid had almost occasioned a greater misfor- 
tune than that which it failed to prevent. Staremberg had ad- 
vanced too far to retreat with safety in the face of the enemy. 
Vendome forced him to an engagement at Villa Vici- j^ . ^ 
osa, about two leagues from the scene of Stanhope's ^ 
disaster. Between the armies there was a great disparity of 
numbers, the allies being inferior by one half to the French and 
Spaniards; yet did Staremberg, one of the ablest commanders 
in that military age, exert himself so greatly, both as a general 
and a soldier, that the battle was fierce, obstinate, and bloody. 
The Spaniards, under Philip, broke the left wing of their ad- 
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irersaries. But their right continued firm in spite of all the 
efforts of the French, while Staremberfir made the centre of the 
enemy give way; so that Vendome judged a retreat necessary, 
in order to avoid (he danger of a total defeats 

The general of the allies however found, on mustering his 
Circes, that, in consequence of tfie capture of the British troops, 
and die loss of men during die action, he was not in a condi- 
tion to keep the field. He was also in want <^ provisions, and 
had no prospect of a speedy supply ; he therefore hastily de- 
camped and continued his march into Catalonia, leaving to the 
vanquished all the advantages of a complete victory. 

These successes revived^ in some measure, the drooping spi- 
rits of die house of Bourbon; and, during the campaign, a re- 
volution had happened in the English ministry, still more fa- 
vourable to the attairs of that family. The causes, circumstan- 
ces, and consequences of this change, merit our particular at- 
tention. 

Though the great influence of Mariborough and Godolphin 
had obliged their mistress to dismiss Hariey from her councils, 
diey could not deprive him of that confidence which di^ them* 
selves hud lost, and attempted in vain to recover. He had 
frequent consultations wim the queen in private; and, even 
while invisible, is said to have embarrassed their measures. — 
These interviews were procured by Mrs. Masham, who had 
now entirely supplanted the duchess of Marlborough in the 
queen's favour. But, if the ministry could have retained die 
good* will of die people, they might have disregarded the pri- 
vate partialities, and in some measure the confidence of their 
sovereign. The duke of Marlborough had the sole disposal of 
all die military employments, and the earls of Godolphin and 
Sunderland of all civil offices. They were in possession of the 
whole power of the state. And they had long used that power 
with so mud) judgment, ability, and effect, as to disarm envy, 
silence faction, and reconcile to their measures all men vdio did 
not labour under the most incurable political prejudices, or feel 
the severest pangs of disappointed ambition. The body of the 
people looked up to them as the worthy followers of king Wil- 
liam, our illustrious deliverer from Pop^y, and arbitrary pow- 
er, in the grand line of liberty and national honour* ; they mere- 
fore enjoyed a high degree of popularity. 

1 Burnet, book vii. — ^Duke of Berwick, yol. li. — Thit account of the battle of Villa Vici- 
oia, tiiou|;h different from that of some hiatorians, is confirmed bj a letter from Philip to hi« 
queen, dated at the camp of Fuentes. the lllhof December, 1710. " M. de VKiidome*' 
(aa^s he, after relating the progress of the action), ** seeing tiiat our centre was givhig wmj, 
and that our left wing of cavalry made no impi*ession upon their right, ihoueht it time to 
propose retreating toward I'ruya, and gave orders for that purpose. "--Notes, ifo. UI. to toI. 
li. of the Dake's Memoh^. 

S It haa been faabiooable, of late years, to represent the reign of William as a reign of 
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But popularity, however well founded, is in itself of a slippery 
nature. The favour of die multitude in every country, but more 
especially under free governments, can only be retained by some- 
thing new. They are totally governed by their hopes and fears ; 
and these must not be too long suspended, or too uniformly re* 
iterated,. otherwise they will lose their effect. The Knglii^h po- 
pulace, during this triumphant period, became satiated even with 
buccess. Victory followed victory so fast, and the surrender of 
one town was so soon succeeded by the reduction of another, 
that good fortune had ceased to excite joy : and the roaring of 
cannon and the ringing of brlls were heard with indiiference. 
The people began to feel the weight of the taxes levied for the 
support of the war. And they observed with concern, that in 
all the negotiatiixis for peace, while liberal concessions were of- 
fered to foreign princes and states, no important stipulation ap* 
peared in favour of the queen of England ; who, after all her 
waste of blood and treasure, seemed to have only the glory of 
conquering and giving away cities, provinces, and kingdoms^ 

Tne Tories, encouraged by the successful intrigues of Harley 
and this change of humour in the people, which they had secret- 
ly contributed to produce, began to entertain hopes of once more 
holding the reins of government. In order to realise these hopes, 
they attempted to make use of an engine which had often been 
played off against themselves. As the Whigs, who were now in 
possession of the administration, could no longer rouse the jeal- 
ousies and apprehensions of the populace on account of their 
civil and religious liberties, which were suflBciently secured by 
the Revolution and the act of settlement, the Tories endeavoured 
to awaken the same fears, by touching another string. They 
represented the church and monarchy as in imminent danger, 
from dissenters and men of levelling principles ; under which 
description they comprehended the whole body of the Whigs. 

This inflammatory doctrine had been zealously propagated 
from the pulpit, by the high-church party, from the beginning 
(rf the reign of Anne. The vulgar, as may naturally be suppos- 
ed, gradually began to give credit to an assertion which was so 
often and so vehemently urged ; for, notwithstanding the formal 

dinrflce ; and, in support of that opinion, an address of the house of commons on the meeting 
«f uieflrslpariiameht of queen Anne is produced, in which the duke of Marlbaroueh, is said 
to have ** signally rettiev&d thv uucieiU honour and glory of the English nation." But inde- 
pendent of the doubilulness of these expressions, this was the address of a Tory parliament, 
smI fnimed by mm wlio were no friends to the Revolution. — ^The criaainal intrigues coo- 
Dieted with that gloi-ious event, and the fauhs in the adminisimtion of Willinm, have not 
been concealed bv the author of these L« ttfrs. But even if we admit those char^^es, as ureed 
hj^ liie eoenies ot thai ptince, his reign, thou|^h not higtily fortunate, must be allowed to 
9ave been a reign of vigour, of exertion, and a jealous attention to nntionij honour ; which 
tan never, perhaps, he purchased at too high a pnoe,and which had been shamcfuHy neg- 
keted daring the ignominious reigns of his two ftnmediate predecessors. 
3 ^MicaOODs ofthe Times. 
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parliamentaiy censure of that groundless opmioni it still am- 
tinued to be propagated. And a champion appeared, who was 
ready to brave such high authority, and improve on the sedi- 
tious clamour, and even professed to bring home the charge to 
the ministry. 

This bold son of the church was Dr. Henry Sacheverell ; a 
man of no superior talents, but who, by his violence in railing 
against the dissenters, occasional conformists, and the Whig 
party in general, had recommended himself to the Tories and 
the majority of the established clei^. After having distinguish- 
ed himself in the country by such declamations, he was called, 
by the voice of the people, to a church in the borough of Sputh- 
wark, where he had a more public field for propa^ting his se- 
ditious doctrines ; and being appointed to preach in St. PauPs 
cadiedral on the 5th of November, 1709, the anniversary of the 
Gun-powder Plot, he delivered, before the mayor and aldermen 
of London, a sermon into which he poured the whole collected 
venom of his heart He not only inveighed, in the most indecent 
language, against the dissenters, and the moderate part of the 
church of England, v^ horn he denominated ftdse brethren^ but 
direw out severe and pointed reflections against the principal 
persons in power, and inculcated, in strong and unequivocal 
terms, the slavish and exploded doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance; animating the people to stand up in defence 
of the church, which he declared was in imminent danger, and 
fir which, he said, he sounded the trum()et, desiring them to 
put on the whole armour of God^ ! The majority of the court 
of aldermen, being attached to the principles of the Revolution, 
against which these doctrines militated, refused to pay the usual 
compliment to the preacher, of desiring him to print his sermon, 
and were even shocked at the violence of the invective. But die 
lord mayor, who was a high church zealot, not only encouraged 
Sacheverell to publish his discourse, but accepted a dedication 
still more violent and inflammatory than the performance itself. 
The merit of both was magnified by the Tones, and forty thou- 
sand cofMes are said to have been circulated in a few weeks* 

No literary production ever perhaps attracted greater atten- 
tion than this scurrilous sermon, which had no kindof excellence 
to recommend it, except what it derived from the spirit of party. 
It divided the opinions of the nation : and Sacheverell himself, 
extolled by the Tories as the champion of the church, now on 
the brink ^ ruin ! and execrated by the Whigs as an enemy to 
the Revolutbn, as an advocate for persecution and despotism, 
and devoted friend to the pretender, was thought of sufficient 

4 BmeC, book viL— See alto the Sermon itself amoD|; SacbevereU's DUooomob 
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consequence to be made the object of a parliamentary prosecu- 
tion. That was what he desired above all things, and what the 
ministry ought studiously to have avoided. But on this occa- 
sion, they suffered their passion to overcome their prudence. 
Oodolphin, being personally attacked in the sermon, was highly 
irritated against the preacher; and as the offence was not deemed 
punishable by common law, it was resolved to proceed by im- 
peachment. Sacheverell was accordingly taken into custody, by 
command of the house of commons : articles were exhibited 
against him at the bar of the house of lords, and a day was ap- 
pointed for his trial, which, to complete the folly of this impo- 
litic measure, was ordered to be in Westminster-hall, that the 
whole body of the commons might be present. 

The people frequently err in their jud^ment^ but are generally 
just in their compassion, though that sentiment is sometimes mis- 
placed. Then* compassion was roused for Sacheverell, whom 
they considered as an innocent victim ; a meritorious individual, 
doomed to be crushed by the arm of power, for daring to speak 
the truth. They forgot all his slavish doctrines : they remem- 
bered only his violent declamations, in re^rd to the danger of 
Ae church and monarchy $ and they saw him exposed, as they 
imagined, to persecution for his honest boldness. They now be- 
lieved more than they formerly feared. Neglecting their private 
affairs, and the common avocations of life, their concern was 
turned wholly toward public welfare. Many, who seldom en- 
tered a church, trembled for the safety of the established reli- 
gion. They wandered about in silent amazement, anxiously 
ffkzmg on each other, and looking forward to the trial of Sache- 
verell, as if the fate of the nation or of nature had depended upon 
the awful decision. 

When the day arrived, the populace assembled m vast crowds, 
and attended me criminal to Westminster-hall. During his 
t^ole trial, which lasted three weeks, thev continued the same 
attendons ; and, in the height of their zeal, they insulted many 
of the Whigs and dissenters, destroyed several meeting* ho uses, 
and committed various outrages. At last Sacheverell was found 
guilty; but the lenity of his sentence, in consequence of the po- 
pular tumults, was considered as a kind (^triumph by the Tones. 
He was only suspended from preaching for three years, without 
being imprisoned or precludea from preferment; and his sermon 
was ordered to be burned by the hands of the common hang- 
man. The famous decree of the university of Oxford, passed 
in 1683, recognising the doctrine of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, was also, by a vote of the lords, ordered to be burn- 
ed at the same time. 
Vot. IV. ^ M r- T 
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The mildness of Sacheverell's punishment was justly ascribed 
by the people to the timidity^ not to the moderation of the min- 
istry. Proud of their victory, they expressed their joy by bon- 
fires and illuminations; and, notwithstanding the vote of the 
peers, addresses were sent from all parts of the kingdom, as- 
serting the absolute power of the crown, and condemning the 
doctrine of resistance, as the result of anti-monarchical and re- 
publican principles. Of these principles the Whi^, as a body, 
were violently accused by the heads of the Tones, who now 
monopolised the confidence of their sovereign, and inspired her 
with jealousies of her principal servants. 

The queen herself, who had lon|^ affected to adopt measures 
which she was not permitted to guide, was ^lad of an opportu- 
nity of freeing herself from that political captivity to which her 
too powerful ministers had so long subjected her. She accord- 
ingly took advantage of this sudden and extraordinary change 
in the sentiments of the people, in order to effect a change of her 
ministry. The duke of Shrewsbury, who had distinguished 
himself in the cause of Sacheverell, was appointed chamberlain, 
in the room of the marquis of Kent:— -lord Dartmouth was de- 
clared secretary of state on the dismission of the earl of Sunder- 
land: Godolphin received an order to break his staff, as lord- 
treasurer of Great Britain: the treasury was put in commission; 
and Harley, as a prelude to higher promotion, was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer; while his friend St. John succeeded 
Mr. Boyle as secretary of state. The duke of Marlborough 
alone, of the whole party to which he belonged, remained m 
office: and that mark of distinction he owed to his own high 
reputation, not to the favour or forbearance of his enemies. 

Though his fall was already determined on, they were afraid 
that the temper of the people was not yet sufficiently prepared 
for the removal of so great a commander. 

Marlborough, whose character is one of the most complicated 
in modem history, appears to have been fully sensible of nis own 
consequence, as well as of the bold schemes of the new ministry. 
At the same time that he was making professions of attachment 
to the court of St. Germain (though for what purpose, it is im- 
possible to determine), he wrote, m the following strong terms, 
to the elector of Hanover, with the interests of whose family^ he 
said he considered those of his country and of aU Europe to be 
inseparably connected. " I hope,'^ adds he, <* the English nation 
will not permit themselves to be imposed upon by die artifices 
of Harley and his associates. Their conduct leaves, no doubt 
of their design of placing the pretended prince of Wales on 
the throne. We feel too much already their bad intentions 
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and pernicious views. But I expect to be able to employ all ^ 
my attention, all my credit, and that of my friends^ in order 
to advance the interests of tfie electoral fanuly, and to prevent 
the destructive counsels of a race of men, who establish prin- 
ciples and form cabals, which will otherwise infallibly over- 
turn the protestant succession^ and with it the liberty of their 
country and the freedom of Europe'." 

The new ministry were, no less liberal in their declarations 
of attachment to the house of Hanover ; and Harley, who was , 
soon after appointed lord-treasurer, and created earl of Oxford^ 
was perhaps sincere in his professions. Educated in the no- 
tions of the presbyterians, to which he still adhered, and per- 
haps tinctured with republican principles, he had only made 
use of the high-church party as a ladder to his ambition ; and, 
although a sincere friend to the Protestant succession, he was 
accused, from this circumstance, of supporting the strictly- he- 
reditary descent of the crown, and abetting all the maxims of 
arbitrary power*. 

In consequence of these appearances, the pretender was en- 
couraged to write to his sister, queen Anne. He represented 
to her the affection that ought to subsist between two persons 
so nearly related ; he recalled to her memory her repeated pro^- 
mises to their common parent ;— " To you,'^ said he, " and to 
you alone, I wish to owe eventually the throne of my fathers, 
the voice of God and of nature are loud in your ear ! the pre- 
servation of our family, the preventing of intestine wars, and 
the i^osperity of our country, combine to require you to res- 
cue me from afflicA)n, and yourself from misery. Though 
restrained by your difficult situation, I can form no doubt of 
your preferring a brother, the last male of an ancient line, 
to the remotest relation we have in the world. Neither you 
nor the nation have received any injury at my hands : there- 
fore, madam, as you tender your honour and happiness — as 
you love your family— as you revefe the memory of your 
father— -as you regard the welfare and safety of a great people, I 
conjure you to meet me, in this friendly way of composing our 
difference ?— the happiness of both depends upon your deter- 
mination : — ^you have it in your power to deliver me from the 
reproach that invariably follows unfortunate princes, and to 
render your own memory dear to posterity'^.'^ 

But whatever eflfect die warm remonstrances of a brother 
might have on the mind of the queen of England, the solicita- 
tions of his agents made no impression on her prime minister. 

5 OrigintrLettera in the HtnoTer Papers, 1710. 

6 SCiDMtttidHjuioferPapers.-^eealaoBolingbrolM'kLetlertoSirWmi^^ - 
and tbe Memoin of the DidLe of Berwiek, Tot. ii. 

7 StotftPapen. 
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It is even said that Harley had been hitherto ignorant of the 
sentiments of his mistr^ssi in regard to the successioo of the 
crown. He knew that, with a natural jealousy of her own 
authority, she was averse to the appearance of the legal suc- 
cessor in the kingdom ; but a more intimate acquaintance, if not 
a more perfect confidence, at length made him sensible^ that she 
wished to leave, at her death, the sceptre in the hands of the 
pretender. He was too far engaged, and too fond of power, 
to retreat. He hoped, however, instead of injuring the Protes- 
tant cause, more effectually to secure, by his eminent station, 
the succession of the house of Hanover, and with it the religion 
and liberties of his country. He was, therefore, under the ne- 
cessity of accommodating himself, in some measure, to the 
wild projects of the violent Tories, as well as of Battering the 
queen's affection for her brother, by seeming to second her 
views in favour of that prince. Hence the great line of his po- 
litical conduct was ixx direct contradiction to his private opi* 
nions. 

In this respect the earl of Oxford was in the same predica- 
ment with Godolphin, his predecessor in office } who, though a 
Tory and a Jacobite, had been obliged, from the circumstances 
of the tim^s, as we have seen, tq place himself at the head of 
the Whigs, and was considered by ih^ world as the leader of 
that party. But Oxford, without th^ strong abilities of Godol- 
phin, who was one of the ablest statesmen of any age or na- 
tioni had still j^eater difficulties and more obstinate prejudices 
to struggle with. £ven while he was using all his ofibrts 
against the restoration of the eqi:cluded family, and layiag him- 
self in the dqst at the feet of the legal heirs of the crown, he 
was supposed, not only by his countrymen, but by the court of 
Hanover itself, to be a firm friend to the pretender. ' Hia pro- 
fessions were considered as only so many baits to deceive ; y^ 
did he persevere in his {xrinciples, and in his endeavours to 
defeat all attempts to the prejudice of the Protestant sucoession J 

The new administration, in England^ was introduced with a 
new parliament ; the former having been dissolved, in compli- 
ance with the warm addresses of the high church party. In 
the election of members, unwarrantable methods had been taken 
to keep out the Whigs; apd means still more unjustifiable were 

Eursued for the exclusion of the small number of that piffty^ who 
ad found their way into the house of commons. Petitioas wwe 
presented against most of the members who were supposed to 
favour the old ministry. The Tories, however, though nov 
possessed of a decided majority in the house of commons, and 
though convinced that peace was equally necessary to the safe 
enjoyment of their power, and to the execution of tho^ des^s 
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which ibty had formed in favour of the excluded family, durst 
not yet venture to reveal their sentiments to the nation. The 
new ministry, tiierefore, resolved to follow, for a time, their 
predecessors in the line of hostility. Copious sup- _« . 

plies w«re accordingly voted for the future support ^*^* • 
of the war, as well as to make up for the past deficiencies'. 

This appearance of vigour left the Whigs no occasion of 
murmuring at a change of measures. But their complaints 
would have broken out on the first symptom of relaxation ; and 
Harlcy and th^ Toriest in pursuing, contrary to their own in< 
clination, the hostile system of the confederates, while jealously 
watched by their political enemies, would have found themselves 
involved in insurmountable difficulties and embarrassments.--^ 
Happily for the English ministry, as as well as for the house of 
Bourbon, an unexpected event gave a new turn to the i. -i ^17 ' 
politics of Europe. This wasthe dedth of the empe- ^P"* ^^' 
ror Joseph, whose reign had been one cc»tinued Bow of success* 
He was succeeded, not only in all his hereditary honours and 
dominipns, but ako on the imperial throne, by his brother 
Charles ; and as it was contrary to the spirit of the grand alli* 
ance, that the same j^rson should possess Spain and the em- 
pire, Harley and his associates were no lon^r afiraid to avow 
their pacific sentiments. The fears of mankind were in a mo- 
ment changed; the liberties of Europe seemed now to be in 
greater danger from the power of the house of Austria, than 
from that of the Bourbon femily. 

Meanwhile hostilities were carried on in various quarters.-*-- 
Dispositions had been made by the allies, for taking the field 
early in Flanders; but the rigour of the season, and the unex- 
pected delay of some reinforcements, prevented the duke of 
Marlborough from forming his army before the latter end of 
April. His plan was, to open the campaign with the sieges of 
Arras and Cambray ; the reduction of which two important 
places would have laid Picardy open to the banks of die 
Somme. And the army originally destined for the service of the 
confederates would, in all probability, have been sufficient tn 
enable him to accomplish this great scheme. But the death of 
the emperor^ by opening a prospect of peace, obstructed the 
operations of wan Prince Eugene being obliged to march to- 
ward the banks of the Rhine, with the greater part of the 
German troops, in order to prevent the French and their par- 
tisans fit>m ^ittg advantage of that event, by dislurhmg the 
deliberations of the electors assembkd at Frankfort, the duke 
dfMarlhorou^ was under the necessity of limitmghis views. 
But hb vigour and activity were not diminished. Though hia 

t Jomnuli, 1711. The exact iQm» raiaed and pro? ided for, was 14^573^19^ lU, 8 i'id. 
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force was now inferior to tfiat of the enemy, he anxbusly sought 
a battle, in hopes of overwhelming his political adversaries, or 
at least closing his military exploits, with a splendid victory. 
But the caution of mareschal Villars, who was strongly posted 
near Arleux, deprived the English commander of any opportu- 
nity of acquiring this satisfaction. By the most masterly move- 
ments, however, Marlborou^ eluded the vigilance of that able 
general, and penetrated within the French lines, witliout the loss 
of a man. He sat down before Bouchain, in sight of the ene- 
my ; and concluded the campaign with tfie conquest c^ that 
strong town. 

Nothing memorable, in the military line, was transacted in 
Germany: prince Eugene having defeated the hostile designs of 
the French, the electors proceeded coolly to the choice of a new 
chief; and the archduke was unaninnously raised to the imperial 
digni^, by the name of Charles VI. On the side of Piedmont, 
the duke of Berwick, as formerly, defended France with success 
against the forces of the duke of Savoy. In Spain, the takmg 
of Gironne, by the duke de Noailles, and the raising of the siege 
of Cardona, by Staremberg, in defiance of a far superior num- 
ber of troops under Vendome, were the only remarkable events. 
No action happened at sea, nor any thing worthv of notice, ex- 
cept the failure of an expedition, from Old and New England, 
against Quebec, the capital of Canada, or New France. This 
enterprise miscarried, pardy from the lateness of the season, 
and partly from an ignorance of the navigation of the river St 
Laurence, where eight transports, with about eight hundred 
men, were lost. 

The general languor of the campaign, togjether with the eleva- 
tion of tne archduke, inspired the British ministry and the house 
of Bourbon with the most sanguine hopes of peace. They had 
even negotiated secredy during the summer : and preliminaries 
were privately signed at London, on the 27th of Septemper, by 
Menager, the French agent, and St. John, the English secretary. 
As soon as this insidious transaction, so disgraceful to Great 
Britain, was brought to light, all the other members of the con- 
federacy were alarmed. They saw themselves on the point of 
being deserted by a power, which had been the chief support of 
the war. And though not altogether unfriendly to peace, they 
could place no confidence in the negotiations of men who were 
canable of such disingenuous conduct, whose sole object seemed 
to be the securing to themselves and their adherents the emolu- 
ments of office, by puttine; a speedy end to hostilities, instead of 
endeavouring to procure for their country and its allies die fruits 
of so many ^orious victories, acquired at an enormous expense 
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of blood and treasure'. <* That/' says M. de Torcy, speaking 
of the secret proposal of the English ministry to negotiate wim 
France, without the intervention of Holland, ^' was like asking 
a sick person, labouring under a long and dangerous illness, a 
he would be cured !'^ 

The preliminaries, when communicated to the ministers of the 
confederate princes and states, served only to increase their jeal- 
ousies and fears. The resignation of Philip was no longer in- 
sisted on. This omission particularly offended the emperor ; 
and when the count de Galas, the imperial ambassador at the 
court of London, in the heat of his zeal for his master's interest, 
published a copy of the articles in a news paper, as an appeal 
to the public, all England was thrown info a ferment. The peo- 
ple, always jealous of national honour, were filled with indigna- 
tion at the new ministy, for negotiating secretly with France ; 
a power, whose ambition had soTong disquieted her neighbours, 
and whose humiliation had been the declared object of the ^nd 
allianl^e. They justly suspected the court of sinister designs ; 
especially as the stipulations in the preliminaries fell very con- 
siderably below their expectations, after so successful a war. 
The moderate Tories, ashamed of the meanness, if not the base- 
ness of their leaders, also took part with the o&nded allies ; and 
the Whigs, while they admitted that the season for treating had 
arrived, condemned the mode, and attempted to render odious 
the men by whom the negotiation was conducted<o. 

The English ministry, however, were not without their abet- 
tors. The pens of the most celebrated writers of the age were 
employed in vindication of their measures, and to render con- 
temptible their political enemies. Defended by such powerful 
advocates, and encouraged by the favour of their sovereign, they 
resolved to support the preliminaries. The queen accordingly 
intimated to the two houses, that, notwithstanding the arts of those 
who delighted in war^ both time and place were appointed for 
opening' the treaty of a general peace ; that she was determined 
to improve and enlarge, by the advantages to be obtained, the 
interest of her subjects in trade and commerce ; and that she 
would not only endeavour to procure all reasonable satisfaction 
lo her allies, but to unite them in the strictest engagements, in 

9 This aoeatalion is even in aome meatore admitted by St John bimielf, who waa deep- 
ly eooeerned in these secret negotiations. "lam afraid," says be, '^that the prineipal 
q>rin|p of our aetioos was to have the government of the state in oar bands ; that our prioci* 
pal views were the conservatioo of this power, great employments (o ourselves, and great 
opportunities of rewai-dine those who had helped to raise us j to break the body of the Wnigs, 
to render their suppm (uie Dutch and the other allies) uselen to them, ana to fill the em- 
ployments of the kingflom, down to the meanest, with Tories." {Letter to ur ffUHam 
Windham.) ** Peace," continues he, *< had been judged, with reason, to be the only solid 
foundation whereupon we eould erect a Tory syste»." 

10 Publications of the Times. 
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order Co render permanent the public tranquillity* The best 
way however, she added, to treat of {leace with effect, was to 
make an early provision for carrying on the war; she therefore 
demanded adequate supplies, and recommended unanimity^^ 

The supplies were readily granted by the corhmons, who also 
echoed bacK the queen's speech in an affectionate address. The 
lords were less complaisant. They clogged their address with 
a clause, ^* That no peace could be safe or honourable, if Spain 
and the Indies should be allowed to remain with any branch 
of the house of Bourbon ;" and this addition to the address 
uras carried, by a majority of the house, in spite of all the argu- 
ments of the ministry, who opposed it with the whole weight of 
government. The queen returned an ambiguous answer to an 
address so subversive of her measures ; and as the vote for the 
obnoxious clause was known to have been procured chiefly by 
Ae influence and intrigues of the duke of Marlborough, she saw 
the necessity of depriving him of his em^^yments, or of dismiss- 
ing her minister, and stopping the {M'ogress of the treaty of 
peace. Choosing the former part of the alternative, she sent 
the duke a letter, telling him that she had no farther occasion 
for his service ; and, to secure a majority in the house of lords, 
twelve gentlemen, devoted to the court, were created peers**. 

This was an extraordinary stretch of prerogative, and could 
not fail to give alarm to the independent part of the nobility^ as 
it was evident that the sovereign, by such an arbitrary exotion 
of royahy, could at all times over-nile their resolutions. But, 
as law was on the side of tfie crown, they were obliged to sub- 
mit to the indignity. The body of the Whigs were filled with 
consternation at these bold measures ; and as their leaders now 
despaired of being able to reinstate themselves in the administra- 
tion by more ?enue means, they are said to have planned a new 
revolution. It is at least certain, that the heads of the pargr 
held frequent cabals with the Dutch and imperial ambassadors, 
as well as with the baron de Bothmar, envoy from the elector c£ 
Hanover, who presented, in the name of his nmster, a strong 
memorial against the projected peace; declaring, that the fruits 
of a glorious war would be lost, if Spain anil the Indies should 
be aoandoned to die duke of Anjou. And every method was 
taken, particularly by the earl of Sunderland and lord Halifax, 
to impress the people with a belief, not seemingly without rea- 
son, that the chief view of the present ministry was the resto- 
ration of the excluded family. They therefore affirmed, that 
the Protestant succession was in danger, and urged the neces- 
sity of sending for the elector of Hanover or his son". 

1 1 Jonmals, Deo. 7, 171 1 . IS^Bornet.-- Boyer. 

1 3 Mtm. de Torcy, tome u^-43tasit Pkipen, 1711 , 171«. r^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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On the other band, the Tories employed all the force of wit 
and satire, of which they were in full possession, against their 
political adversaries; but especially to degrade the character 
and ridicule the conduct of the duke of Marlborough, w hose 
dismission from the command of the army, after such extraor- 
dinary success, without even an imputation of misbehaviour in 
his military capacity, they were afraid would rouse the resent- 
ment of die nation against the ministry. Their chief accusa- 
tion a^inst him was, that, in order to favour his own opera-> 
tions m Flanders, to ^[ratify his ambition, and to glut his inor- 
dinate avarice, he had starved the war in Spain. Alluding to 
the strength of the French barrier, they used a vulgar phrase, 
which made great impression on the people ; they said, that 
to endeavour to subdue France, by attacking her strong towns 
on the side of Flanders, was *< taking the bull by the horns :'' 
that the troops and treasures of the confederates, instead of be- 
ing employed in expelling Philip from the throne of Spain, had 
been thrown away on unimportant sieges, and attacks upon al- 
most impregnable lines; that prince Eugene, having profited 
like Marlborough by these hostilities, had united with him in 
influencing the councils of the states, through the pensionary 
Heinsius; and that all three meant nothing, by the indecisive 
campaigns in the Netherlands, but to protract the war, and per- 
petuate their own power, which was intimately connected with it. 
But now, my dear Philip, when the prejudices of party have 
subsided, this accusation appears to have been malicious and 
unjust. It is generally agreed (while it is admitted that those 
generals had an interest and a pride in prosecuting the war) 
mat to push France on the side of Flanders, was the most ef- 
fectual way of depriving the house of Bourbon of the Spanish 
throne. The distance of the confederates from Spain ; its vi« 
cinity to France ; the necessity of conveying every thing thi- 
ther by sea ; the sterility of the country by reason of the indat> 
lence of the inhabitants; and the obstinate aversion of the gene- 
rality of the Spaniards to a prince supported by heretics, ren^- 
dered it extremely difficult, if not absolutely impracticable, to 
conquer that kingdom, as experience had proved after repeated 
victories. But, as Spain mignt have been compelled to receive 
another sovereign without ^ing entirely subdued, the duke of 
Marlborough took the true method of dethroning Philip. 

Though the breaking of the strong barrier of France in the 
Netherlands had cost the confederates much blood and treasure, 
as^well as time, the work was, at length nearly completed.-^ 
Another campaign would probably have enabled them, had 
they continued united, to penetrate into France, and even to 
Vot. IV. N ^ ■ 
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take possession of Paris; so that Louis, in order to save his own 
kingdom, would have been obliged to relinquish die support of 
his grandson, and to pull him, in a manner with his own hands, 
from the Spanish throne. Of this he \\ as as sensible as the 
duke of Marlborough; and hence arose his joy at the change 
of sentiments in the court of England, and the regret of the 
Whigs at the loss of so glorious an opportunity of advancing 
the interests of their country, and of fully gratifying their ven- 
geance against the Gallic tyrant. 

It is, indeed, sincerely to be lamented, that such a change 
should have happened at this critical period. For, however 
impolitic it might be, in the English ministry to continue the 
war, after the year 1706, as it surely was after 1709, when all 
the objects of the grand alliance might have been obtained, yet 
as the war was carried on afterward with great spirit, and with 
a degree of success, which, if foreseen, would perhaps have 
justified the prosecution of it, no proposals of peace should have 
been listened to, far less any desire to negotiate, secretly insinu^ 
ated btf a French spi/^\ till advantages equivalent to the addi- 
tional expense had been offered. Since we had committed a 
successful folly J to use the words of lord Bolingbroke^ it was 
folly not to profit by it to the utmost. No stop should have 
been put to the career of victory^ until the house of Bourbon 
had been completely humbled. 

It was on diis ground that the Whigs now so violendy op* 
posed the peace, and urged the necessity of continuing the war, 
that they might have an opportunity of recovering the admini- 
stration, and consequently of wresting the negotiations out of 
the hands of men, whom they considered as enemies to die Pro- 
testant succession, to the liberties of mankind, and to die com- 
mon cause of the confederates. They admitted, that the eleva- 
tion of the archduke to the imperial throne had made a material 
alteration in the political state of Euroi)e; that the power of 
the house of Austria, which all centred in the person of the em- 
j)eror Charles, was very great j but they affirmed, at the same 
time, that it was no sufficient reason for negotiating prema- 
turely with the house of Bourbon, or accepting inadequate terms. 

England and Holland held die balance ; and as they had 
chiefly contributed toward the success of die war, they had a 
right to be the arbiters of peace. To preserve the equilibrium 
of power, and effectually prevent the union of the kingdoms of 
France and Spain in the person of the same prince at any fu- 
ture time, Spain might be given, it was said, to the duke of 



\K Gtuliier, who vaa first emplayed to lisnify to the ooort of Vensillcs the in 

of (he Tory ministry toward peace* vii a Catbolic prieat, and a spy for Fnmoe in London.— 
Mem. d« Torcy. 
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Savoy; the most valuable of the Spanish possessions in Ameri- 
ca, to Great Britain ; and Philip might be gratified with a 
principality in Italy; after which there would still remain 
enough to satisfy the emperor and the States, without dismem- 
bering the French monarchy. But whether we had left Phi- 
lip, or placed any other prince on the throne of Spain, we ought 
to have reduced the power of France to a state of depression 
from which it would not have recovered for many generations- 
While the Whigs were occupied in contemplating these ex- 
tensive plans of policy, and encouraged in their schemes by the 
imperial and Dutch ministers, we can scarcely wonder that 
they embraced rash resolutions, and adopted violent counsels, 
in order to obstruct the completion of a treaty, which was des- 
tined to extinguish all their hopes ; to strike the sword of con- 
quest from the hands of the confederates, and the wreath of vic- 
tory from their brows ; to deprive them of an opportunity, that 
fortune and valour had conspired to produce, and which might . 
never return, of utterly breaking the power of their ambitious 
enemies, and effectually securing the civil and religious liber- 
ties of Europe. 

As a last effort to recover their authority, and to prevent the 
ills they feared, the Whigs invited prince Eugene to London. — 
No less bold and intelligent as a politician, than able and in- 
trepid as a commander, ne made no doubt of defeating the pro- 
jected treaty of peace, by embarrassing the British ministry 
with splendid offers of advantage^ provided the queen would 
agree to continue the war. Among other things, he intended 
to propose, in the name of Charles, that the imperial forces in 
Spain should be augmented to the number of thirty thousand, 
and that Great Britain should be put in full possession of the 
commerce of that kingdom, and of the Spanish dominions in 
America. 

But, unfortunately for the Whigs, as well as for the confed- 
erates, and for the grandeur and prosperity of the united king- 
doms, the duke of Alarlborough was dismissedfrom « <.. q 
all his employments before the arrival of prince Eu- ^ ' * 
gene, and rendered incapable of fully seconding his view^. The 
commons, being chiefly Tories, were firm in their support of th^ 
ministry ; and the court had obtained a majority in the upper 
house. That great man was therefore obliged to return to the 
continent without being able to do any thing for the interest of 
the allies; though, during his stay in England, it is affirmed that 
he suggested many desperate expedients, and some violent and 
even inhuman measures, for depriving the Tories of the admin- 
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jstration". But these were all prudently rejected by the Han- 
overian resident and the leaders of the Whigs ; as an insurrec- 
tion, or popular tumult, if not finally successful, beside the mis- 
chief which it might otherwise have occasioned, might have en* 
dangered the Protestant succession. They refused to employ 
any but legal means. 

During those ineffectual intrigues, the En^ish ministry gain- 
ed a victory over their political adversaries. Lord Townshend, 
who had been employed in the negotiations for peace in 1709, 
had concluded a treaty with the states- general, by which Lisle, 
Tournay, Menin, Douay, and several places on the Lys and the 
Scheld, were guarantied to the Dutch as a barrier, at the end of 
the war. And they undertook to guaranty, in return, the Prof- 
estant succession; to aid with xhm fleets and armies X\\t presump- 
tive heirs of the British crcnvn^ whenever that succession should 
appear to be m danger. 

• These engagements were perfectly conformable to the declar- 
ed views of the late ministry, who had ratified the treaty, but 
utterly inconsistent with those of the present, as well as h ith 
their safety. They were not ignorant that the Whigs, and per- 
haps even the states, pretended that this perilous period had al- 
ready arrived. They were also sensible, that France would with 
difficulty yield cities and towns that were essential to her own 
defence ; and being determined to remove every obstacle that 
might retard the peace, they brought the barrier treaty, and all 
the transactions relative to it, before the house of commons^ 
under pretence that Townshend had exceeded his instructions* 
The commons, entirely governed by the court, voted that several 
articles of the treaty were destructive to the interests of Great 
Britain ; and therefore, that he who negotiated and signed it, 
having no authority to insert those pernicious stipulations, was 
an enemy to the queen and the kingdom. 

It is not a little surprising, that, while the late ministers were 
concluding this n-eaty, which had solely for its object, on the 

Grt of Great Britain, the security of the Hanoverian succession, 
arlborough and Godolphin, who directed the measure, were 
still holding out hopes to the court of St. Germain. Godolphin 
is said to have regretted his fall, only because it deprived him of 
the power of serving effectually the excluded family. " Harley, 
I hope,^' said he, " will restore the king,'^ for so he called the 

15 He is sakl to htve proposed to set fire to London, in dHTerent plnces, in the night ; thiit, 
in the roidntof (he confusion, the dukeof'MHrlbomiighshoald appear at tite head of a parly 
in arms; thht he should first possess himself of the Tower, the Bank, .(lie Exchequer, 
and (lien seize (he person of (he queen; force her to dissolve the parliament, lo call a new 
representative body, to make a free inquiry into (heelandestinecorrespoodencewitb France, 
and to punish the guilty with death. Mem. da Toroy.-HStnart Papers. 
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pretender—^' but he will mal^e France necessary to that mea« 
sure : I designed to have done the business alone.'' 

Marlborough, though perhaps less sincere in his professions, 
was more liberal in his promises of success. While he lament- 
edy that hewasnotlikelytobeemfJoyed in concluding the peace, 
as he might, in that case, he said, do essentia] service to the old 
cause, he assured the court of St. Germain, that the eyes of the 
people would be gradually opened. *' They will see their interest," 
added he, ** in restoring their king* I perceive such a change 
in his favour, that I thmk it impoissible but he must succeed; 
but when he shall succeed, let there be no retrospect. All that 
has been done since the revolution must l)e confirmed. His 
business is to eain all, by offending none. As for myself," 
continued the duke, ^* I take God to witness, that what I have 
done for many yearg^^^ conscious that his original desertion ot 
his benefactor could not be vindicated, <^ was neither fronf spleen 
to Hie R07AL FAMILY, uor, from ill-will to their cause, but 
to humble the power of France; a service as useful to die king, 
as it is beneficial to the kingdom." 

These extracts seem to proye, that, although both the lateand 
the present ministers, the earl of Oxford excepted, intended to 
call the pretender to the throne, their views in regard to that 
measure were very different. The former meant to connect it 
with the aggrandisement of Great Britain, and the humiliation 
of France ; the latter, to lean upon France for support : and for 
tfiat support they were willing to sacrifice the honour and inter- 
est of the nation, desert the true system of £uropean policy un- 
der pretence of economy, and sink into that state of abject de- 
pendence upon a rival power, which had disgraced the reigns 
of die second Charles and his brother. 

But such observations apart, my dear Philip, the politics of 
England, during this period, afford an object for philosophic 
curiosity, to which there is perhaps no' parallel in the annals of 
mankind* That Marlborough and Godolphin, the great leaders 
of the Whigs, while pursuing with zeal the views of that party, 
had always in contemplation the re-establishment of the family 
of Stuart ! and that Oxford, the head of the Tories, and a re- 
puted Jacobite, should secure, by his address, the succession of 
the family of Brunswick, without being able to acquire its con-i 
fidence, and while he was known to be in his heart a Whig by 
the queen and the court of St. Germain, whose confidence he 
was thought to possess, and whose vie ws he was supposed to pro- 
mote ! are singular particulars in the history of human nature. 

While the English ministers were smoothing at home the road 
to peace, general conferences were opened at Utrecht, j jg 
for restoring tranquillity to Europe. And the earl of / 
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StraflTord and the bishop of Bristol, the plenipotentiaries oi Great 
Britain^ in order to reconcile the confederates to the negotiation, 
declared that the preliminaries signed by Menager, and accept- 
ed by St. John, to which they anfully gave the name offiropo-^ 
sals^ were not obli^tory on the queen or her allies. This de- 
claration composed in some degree the spirits of the confede- 
rates. But before any progress could be made in the treaty, 
certain unexpected incidents gave a new turn to the negotia- 
tions, and alarmed Anne and her Tory ministry for the fete of 
that peace which they had so much at heart. 

The dauphin of France, the only legitimate son of Louia, 
having died in the preceding year, had been succeeded in his 
title, as heir to the French monarchy, by his eldest son, the duke 
of Burgundy. The prince also died early in the present year ; 
and, in less than three weeks afterward, his son, the duke of 
Bretagne. In consequence of this uncommon mortality, which 
has been ascribed to the ambitious intrigues of the duke of Or> 
leans, only the duke of Anjou, the puny offspring of the duke of 
Burgundy, stood between the king of Spain and the crown of 
France. ' The confederates were, therefore, filled with reason- 
able apprehensions, tliat the union of the two monarchies, which 
it had been the chief object of the war to prevent, might at last 
be effected, after all their successes, and notwithstanding all 
their disgust and repugnance, by the death of an unhealthy in- 
fant, and the lukewarmness, if not treachery, of a principal *ally« 
And the queen of England and her ministers were not a litUe 
embarrassed indivisingthe means of allaying these well ground- 
ed fears. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, the British ministry had not 
hitherto furnished their plenipotentiaries with instructions rela« 
tive to the Spanish succession. These were reserved for a 
confidential envoy, intended to be joined with the two former, 
and who had been employed in the secret negotiations with 
France'^ Though the earl of Strafford and the bishop of Bris- 
tol were Tories, and wholly devoted to the court, it was not 
thought safe to trust them with a matter so injurious to the ho* 
nour and the interest of their country. 

This deceitful mode of proceeding, altogether unworthy of a 
great nation, which, as it had borne the chief burthen of the 
war, might openly have dictated, the plan of pacification, gave 
the allies reason to suspect, that the general interests of the con- 
federacy would be sacrificed to the eagerness of Anne for peace, 
to the selfish motives of her ministers, and her own views in fa- 
vour of the pretender ; that jealous of the connexion of the con- 
federates with the Whigs andthe house of Hanover, she had en- 

16 Mr. PrioTy M wdl known bj his tprightly poemi, who had % ooBtideniUe ibare in all 
th« negotiatioDi rcbiUTe to (he pes oe of tJtreelit ^ , , ( 
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tered into a private negotiation with Louis ; and was even wil* 
ling, by favourable conditions, to procure support against her 
former friends, from a prince whose power had been so lately 
broken by her arms, and for whose humiliation she had ex- 
hausted the wealth, and watered the earth with the Uood of her 
subjects ! 

The death of the princei of France, however, by exalting 
the hopes and increasing the demands of the allies, obliged th^ 
queen's counsellors to depart from their resolution of sending a 
third plenipotentiary to Utrecht (for purposes best known to 
themselves), and to urge Louis, as he valued the blessin]g of 
peace, to take some public step for preventing the crowns of 
France and Spain from being joined on the head of the same 
prince. To this end they su^ested diflPerent schemes, out of 
which the French monarch might form a proposal that ought to 
satisfy the allies. The principal of those were, that Philip 
should either resign the crown of Spain (a measure thai would 
be more acceptable to the confederates than any other), or 
transfer to his younger brother, the duke of Berri, his righi to 
the crown of France ; that, if Philip should consent to the re- 
signation, his right to the crown of France would not only be 
preserved entire, but in the mean time Naples, Sicily, the he- 
reditary dominions of the house of Savoy, and the duchies of 
Montferrat and Mantua, should be erected into a kingdom for 
him ; that all those territories should be annexed to France, on 
PhQip's accession to that crown, except the island of Sicily, 
which should, in such event, be given to the house of Austria; 
and that Spain and her American dominions should be confer.- 
red on the duke of Savoy, in full satisfaction of all his demands, 
as one of the allies^'. 

Philip, as soon as the question was submitted to him, wisely 
preferreid the certain possession of the Spanish throne to the 
precarious prospect of a more desirable succession, with all the 
appendages which the confederates could offer ; but the hesi- 
tation of Louis, on this occasion, showed evidently he had been 
flattered by the British ministry with the hope that his grand- 
son should not be obliged to make a solemn renunciation of the 
crown of France, and yet be permitted to wear that of Spain 
and the Indies. ^* A king of France,'' said he, ** succeeds not 
as heir, but as master of the kingdom ; th.e sovereignty of 
which belongs to him, not by choice^ but by birth-right; he is 
obliged, for his crown, to no will of a prior king, to no com- 
pact of the people, but to the law; and this law is esteemed 
the work of rim who establishes monarchies. It can neither be 

17 Mem. dcTorc^ytomeu. ^ t 
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invalidated by agreement, lior rendered void by renonciation : 
should the king of Spain, therefore, renounce his ri^ht, for the 
sake of peace, by that act he would only deceive himself, and 
disappoint the allies." 

Secretary St. John, who corresponded with the court of Ver- 
sailles on this delicate subject, observed that, though the French 
nation might consider God alone a*r having a right to annul the 
law of succession, yet^ in England, most men entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion; that even such as were most superstitiously de- 
voted to monarchy, believed that a prince might forego his 
right by a voluntary renunciation ; and that the person in whose 
favour the renunciation was made, might be justly supported 
by the princes who should happen to be guarantees of the 
treaty. In a word, he declared, that an end must be put to all 
negotiation, unless the French monarch would accept the ex- 
pedient proposed. Louis was, at last, under the necessity of 
complying; and it was agreed, that the renunciation of Philip 
should be registered in the book& of the parliament of Paris, 
and solemnly received and ratified by the Cortes or states of 
Castile or Arragon^*. 

As soon as this important articte was settled, the aueen of 
June 1 1 ^^S'™^ agreed to a suspension of arms; ana the im- 
* mediate delivery of Dunkirk to the British troops, 
was the condition of that indulgence. These circumstances na- 
turally lead us to examine the progress of the campaign. 

The duke of Ormond being appointed to the command of the 
British forces in the Netherlands, and of such foreign troops as 
were in British pay, in the room of the duke of Marlborough, 

18 Mem. de Torej, ubi rap. — Qoeen Anne's expretaions to her parliiment, on this sob- 
jeet« are very foreible. *< For eoafirmiiig the renunokiions iiirl settlements before men- 
tioned," sajs she, <* it is ofiered that they shsli be ratified in the most strong and solemn 
manner, both in Franee and Spain { and that those l&ingdoms, as veil as all the other pow- 
ers eni^ged in the present war, shall be grantees to the same. The nature of this arti* 
ele/' adds she, *' is sooh, that it execates itself. The interest of Spain is to support it: and, 
in Franee, the pereons to whom that saooession is Xo belong, will be readj and powerful 
enough to Tindieate their own right. France and Spain are now more effeetuaUy diTided 
than erer; and thus, by the blessins of God, will a real balanoe qf power be fixed in En- 
rnpe,and remain liable teas l^w aeodents as human affairs can be exempted from." (Jour- 
nals, June 6, 1712.) UnfortttUHtelY this has not been the case; for although the monarchies of 
France and, Spain hflye been hitherto divided (not by the renonciation of Philip V., but m 
fionseouence of the recovery of the yoang dauphin, afterward Louis XV.) the two eoorta 
have, m general, been as intimately united in policy, as if the two crowns had been placed 
on the head of the same prince ; and only tMe extraordinary exertions of Great BriUm bock 
by land and sea, which seem to have far exceeded all human credibility in vigour, and all 
political calculation of the expense she could possibly bear, could have thus long preserved 
the liberties of Europe. 

Instead of allowing Philip the alternative of retaining the crown of Spain, the British 
ministry ought to have insisted on his absolute re&ignation of that crown, for the eventual 
auccession to the crown of France, with the immediate possession of the kingdom offered ^ 
him in luly ; especially as his grandfather (so he himself informs us, in his speech to the 
Cttriet) would have agreed more readily to this than to the renunciatioo of his right to tiMi 
crown of France, as it affovded a prospect of extending the French monarchr. But that 
extenuon, should it even have uken puce (as we now certainly know it would not), could 
not have proved so dangerous to the liberties of Euroiie, as the famibf comfad between thQ 
two branches of the honae of Bourbon. 
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the whole confederate army, nearly amounting to a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, under prince Eugene, took the field to- 
ward the end of ApriL The French army, commanded by ma- 
reschal Villars, was strongly posted behind the Scheld. But as 
the prince found that the enemy had not taken every advantage 
of their situation, he made dispositions for attacking them, in 
the hope of concluding the war with a splendid victory ; or at 
least of forcing Villars to retire, and leave Cambray exposed to 
a siege. He accordingly communicated his intentions to the 
duke of Ormond. And the hesitation of the English general 
to return a positive answer, confirmed that penetrating genius 
in the suspicions he had for some time entertained, that the 
duke had orders not to act offensively^^. Filled with indigna- 
tion at a discovery so fatal to his own glory, as well as to the 
common cause of the confederates, the prince of Savoy made 
known his unhappy situation to the Dutch field-deputies, and 
' to the imperial minister at Utrecht* The states immediately 
sent instructions to their ambassador at the court of London to 
reinonstrate on the subject. And the purport of those instruc- 
tions was no sooner known, than a motion was made in the 
house of commons, for presenting an address to her majesty, 
'^ that speedy orders might be given to her general in Flan- 
ders, to prosecute the war with the utmost vi^ur, in conjunc- 
tion with her allies, as the best means to obtain a safe and ho- 
nourable peace^/' A motion to the same effect wa$ made in 
the house of lords; but the ministry having now a decided mar 
jority in both houses, these salutary motions were rejected with 
some degree of disdain, and the remonstrances of the Dutch 
ambassador were disregarded. Ormond continued inactive. 

Nothing can place the ignominy of this cruel inaction, and 
the shameful duplicity of the British ministry, in a stronger 
light, than a letter which the states afterward sent to queen 
Anne. ** It is impossible,'' say they, " but we should be sur- 
prised znd afflicted^ by two declarations we have lately receiv- 
ed from your majesty; the first, by the duke of Ormond, 
your general, that he could undertake nothing without new 
orders from you; the other by the bishop of Bristol, your 
plenipotentiary to the congress at Utrecht, that, perceiving 
we did not answer ^ as we oughts the proposals which you had 
made to us^ and that we would not act in concert with your mi- 
nister on the subject ofpeace^ you would take your measures 
apart ; and that you dionot look upon yourself to be now un- 
der any engagements with usJ^ In regard to the first, they 

19 Baniet, book vu.— GeD. Hist, of Europe, 1713. 90 Joornalt, May 2S, 1718. 
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add, *^ Have \ve not just reason to be surprised^ afiter the ouv- 
rance which your majesty had given us by your letters, by 
your ministers, and lastly, by your general, the duke of Or- 
mond, of your mtentims that your troops should be ordered to 
act with your usual vigour^ when we find a stop put iff an or- 
der in your majesti/s name^ without our knowledge, and cer- 
tainly without the knowledge of your other allies, to the ope- 
rations of the confederate army ?— *the finest and strot^;est, 
perhaps, which has been in the field during the whole course 
of the war ; and this after they had marched according to tAe 
resolution taken in concert with your majesties general^ almost 
up to the enemy, with a great superiority both as to number 
and goodness of troops, and animated with a noble ooorage 
and zeal to acquit themselves bravely !— We are sorry to see 
so fine an opportunity lost, to the extraordinary prejudice of 
the common cause of the high allies. 

*^ Nor can we forbear telhng your majesty,'' they continue, 
<< that the declaration made by the bishop of Bristol, at Utrecht, 
has no less surprised us, than that of the duke of Ormoad in 
the army. All the propo$als hitherto made to us, on the sub- 
ject of peace^ were couched in very general terms. In some of 
the last conferences, it is true, your majesty's ministers de- 
^red to know whether ours were furnished with ^ full power ^ 
znd authorised to (kaw up z plan for the peace. But it had 
been just, before such a thing was demanded of us, that they 
had communicated Uti^ result of the negotiations so long treated 
of between your majesttfs ministers and those of the enemy; or, 
at least, diey should have told us your majesty's thbughtSt on 
a matter which we ought to have adjusted in concert. Yet 
had that plan related only to your majesty's interest and ours, 
w*e should perhaps have been in the wrong not to have acce- 
ded immediately to it ; but as the plan in question concerned 
the interest of all the allies, and of almost all Europe, we had 
very strong ap|)rehensions, that the particular negotiations be- 
tween your majesty's ministers and those of Franoe, and &e 
readiness with which we consented to die congress at Utrecht, 
might have given his imperial majesty and the other allies 
ground to entertain prejudicial thoughts, as if it had been the 
intention of your majesty and of us, to abandon the grand alU' 
ance and the common cause, by which they might nave been 
pushed on to separate measures. We thought these reasons 
strong enough to justify our conduct to your majesty on this 
head ; and as we had nowise engaged to enter with yqup ma- 
jesty into a concert to draw up a plan of peace, without the 
participation of the other members of the grand alliance, the 
backwardness we have shown to that proposal cannot be 
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considered as a ccfOravention of ov% engagements; and,, 
therefore, cannot serve to disengage your majesty from yours^ 
with respect to us. In tnith, \ifor such a eause^ between po* 
tentates united by the strongest ^n6 strictest ties oK alliance^ in* 
terestj and religion^ any of those potentates could ^uit their en^^ 
gagementSn buq disengage themselves from all their obligations^ 
there is no tie among men that might not be broken^ and we 
know of no engagements that could be relied on in time to 
come»».^ 

There would certainly have been morefrankness and dignity 
(though not more honesty^) and even more advantage, in boldly 
concluding at once a separate treaty with France, than in be- 
traying the common cause by such double dealing. Thin St 
John, who Was himself deeply concerned in that *' double deal« 
ing/^ very candidly acknowledges. France, says he, would 
have granted more to Great Britain for peace, than for a sus- 
pension of hostilities; and die allies, seeing no possibility of al- 
tering the measures of queen Anne, would neither have attempt- 
ed to disturb her councils, in hopes of inducing her to continue 
the war, nor have prosecuted it themselves with that intempe^ 
rate ardour, which proved the cause of their subsequent misfor- 
tunes. ** Better conditions would have been obtained for the 
whole confederacy,'^ and the British ministry, it may be add- 
ed, iiiste«l of the accumulated infamy of treachery^ would only 
have merited the reproach of being guilty oi a flagrant violation 
cSpub&c fmih. 

Durine the altercation and suspense occasioned by the inac- 
tivity of me duke of Ormond, prince Eugene laid siege toQues- 
noy; and, in order to encourage the confederates, and astonish 
the enemy, by a bold enterprise, he privately gave orders to 
major-general Grovestein, to penetrate into France with fifteen 
Inmdrra horse, dragoons and. hussars. This officer passed the 
Maes, the Moselle, and the Saar ; levied contributions as far as 
the gatdsof Metz; spread consternation even to Versailles; and 
after raving the country, and carrying off a rich booty, to- 
gether with a number of hostages, retired leisurely toward Tra* 
erfaach. Meanwhile the siege of Qesnoy was j . i, i^ c 
prosecuted with such tigour, that the place was y *» ^- ^« 
taken ahnost by assault, and the garrison surrendered prisoners 
of war. 

These suceeases greatly ebvated the spirits of the Dutch and 
imperialists, depressed by the inactivity of the duke of Ormond: 
but when, instead of an c»*der to co-operate with them as^ainst 
the common enemy, which they daily expected, he made known 

81 Printed Letter, pretenred m mtojr periodkat pabltootioDip ftad [wrtieolarty in tlie 
Hontblf Memnyy fiar Jane 1712. 
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to them a cesAtion of arms between France and England, their 
former dejection returned. Their hopes, however, in some 
measure revived, when they understood that ihe foreign troops 
in the pay of Great Britain refused to obey his command. This 
refusal reduced the duke to a state of the utmost perplexity, and 
threw the British ministry into no small consternation. They 
had not only lost the confidence of the allies, but had fallen under 
the distrust of the court of Versailles. The king of France there- 
fore thought proper to suspend his mandate for the delivery of 
Dunkirk, until " allxhe troops in the pay of Great Britain should 
quit the army of the confeaerates.^' But, when positive orders 
were sent to the duke of Ormond, to " separate the British forces 
from those of the allies,'' and assurances given to the French 
monarch, by the express command of Anne, that thfc confeder- 
ates should receive no more of her money, the scruples of Louis 
were quieted. The duke fulfilled his instructions by retiring 
toward Ghent with the British troops, and Dunkirk was deli* 
vered to briepdier Hill. 

The British forces had distinguished themselves in a remark- 
able manner, during the whole course of this celebrated war, 
and in almost every battle had given the turn to victory. Their 
example had perhaps been of yet greater service than their 
efibrts, though these were transcendently heroic. Prince Eu- 
gene, however, to show the allies that he was still able to pursue 
his conquests, notwithstanding the withdrawing of so gallant a 
body of men, formed the siege of Landrecy. Villars received 
orders to attempt its relief. The French general accordingly 
put his army in motion, as if he intended to give battle to die 
main body of the confederates ; but, after making a feint of ad- 
vancing toward their right, he turned suddenly off to the left, 
I I 24 ^'^^"^^^^'"g^U night, attacked unexpectedly a ccnrps 

" y 'of twelve thousand men, stationed at Denain, under tihe 
earl of Albemarle, in order to favour the passage of the convoys 
from Marchiennes. About two thousand five hundred of the 
earFs men were slain or dro^vned; and above two thousand with 
their commander, fell into the hands of the victors. 

Prince Eugene, who was marching to the assistance of Albe* 
marie, had the mortification to arrive, when his aid could be of 
no use to his friends. In a fit of despair, he ordered the bridges 
on the Scheld, near Denain, to be attacked, and wantonly threw 
away the lives of a thousand men ; for, even if the bridges had 
l^een abandoned to him, he would not have been able to cross 
the river, in the face of the French army. He failed, however, 

S9 Relation, sent by the earl of Albemarie to the itatei, and other papers in the Monthly 
Mcreury for July, AopiBt, and September, 1718. 
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in the attempt Yet would he have continued the siege of I^an- 
drecy, and might perhaps have become master of the place, 
notwithstanding this check ; but the field- deputies of the states 
obliged him to relinquish the enterprise, and retire to Mons. 
Meanwhile Villars, having taken Marchiennes (where valuable 
stores were deposited) and beingnow uncontrolled master of 
the field, reduced successively Douay, Quesnoy, and Bou- 
chain*'. These conquests closed the operations in the Ne- 
therlands ; and no enterprise of consequence was undertaken, 
during the campaign, in any other quarter. 

The court of Versailles was highly elated, by a success so un- 
expected and extraordinary. Not was the joy of the British 
ministry, at the chancre of affairs in Flanders, less sincere, 
though less public. They were sensible that the body of the 
confederates, unless lost to all sense of prudence, would no 
longer attempt to continue the war, should Great Britain desert 
the grand alliance ; and consequently the Whigs, their politi- 
cal enemies, already humbled, would become still less tormi- 
dable. In this conjecture they were not deceived. _ . ^ 

The eyes of the Dutch, who had most to appre- ^* ^' ^'^^* 
hend, were first opened to their own perilous situation, and to 
the necessity of renewing the conferences at Utrecht, which had 
been for some time interrupted. Instead of prescribing terms 
to the house of Bourbon, they now acceded to the plan of pa- 
cification settled between Great Britain and France. Their ex- 
ample was followed by the duke of Savoy and the king oF 
Portugal. And the emperor, though resolute to continue the 
war, finding himself unable to support any military operations 
in Spain, agreed to the evacuation of Catalonia ; and, by that 
measure, indirectly acknowledged the title of Philip*^. 

During these approaches toward a general pacification, Anne 
was eagerly solicited by the Jacobites to take some step in fa- 
vour of the pretender. To quiet the fears of the English na- 
tion, excited by his connexion with France, he had left St. 
Germains the preceding summer, and now resided at Bar, in 
the territories of the duke of Lorrain. And although the queen's 
jealousy of her own authority, and perhaps her natural timidity, 
heightened by the insinuations of the earl of Oxford, made her 
decline all proposals for calling her brother into the kingdom, 
or repealing the act of settlement, she was very anxious to con- 
cert with Louis some plan for his accession to the throne after 
her death**. What measures were taken for that purpose, and 
how they were frustrated, I shall afterwards have occasion to 
notice. It will, therefore, be sufficient at present to observ^ 

S3 G«n. Urn. ofEorope, 171S. 

£4 Gen. Hitt. of Barope, 1713.— Dake oT Berwick, vol. ii. 

«5 Stuirt Papen, 1718, 1713.— Duke q» Berwick, toI. ii. 
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thattfieearl Artfully broke the desi^sof the queen, amdrendered 
abortive the schemes of the Jacobiies, by dividing their councils. 

Oxford, however^ continued to forward the n^;otiat]ons for 
peace, as necessary to the security of his own power, which he 
hoped to preserve during the life of his mistress ; and, as the 
declining nesdth of the queen gave reason for believing that her 
death could be no distant event, the lord-dreasurer, in secredy 
supporting the parliamentary setdement of the crown, {>erhaps 
flattered himself with the prospect of extending his administra- 
tion even into the reign of her successor. From these, or simi- 
lar motives, he defeated the intrigues of die Jacobites, at the 
same time that he hastened the restoration of tranquillity to 
Europe* And die treaties between the different powers, so 
long neeotiatedy were at last signed at Utrecht, on the S 1st day 
of Mardi, in the year 1713, by the plenipotentiaries of France, 
England, Portugal, Prussia, Savoy^ and the United Provinces; 
the emperor resolving to continue the war, and the king of 
Spain refusing to sign the stipulations until a principality should 
be provided, m the lk)w Countries, for the princess Ursini, the 
favourite of his queen. 

The chief articles of this memorable pacificatim were to the 
following purport. It was stipulated, that, whereas the security 
and liberties oS Europe could by no means bear the union of die 
crowns of France and Spain under one and the same prince> 
Philip, now established on the Spanish throne, diould renounce 
all right to the crown of France ; that the dukes of Berri and 
Orleans, the next heirs to the French monarchy after the infant 
dauphin, should in like manner renounce all right to the crown 
of Spain, in the event of their accession to the French throne; 
that, on the death c^ Philip, and in default of his male issue, the 
succession of Spain and the Indies should be secured to the duke 
of Savoy ; that uie island of Sicily should be instandy ceded, by 
his catholic majesty, to the same prince, widi the tide of king: 
that France should also cede to him the valleys of Pnimli^ 
Oulxy Sezanne, Bardonache, and Chateau-Daui^in, with die 
forts of Exilles and Fenestrelles, and restore to him the dudiy 
of Savoy and the county of Nice ; and that the full proper^ and 
sovereignty of both baniks, and the navigation of the Maragnon, 
or river of Amazons, in South America, should belong to die 
king of Portugal. It was declared, that the king of rrussia 
^ould receive Spanish Guelderland, with the sovereignty of 
Neufchatel and Valengin, in exchange for the iNrincii»lity of 
Orange and the lordship of Chalons, and that his regal tide 
should be acknowledged ; that the Rhine should form the boun- 
dary of the German empire on the side of France ; and that all 
fortificatioos, beyond that river, claimed by France, or in the 
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possession erf* hi6 most Christiiin majesty, should eitfier be rdin- 
quished to the emperor or destroyed; that the kingdom of Na- 
ples, th^ duchy of Milan, and the Spanish territories on the 
Tuscan shore, should be ceded to the house of Austria; that the 
sovereignty of the Spanish Netherlands shoidd likewise be secu- 
red to mat family; but that die elector of Bavaria (to whom 
they bad been granted b^ Philip) should retain such places as 
were still in his possession, until be should be reinstated in all 
his German dominions, except the Upper Palatinate, and also 
be put in possession of the island of Sardinia, with die title of 
king; that Luxemburg, Namur, and Chsrieroy, should be given 
to die states general, as a barrier, together widi Mons, Nboin, 
Toumay, and other places; and diat Lisle, Aire, Bethune, and 
St. Venant, should be restored to France. It was agreed, that 
dieFrench monarch should acknowledge the tideof queen Anne, 
and the eventual succession of the femilv of Hanover to the 
British throne; that the fortifications of Dunkirk (the cause of 
much jealousy to England, and raised at vast expense to France) 
should be demQlisbed, and the harbour filled up; diat die island 
of St. Chriatq>her (which had long been 
the French and English, but from which die French^had been 
expelled in 1703) ^ould be subject to diis country; that Hud- 
son's Bay and Streights (where the French had founded a set- 
tlement, but without dispossessing the En^ish, and cairied on 
a rival trade during the war): the town of rlacentia, and other 
districts of the island of Newfoundland (where die French had 
been suffered to establish themselves, through the negligence of 
government) ; and the long-disputed province of Nova Scoda 
(into which the French had early intruded, out of whtdi they 
had been frequeody driven, and which had been finally cmqwr- 
ed by an army from New England in 1710), should be const- 
dered as the dependencies of me British crown ; that Minorca 
and the fortress of Gibraltar (conquered from Spain) should re* 
maip in the possession of Gieat Britain; and that the Assiento, 
or contract for furnishing the Spanish colonies in South Ame- 
rica with negroes, should belong to the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, for the term of diirty years*^. 

That these conditions, especially on the part c^ Great Bri- 
tain, were very inadequate to the success and expense of the 
war, will be allowed by every intelligent man, whose under- 
standing is not warped by political prejudices; and the commer- 
cial treaty, which was concluded at the same time, between 

26 Printed Trettiie in the Monthly Mrrcuir, Tindil's Con tin. ofRapin. &o. The .*»- 
stento, which Ifd to a iQcrativr oontmbsnd trade to the Spanish Main, proved the most ad 
TMitaKeoQi article fin* Great Britain. It was, however, no aaeiifice on the part of Spaiiu 
(he mme pritiiegos having been (brmerljr enjo/ed by Fi-attoe^ 
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France and England, was evidently to the disadvantage oT the 
latter kingdom. The other confederates had greater cause to 
be hatislied, and the emperor as much as any of them; yet was 
he obstinate in refusing to sign the general pacification, though 
two months were allowed him to deliberate on the terms. But 
be had soon reason to repent his rashness in resolving to con- 
tinue the war alone; for, although he had prudently agreed to a 
treaty with the Hungarian malcontents, in consequence of 
which twenty-two regiments of his rebel subjects entered into 
his service, the imperial army on the Rhine, commanded by 
prince Eugene, was not in a condition to face the French under 
Villars, who successively took Worms, Spire, Keiserslautem, 
and the important fortress of Landau. He forced the passage 
of the Rhine ; attacked and defeated general Vaubonne in his 
entrenchments, and reduced Freyburg,the capital of Brisgaw*^. 
1 *• 1 4 Unwilling to prosecute a disastrous war, the em- 
^* * ' * peror began seriously to think of peace; and confer- 
encesy which afterward terminated in a pacific treaty, were 
opened between prince Eugene and mareschal Villars^ at Ras- 
tadt. The terms of this treaty, concluded on the 6th of March 
N. S.) were less favourable to the emperor than those which 
lad been offered at Utrecht. The king of France retained Lan- 
dau, which he had before proposed to cede, with several for- 
tresses beyond the Rhine, which he had agreed to demolish. — 
He procured the full re-establishment of the electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne in their dominions and dignities; the former prince 
consenting to relinquish Sardinia to the emperor, in return for 
the Upper Palatinate, and the king agreeing to acknowledge 
the electoral dignity of the duke of Hanover**. The principal 
articla^, in regard to Italy and the Low Countries^ were the 
same with those settled at Utrecht. 

Relaxing in his obstinacy, the king of Spain also acceded to 
the general pacification ; being persuaded by his grandfather to 
forego his absurd demand in favour of the princess Ursini. — 
But Philip, although now freed from all apprehensbns of the 
enmity of the allies, was by no means in quiet possession of his 
kingdom. The Catalans were still in arms, and the inhabitants 
of Barcelona were determined to defend themselves to extremi- 
ty ; not, however, as has been represented by some historians, 
from any romantic idea of establishing an independent republic, 
but with a view of preserving their lives and their civil rights, 
all who had revolted being threatened with the justice of the 
sword. Had the court of Madrid used the language of modera- 
tion and clemency, Barcelona would have capitulated immedi- 

87 Voitftire, Siecle, ehap. xzii.— Sute of Earope» ITIS. 
St Prioud Treaty io the Montblj Mercury, ke. 
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ately after the deprture of the imperialists. But «8 fiotbiiiji 
was talked of by me Spanish mtofsters and generals but severe 
retribution^ the people became furious and despenite. 

Exiraordintf y preparations were made for me redaction of 
this important place. And the duke of Berwick, being a tfair^ 
time invested with the chief command in Spain, si^t down before 
it with an army composed of fifty battalions of French, anijl 
twenty of Spanish foot, strengthened by fifty-one squadrons of 
horse ; while another army, (Kvided into different bodies, kept 
the country in awe, and a French and Spanish fleet cut of all 
communication with the town by sea. He had eighty- seven 
pieces of heavy cannon, fifteen hundred thousand pounds of 
powder, and ever)' thing else in profusion, that could tend to fa* 
cilitate a siege. The garrison consisted of sixteen thousand 
men^ and the fortifications were formidable, especially on the 
side toward the land. The duke made his attack on the side 
nearest to the sea, where the operati<Mis were more easy, by 
reason of certain eminmcea, behind which several battalions 
might be placed under cover ; and where thjfe curtains of th6 
bastions, being considerably elevated, offered a fair mark for 
the cannon of the besiegers. 

After the trenches had been opened about a month, a breach 
was made in tht bastion of St. Clara, and a lodgemente&cted } 
but the assailants were suddenly driven ttom dieir post, with 
the death or wounds ci a thousand men. This misfortune, and 
the vigorous resistance of the besieged^ determined-dfeiduke to 
luusard ao more partial attacks. He revived to lay the fronf 
of the place so. completely level,, that he might enter it, as it 
were, m line of battle. iUid he accomprished his purpose, bv 
patience and perseverence. But beCore he ordered the general 
assault, be sunmioned the town to surrender. So great^ how- 
ever^^was the obstinacy of the citizens, that althougn theif m'o* 
visions were almost exhausted, though seven breached mid 
been made in the body of the. place, and no probability rennain- 
ed of their receiving aid or supply, diey hang out a.g^^ ... 
flag gI^ defiance, and refused to listen to any terriis of y^ * 
capitulation ! — ^The assail was made and repelled with furi^. 
At length, after stru^ing Grom day-break till diree in the at* 
ferdoon, and being driven from most of the wcA'k's, ^e inhabit- 
ants demanded a padey. It wai granted to diem. But they 
coidd obtain oo conditions, except a promise tfmt tlVeir livef 
should be ^e, and that the town, should not be plundered. 
That promise was relig^sly <^serv«d by the duke, who had 
hsi above eight ^itfiand meu during the siege» >^h11e the citi- 
zens lost aboiit fiive tbousaod* AUCdGikwia sulbmitted ;. and 

Vol. IV. P' 
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the Catalans were disarmed, and deiH-ived of their ancient pri- 
vileges. 

ITiis, my dear Philip, to use the language of an elegant his- 
torian, was the last flame of that great fire, kindled by the will 
of Charles II. of Spain, which had so long laid waste the finest 
countries in Europe. I ought now to carry forward the ad- 
ventures of Charles XIL and the affairs of the North ; but per- 
spicuity requires, that I should first elucidate those intrigues, 
which we have seen gathering in the court of England. 



LETTER XXIV. 



Jftstary of Great Britain^ from the Peace of Utrecht^ to the 
Suppression of the Rebeuion^ in 1715, with some Account of 
the Affairs ofFrancCy and the Intrigues of the Court of St. 
Germain. 

THE peace of Utrecht, though in itself an unpopular mea- 
sure, affbrcled the English ministry a momentary triumph over 
1713 ^^^^ political adversaries, and highly raised the 
A. D. i/iJ. j^^p^^ ^j. ^j^^ Jacobites, who flattered themselves, 
that the restoration of general tranquillity would enable the 
queen to take some effectual step in favour of the pretender, 
whose interests she seemed now to have sincerely at heart* 
But it will be necessary, the better to illustrate tMs subject, to 
go a few years back, and collect such particulars relative to the 
court of St. Germain, as could not readily enter into the gene- 
ral narration. 

In the beginning of the year 1711, the abbe Gaultier, who 
was employed in me secret negotiations between France and 
England, waited upon the duke of Berwick, at St. Germain's, 
with proposals from the earl of Oxford, for the restoration of 
the pretender. These proposals were in substance, that, pro- 
vided queen Anne should be permitted to enjoy the crown in 
tranquillity during her life, she would secure to her brother the 
possession of it, after her death ; and that sufficient stipulations 
should be signed, on his side, for the preservation of the church 
of England and the liberties of the bngdom. <* These preli- 
minaries being settled,'' says the duke of Berwick, who con- 
ducted the aflSrs of the pretender, *^ we ccmsulted on the means 
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of executing the busioess ; but the abbe could not at that time 
enter into any particulars^ as the lord-treasurer had not yet 
fully explained to him his mtentbns.'^ It was necessary, the 
earl said) that the peace should be concluded before die English 
ministry could venture upon so delicate a measured 

Meanwhile such of the Jacobites as were nearest to the per- 
son of the queen, perceiving her inclinations, urged her perpe- 
tually to concert some plan for the restoration of the pretender. 
Sincere in her attachment to the church of England, she signi- 
fied her desire that he should abjure popery, and place himself 
in a capacity of being served. But, finding him obstinate^ she 
replied, when urged by the duke of Buckingham to alter the 
succession in his favour, *^ How can I serve him ? He takes 
not the least step to oblige me, in what I most desire. You 
know a papist cannot enjoy this crown in peace. But the ex- 
ample of the father has no weight with the son ; he prefers his 
religious errors to the throne of a great kingdom. How, there* 
fore, can I undo what I have already done? He may thank 
himself for his exclusion. He knows I love my own iamily 
better than any other. All would be easy if he would enter the 
pale of the church of England. Advise him to change his 
religion : as that only can turn the opinion of the people in his 
favour*.'^ 

The duke of Buckingham conveyed this answer to the court 
of St Germain : and, at the same time, seconded the request of 
the queen. But his arguments were all lost on the pretender, 
who was a zealous Camolic, and made a matter of conscience 
in adhering to his religion, in defiance of all prudential consi- 
derations^; an irrefragable proof of the most incurable and dan* 
gerous weakness in a prince, however commendable in a private 
person. For, as a sensible writer observes, if a king is not 
willing to go to heaven in the same way with his people^ they 
will scarcely acknowledge the legality of his authority on earths 
And a man who could relinquish his hopes of a great kin^om, 
for a speculative point of faith, manifested a spirit of bigotry, 
that would have sacrificed all civil engagements to the propa- 
gation of that faith. He was not fit to be trusted with power. 

The majority of the Tories, however, in their vehement zeal 

1 Mem. of the Duke of Berwick, vol. ii. ** Thougli it appeared to roe,'* addt the duke 
of Rerwiek, '*tbaf one of these poinU was no hindrance to the other ; yet, in order to show 
thnt we woold omit nothing to promote the interesta ot th<' pretender, and to Rive proofs of 
oor sineerity, we wrote to all the Jacohites to join with tlie court. And their influence; con- 
tributed greatly to make the queen's party so superior in the house of eommons, that every 
thing was carried there acconliiig to her wishes." This information is confirmed by ihe 
Stuart and Hano?er Papers. 

8 Stoait Papen, 1712. 3 Id. ibid. 

^^MMphersonlHtft. Brit. toI. ii. 
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for the hereditary descent of the crown, overiobked the danger 
of die pietendet^s attachment to the Romish religbn; and as- 
sured hmi, that, if he wouM only confirm^ in appearance^ to the 
church of England, without the formality of a public recanta- 
tion of Popery, they wouM endeavour to procure the immeSatt 
i^eal of Ac act of settlement*. But the ear! C)f Oxford, who 
never lost sight of the Protestant succession, or Ae security of 
his own power, intimated to the duke of Berwiclc, by ^e aob6. 
faultier, on' his return to France in 1712, that the pretender 
must still have patience; that the least hint of the queen^ in- 
fcntions in favour of her brother would give the Whigs occasioitt 
to exclaim loudly against the court, and might not only destroy 
the necessary business of tlie peace, but perhaps lead to a change 
in the ministry, and even a revolution m the state; that it was 
beside -necessary to make sure of the army, the reouisite steps 
for which could not be taken tHI after the peace snouhl have 
been sagned, when it would be reduced^ and such officers only 
retained as could be depended on*. 

The jdausibility of these arguments quieted^ for a time, the 
Jacobites and the court of St. Germain. But when the peace 
was concluded, and the army reduced, yet no effectual step 
taken in favour of the pretender, his ovm uneasiness and the 
anxiety of his partisans, began to return. They pressed the 
earl to fulfil his engagements ; represented to him, that, as 
diere never could be a house of commons better disposed ta 
second the views of the queen, he had only to propose the repeal 
of the act of settlement, and it would immediatefy be voteo. It 
was necessary, he re[)Iied, to proceed more gently in the busi- 
ness; but that they might make themselves easy, as he was se- 
riously at work in the cause. " In this manner,^^ says the dufce 
of Berwick, '* did the lord- treasurer amuse us; and it was dif- 
ficult to prevent his doing so. To have broken with him, wouItS 
have proved the utfer,ruin of our afiairs, as he had the admini- 
stration of England in his hands, and entirely governed queen 
Anne. We were, therefore, forced to pretend to trust him ; but 
wc neglected not, at the same time, privately to concert mea- 
sures with the duke of Orraond, and other well-afiected per- 
sons, that we midit be able to bring about the restoration of 
thepretender, if Oxford should fail us^.^* 

The English minister stood on such dangerous ground^ that 
he durst not undertake any bold measure, whatevermigbt be his 
incrinations. Equally distrusted both by Whigs and Tories, be 
was destitute of friends: his whole security consisted in the jea- 
lousy of the two parties, and his whole business wjtt to balance 

5 Stuart Pftpers, 1712: 6 Duke oTBerwidc, y^. ii\ 

7DiA«ofBenrWc,vol.U. 
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them. In cnnder to silence the damours of the Whigs, he pre** 
veiled mx)fi die queen to declare, in her speech to Uie parlia- 
ment, w^4thout regard to her own inclinations or the dictates of 
truth, that a perfect friendship subsisted between her and the 
house of Hanover, at the same time that she mentioned what 
she had done for securing tlie Protes^nt succession. This 
declaration had ^ desired effisct. But the earl was less suc- 
cessful in other measures. 

The peace was generally disliked by the people ; and all im- 
partial men reprobated the treaty of commerce with France. 
The eighth and ninth articles, importing, ** That Great Britain 
and France should enjoy all the privileges in trading with each 
aitlier, which either granted to tiie most favoured nation ; diat 
aH prohibitions should be removed, and no higher duties im- 
posed on the French commodities than on those of any other 
people,'^ were particularly opposed. When a bill was intro- 
duced for confirming the articles, it was urged, that our trade 
With Portugal, ^e most beneficial of any^, would be lost, should 
the duties on French and Portuguese wines be made equal, the 
frieghtlirom Portugal being higher, and the French wines more 
MRemlly agreeable to the taste of the English nation ; and if we 
did fiot consume the wines of Portugal, it was unreasonable to 
tiiink Che Pottuguese would continue to purchase our manufac- 
turesy in balance for which we received, in bullion or specie, 
near a million sterling annually ; that we could expect from 
France no equivalent for this loss, as the French had establish- 
eh wcxdien manufactures, sufficient not only to supply them- 
selves, but even to rival us in foreign markets ; that our silk 
mantrfacture, which employed a number of people, and saved 
a vast sum annually to the nation, would be ruined, should a 
free importation of silk stuffs from France be permitted ; that 
our trade to Italy and Turkey, where we disposed of great 
quantities of woollen goods in exchange for the raw material 
of this manufacture, would be in a manner annihilated ; and the 
rain of our manufactures of linen and paper would also be the 
consequence of a free importation of those articles from France, 
as tfie cheapness of labour and provisions in that kingdom 
would enable the French to undersell us, even in our own 
naarkets. These, and similar arguments, induced the more 
moderate Tories to join the Whigs, and the bill was rejected 
by a majority of nine votes. 

£ncoura{:^ed by this success, and jusdy alarmed for the safer 
ty of the Protestant succession, the Whigs endeavoured to 
awaken the fears of the peo[rfe, by several virulent speeches 
in parliament, against the pretender, at the same time that they 
solicited the elector of Hanover to come over in persoiv>or send 
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his son to England. Both these proposals the elector very pni- 
dently rejected. But, in order to gratify, in some degree, the 
ardour of his partisans, embarrass tfie British ministiy, and in* 
timidate Anne, he allowed Schutz, his envoy at the court of 
^«.. . London^ to demand a writ for the electoral prince 
^' ^* * to sit in the house of peers, as duke of Camlnridge. 

The earl of Oxfwd and his associates were filled with conster- 
nation at a request so imex^cted ; and the queen was agitated 
with all the violence of passion. Her resentment was increased 
by the exultation of the Whigs. Seeming to derive vigour 
from her very terror, she deckled, that she would sooner suf- 
fer the loss of her crown, than permit any prince of the house 
of Hanover to reside in Britain during her life. And Schutz 
was forbidden to appe^ir again at court, under pretence that he 
bad exceeded his instructions. 

Whether the elector had any serious mtention of sending his 
son to England may be questioned, though he represented, in a 
memorial to Anne, ^* that for the security of her royal person, 
her kingdoms, and the protestant religion, it seemed necessary 
to settle in Britain some prince c^ tfie electoral family ;'' but it 
is certain that the Jacobites had formed a design of bringing 
over the pretender, and that he himself and his adherents enter- 
tained the most sanguine expectations of his speedy exaltation 
to the throne. These expectations were heightened by the j^o- 
mised regulation of the army. The duke of Argyle, the earl 
of Stair, and other officers of distinction, whom the Jacobites 
and more violent Tories considered as inclined to support the 
act of settlement, were removed from their military employ- 
ments ; and the command of the whole regular force of the 
realm was entrusted to the duke of Ormond and his creatures, 
who were known to be well affected to the excluded family. 

This measure^ however, of which St John, now created vis- 
count Bolingbroke (not the earl of Oxford) was the author, is 
said to have been dictated by a jealousy of the ambitious designs 
of the Whigs and the house of Hanover (who are accused of 
having formed a scheme for seizing the reins of govemoient) 
rather than by any attachment to the interests of the pretender. 
Be that as it may, we know that a measure fatal to tne preten- 
der^s views, was adopted by the British ministry, in order to 
quiet the fears of the elector, and to engage him to keep his son 
at home ; queen Anne's fears from the family of Hanover being 
ultimately more than a balance for her affection for her own. 

Information having been obtained, by the vigilance of the earl 
of Wharton, that certain Irish officers were inlisting men for the 
pretender, they were taken into custody. The people were 
alarmed, and the Whigs artfully added to their fears. .The 
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lord-treasurer, m concert with that paity, wrought so much on 
the natural timidity of the duke of Shrewsbury, that he joined 
him on this occasion; and, through their combined influence, the 
majori^ of the cabinet-council agreed to issue a proclamation, 
promising a reward of five thousand pounds for apprehending 
the pretender, if he should land in Britain. The two houses of 
pailiament voted an address of thanks to the queen for her at- 
tention to the religion and liberties of the kingdom ; and the 
commons, in their zeal for the protestant succession, extended 
the reward for apprehending the pretender to one hundred thou- 
sand pounds'. 

That prince, however, persuaded that the queen and the chief 
nobility and gentry, whatever steps they might take to quiet the 
populace, were sincerely in his interest, did not yet despair of 
being able to ascend the throne of his ancestors: — and the pros- 
pect of a change in the ministry inspired him with new hopes. 
Bolingbroke, by flattering the prejudices of his mistress, had 
gradually supplanted the earl or Oxford in her confidence. He 
represented to her the languor of that minister's measures t he 
gave insinuations concerning his secret intrigues with the 
Whigs ; and he suggested to her, that to pay any attention, in 
future, to the house erf* Hanover, was incompatible with her ser- 
vice^. Similar representations were made by the duke of Or- 
mond, and other Jacobites, whom the duke of Berwick eagerly 
sdicited to procure the removal of the lord-treasurer, as a ne- 
cessary prelude to the accomplishment of the queen's designs in 
favour of her brother*". The earl was accordingly deprived of 



S Jonrnali, Jane 84» 1714.-*HaiiOTer and Staart Papers. 
Hanover Papen, Jnly 90, 1714. 

10 Memoirs of the Dnke oTBerwiek, toI. U.— The plan which the duke had formed for 
the aeeomplishment of these designs, and which he oommissioned GauUier to lay before the 
earlof OKMird, was, that the pretender should ^ privately o?er to the qoeen his sister, who 
should immediately assemble the two houses ol parliament, and explain her brother's incon* 
testable i^t, and the resolution she had taken to restore what belonged to biro, by all laws 
dhine and human i that she should . at the same time, assure them that she would pass such 
acts aa might be thought necessary ror the security of their relision and liberty $ that she then 
should introduce the pretender in full parliament, and say, ** Kere he is, mV lords and gen- 
tlemen, ready to promise religiously to keep all I have engaged for him, and to swear to the 
observance of every article ; I therefore desire you instantly to repeal all the aeu passed 
agaiost him, and to acknowledge him as my heir and your future sovereign, that he may owe 
you some good-will for havmg concarred with me, in what your conscience, your duty, and 
your honour, should have prompted you before this time to propose." 

Such an unexpected step, though somewhat romantic at first sidit, the duke imagined 
would so much have astonished the factious, and delighted the well affected, that there would 
not have been the lean opposition to the queen's demands, as no person could have doubted 
of her bavins taken efiectual measures to secure obedience. But* as the earl returned no 
answer to thn proposal, the duke jnstly concluded, that the lord-treasurer^ onlv motive, in 
all the advances he had bkJierto made to the court of St. Germain, had been his own inter* 
est, in endeavouring to join the Jacobites with the Tories, and by such means to secure t 
majority in parliament in favour of the peace { and that, as soon as the treaty was concluded, 
he tbov^t of nothing hot to be upon good terms with the Whigs and the house of Hanover. 
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his office. But Ae queen's death, which happened only five 
A . days after, and before the new adniinistration was 

-^"g"s • properly formed, left the succession open to the 
elector of Himover, and disappointed the hopes of the preten- 
der and his adherents. 

The character of this princess, who died in the fiftieth year of 
her ase, and the thirteenth of her reim, is neither striking nor 
complicated. Though not altogether destitute (^ female accom* 
plishments, she had nothing captivating, as a woman, either in 
her manner or person : she could only be reputed sensible and 
agreeable. Her failure of duty as a daughter excepted, her con* 
duct in private life appears to have been highly exemplaiy. 
She was an affectionate wife, a tender mother, a warm friendf 
and an indulgent mistress. As a sovereign, notwithstanding 
the illustrious events of her reign, she is entitled to little praise : 
she did not possess vigour cX mind, splendid talents, or a deep 
penetration into human affairs. A prey to the most enslaving 
timidity, and continually governed by favourites; she cm hard- 
ly be said to have ever thought for herself, or to have acted ac* 
cording to her own inclinations. But, as her popularity con- 
cealed the weakness of her personal authority, the great abill« 
ties of her principal servants, to whom she owed that populari* 
ty, threw a splendid veil over her feeble qualities. 

During an interval of her illness, which ^vas of the lethai^ 
kind, and was brought on by violent agitation of mind, on ac« 
count of the critical state of her afiairs, she delivered the trea- 
surer's staff to the duke of Shrewsbury. That noblem^i was 
attached to the excluded family ; but his caution had hitherto 
made him temporise, and it was now too late to take any effec- 
tual step in favour of the pretender. The Whigs were highly 
elated at the near prospect of an event, which they &ttered 
diemselves would not only dispel all their fears in regard to 
the Protestant succession, but prove alike friendly to tfietr pow« 
er and to tlieir principles. The Tories were depressed in an 
equal degree; and the Jacobites were disconcerted, their projects 
being yet in embryo. Animated with the ardour of tlieir party^ 
and perhaps by a zeal for the welfare of their country, the didces 
of Somerset and Argyle boldly entered the coimcil^chatnber, 
without being summoned.Though their presence was unacc^ 
table, and so unexpected, that their appearance filled the coon- 
cil with consternation, they were desired by the timid Shvews* 
bury to take their places, and thanked for their readiness to 
give their assistance at such a crisis. Other Whig membere 
joined them ; and a multitude of the nobility and gentry beinc; 
assembled, as soon as the queen expired, orders were giren tt 
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c ompliancfe with the actof settlement, to proclsum George Louis, 
elector of Hanover, king of Great Britain. A regency was ap- 
pointed according to his nomination; his title was acknowledged 
by foreign princes and states; and all things continued quiet in 
England until his arrivaP^ 

George I. ascended the throne of Great Britain in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age; and the same prudence, which had distin- 
guished him in his negotiations with the British court, was con- 
spicuous throughout his reign. Reprobating the ungenerous and 
impolitic maxim, too frequently embraced by the princes of the 
house, of Stuart, of trusting to the attachment of their friends, 
without rewarding them, and attempting, by favours, to make 
friends of their enemies, he made it a rule never to forget his 
friends, and to set his enemies at defiance. Conformably to this 
mode of thinking, which he perhaps carried to excess, he placed 
not only the admmistration, but all the considerable employments 
of the kingdom, both civil and military, in the hands of the 
Whigs. The treasury and admiralty were put in commission; 
the command of the army was taken from the duke of Ormond, 
and restored to the duke of Marlborough ; the duke of Argyle 
was made commander in chief of the forces in Scotland ; the 
great seal was given to lord Cowper, the privy seal to the earl 
of Wharton, and Ihe government of Ireland to the earl of Sun- 
derland. Lord Townshend and Mr. Stanhope were appointed 
secretaries of state ; the duke of Somerset was declared master 
of the horse, Mr. Pulteney secretary at war, and Mr. . „ - - 

Walpolepaymaster-generaL A new parliament was ^* ^' '^^* 
called, in which the interest of the Whigs predominated; and a 
secret committee, chosen by ballot, was appointed to examine all 
the papers and inquire into all the negotiations relative to the 
late peace, as well as to the cessation of arms by which it was 
preceded. This committee prosecuted its inquiries with the 
greatest eagerness; and, in consequence of their report, the com- 
mons resolved to impeach lord Bolingbroke, the earl of Oxford, 
and the duke of Ormond, of high treason. The grounds of 
these impeachments were, the share which Oxford and Boling- 
broke had in the clandestine negotiations with France, and Or- 
mond's acting in concert with Villars, after the suspension of 
arnis^^ More timid, or conscious of superior guilt, Bolingbroke 
and Ormond made their escape to the continent, while Oxford 
continued to attend his duty in parliament, and was committed 
to the Tower. His behaviour, throughout the prosecution, was 
firm and manly. When impeached by the commons at the bar 

11 Monthly Mercury for August, 1714. 

12 Report of the Committee of Seereev. 

Vol. IV. Q ^ , 
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of the House oflordsy all the arguments of his friends being found 
insufficient to acquit him^ he spoke to the following purport : 
**The whole charge against me may be reduced to the negoti* 
ating and concluding the peace of Utrecht : and that peace, 
bad as it is represented, has been approved by two successive 
parliaments. As I always acted by the immediate directions 
and commands of the queen, my mistress, and never offended 
against any known law, I am justified in my conscience, and 
unconcerned for the life of an insignificant old man ; but I can 
not remain unconcerned, without the highest ingratitude, foe 
the reputation of the best of queens. Gratitude binds me to 
vindicate her memory.— My lords, added he, if ministers 
of state, acting by the immediate command of their sovereign, 
are afterward to be made accountable for their proceedings, 
it may one day or other, be the case of every member of mis 
august assembly. I do not doubt, therefore, that, out of re- 
gard to yourselves, your lordships will give me an equitable 
hearing; and I hope that, in the prosecution of this inquiry, it 
will appear I have merited not only the indulgence^ but the fa- 
vour of the present government.^ The new ministers seem at 
last to have been sensible of the truth of this assertion ; for the 
earl, when brought to his trial, after remaining near two years 
in prison, was dismissed for want of accusers, the commons not 
choosing to appear against him. 

To these prosecutions, which havebeen representedas vindic- 
tive, and the partiality of the king to the Whigs, the rebellion 
that disturbed the beginning of this reign has been ascribed; but 
very unjustly. The prosecutions were necessary, in order to 
free the nation from the imputation of having connived at a 
shameful breach of public faith: and if George I. had not thrown 
himself into the hands of the Whigs, he must soon have re- 
turned to Hanover. Of all the parties in the kingdom, they only 
were sincerely attached to his cause, or could now be said 
firmly to adhere to the principles of the Revolution. The mo- 
derate Tories might perhaps have been gained; but the animo- 
sity between that party and the Whigs was yet too keen to ad- 
mit of a coalition. Beside, such a coalition, though it might 
have quieted, in appearance, some factious leaders, and pro- 
duced a momentary calm, would have been dangerous to the 
established government. 

The Tories were in general inclined to Jacobitism. The 
heads of the faction, both in England and Scotland, held a secret 
correspondence with the pretender ; and, although no regular 
concert had been formed, a tendency toward an insurrection ap- 
peared among them, from one end of the island tp the other, and 
the most artful means were employed to inflame4he body of the 
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tseople, as well as to secure particular adbereirts. The disband- 
ed officers were gained by money ; scandalous libels were pub- 
lished against the electoral family $ the pretender^s manifestoes 
were every where dispersed; all the Whigs were brought under 
the description of dissenters, and the cry of the danger of the 
church was revived. 

During these discontents and cabals, which were chiefly oc- 
casioned by the disappointment of the Jacobites and violent 
Tories, in consequence of the premature death of queen Anne, 
only the zeal and loyalty of the Whigs could have supported 
king George upon the throne of Great Britain ; and the arrival 
of a small body of foreign soldiers might have m^de the contest 
doubtful between the house of Stuart and that of Hanover. Such 
a body of auxiliaries the duke of Ormond, and other zealous Ja* 
cobites in England, eagerly solicited from the pretender, as ne- 
cessary to render their designs in his favour successful. 

Convinced of the reasonableness of this demand^ the duke of 
Berwick used all his influence, but in vain^ to procure a few re«- 
giments from the court of Versailles. Louis, broken by years 
and infirmities, aiid standing on the verge of the grave, was un* 
willing to engage in a new war, or hazard any measure that 
might disturb the minority of his great-grandson. He therefore 
declined taking openly any part in the affairs of the pretender: 
and the vigilance of the earl of Stair, the British ambassador in 
France, effectually prevented any secret aids from operating td 
Ihe disadvantage of his master. 

The pretender^ however, had still hopes cf being able to ascend 
the throne of his ancestors^ by means of his English adherents, 
and the assistance of the Scottish Jacobites, who had already 
provided themselves with arms, and were ready to rise at his 
command. His brother, the duke of Berwick, and the fugitive 
lord Bolingbroke, to whom he had delivered the seals, as secre- 
tary of state, wei^e less sanguine in their expectations ; yet they 
flattered themselves, that some bold step would be taken* whicn 
might encourage the court of France to interpose in his favour* 
But the misconduct of the duke of Ormond disappointed these 
hopes. 

This nobleman, after his impeachment, had retired to his 
house at Richmond, where he lived in great state* and wa$ 
surrounded by the whole body of the Tories, of which he wa$ 
supposed to be the head. He seemed to have set up the stand- 
ard against his sovereign. And he assured the pretender, he 
would hold his station as long as possible ; and, ^\ hen he could 
maintain it no longer, that he would retire to the North br West 
of England (where he had many friends, among whom he had 
distributed a number of reduced oflitcersy) and in one of those 
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quarters begin an insurrection. He had even settled a relay of 
horses, In order to proceed with greater expedition when the 
dangerous moment should arrive. But the duke, though per- 
sonally brave, was destitute of that vigour of spirit, which is 
necessary for the execution of such an undertaking. When in- 
formed that a party of the guards had orders to surround his 
house and seize his person, he lost all presence df mind, and 
hastily made his escape to France ; without leaving any in- 
structions for his friends, who were waiting for the summons to 
take up arms, and eager to act under his command. 

The unexpected flight of Ormond gave a fatal wound to the 
cause of the pretender. It not only disconcerted the plans of 
his English adherents, but confirmed the court of Versailles in 
the resolution of yielding him no open assistance. If a«nan, 
on whose credit the highest hopes of the Jacobites rested, was 
under the necessity of abandoning his country, without being 
able to strike a blow, .the French ministry very reasonably 
concluded, that the Tories could not be so powerful, or so ripe 
for an insurrection, as they had been represented. 
«; t 1 >J ^ The death of Louis, which happened soon 
Depi. 1, IN. o. ^p^gj.^ farther embarrassed the pretender's afl&irs. 
** No prince,^' says the duke of Berwick, " was ever so little 
known as this monarch. He has been represented as a man not 
only cruel and false, but difficult of access. I have frequendy 
had the honour of audiences from him, and have been very &- 
miliarly admitted to his presence ; and I can affirm, that his 
pride was only in appearance. He was bom with an air of ma- 
jestt/t which struck every one so much, that nobody could ap- 
proach him without being seized with awe and respect ; but, as 
soon as you spoke to him, he softened his countenance, and put 
you quite at ease. He was the most polite man in his kingdom: 
and his answers were accompanied with so many obliging ex- 

Sre&sions, that, if he granted your request, the obligation was 
oubled by the manner of conferring it ; and, if he refused, you 
could not complain.'' It was that air of majesty, mentioned by 
the duke, which so disconcerted the old officer, who came to 
ask a favour of Louis, that he could only say, in a faltering 
voice, ** I hope your majesty will believe I do not thus tremble 
before your enemies !*' The character of this prince I have al- 
ready had occasion to draw, and to exhibit in various lights. 

The duke of Orleans, who was appointed, by the parliament 
of Paris, regent during the minority of Louis XV., in contra- 
diction to the will of the deceased monarch, affected privately to 
espouse die interests of the house of Stuart ; but the exhausted 
state of France, and the difficulty of maintaining his own autho- 
rity against the other princes of the blood induced him publicly 
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to cultivate a good understanding with the court of Great Bri- 
tain^ and even to take, though with seeming reluctance, all the 
steps pointed out by the earl of Stair, for defeating fhe designs 
of the Jacobites. Of those measures, the most important was 
the stopping of some ships laden with arms and ammunition ; 
an irreparable loss to the pretender, as he could neither procure 
money, nor permission to purchase a fresh quantity of such 
articles in any other country*^ 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, the indigent repre- 
sentative of the unfortunate family of Stuart did not relinquish 
his hopes of a crown : nor did his partisans, either in England 
or Scotland, abate of their ardour in his cause. But ardour, 
unless governed by prudence, is a wild energy, that often brings 
ruin on the party it was intended to serve. It required all the 
cool experience of the duke of Berwick, and the great talents of 
lord Bolingbroke, to moderate the zeal of the English and Scot- 
tish Jacobites. The Highlanders were eager to take arms : 
they had entered into a regular concert for that purpose : they 
knew their force ; and, confident of success, they entreated the 
pretender to place himself at their head, or at least to permit 
them to rise in vindication of his just rights. Some account 
must here be given of this singular race of men. 

The Highlanders are the reputed descendants of the original 
Celtic inhabitants of North Britain, and value themselves on * 
having had the rare fortune of never being subjected to the law 
of any conqueror. From the victorious arms of the Romans, 
they took refuge in their rugged mountains, and there continued 
to enjoy their independence, while that ambitious people re- 
mained masters of the southern parts of this island. Nor has 
the sword of Dane, of Saxon, or of Norman, ever reduced 
them to submission. 

But, although inde[)endent, the Highlanders were by no 
means free. Divided into a variety of clans or tribes, under 
chiefs who exercised an arbitrary jurisdiction over them, the 
body of the people were in a great measure slaves to the will 
of petty tyrants. And from that law of will, which it was the 
common interest and the pride of all the heads of clans to sup- 
port, there lay no appeal ; for, although the Highland chiefs ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the king of Scotland, and held 
themselves bound to assist him in his wars, they admitted not 
his control in their private concerns ; in their treatment of their 
own vassals, or in their disputes with hostile clans. His media- 
tion was all he could presume to offer. Nor was that often 
obtruded upon them ; the Scottbh monarchs in general deem- 
ing themselves happy, if they could prevent these barbarous 
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and predatory tribes fh)ifi ptHaging the mote opulent and indus- 
trious inhabitants of the Low-Land9^\ 

The remote situation of the Hi^landers, and their ignorance 
<^ any language but that of their rude ancestors, commonly 
known by the name of Erse, contributed to prolong their bar- 
barity and davery. They had no means of maiLing known 
llieir grievances to the throne, and few opportunities of becom« 
ing acquainted with the l^enefits of civil government, with the 
arts or accommodations of civil life. 

The servitude of the H ighland vassals, however, was alle v iated 
by certain circumstances connected with their condition, AH the 
people of the different clans bore the name of their hereditary 
chief, and were supposed to be allied to him by the ties of blood. 
This admitted claim of a common relation, which, in small 
clans, was a strong curb upon the oppressive spirit of domina* 
tion, and in all led to a freedom of intercourse highly flattering 
to human pride, communicated to the vassal Highlanders, with 
Ae most implicit submission to their chiefs, a sentiment of con- 
scious dignity, and a sense of natural equality^not to be found 
amon^ the subjects of other petty despots or feudal lords^ 
This idea orpersonal importance, and the complaisance of the 
Highland chiefs, were heightened by the perpetual wars among 
tiie clans ; in which every individual had frequent opportunities 
of displaying his prowess, and of manifesting his attachment 
10 the head of his family. The ties of blood were strengthen- 
ed by those of interest, of gratitude, and mutual esteem. 

Those wars, and the active life of the Highlanders in times 
of peace, when they were entirely employed in hunting or herd- 
ing their catde (the labours of husbandry among them being 
few), habituated them to the use of arms, and hardened them 
to the endurance of toil, without gready wasting their bodily 
strength or destroying their agility. Their ancient military 
weapons, in conjunction with a target or buckler, were a broad- 
sword, for cutting or thrusting at a distance, and a dirk, or 
dagger, for stabbing in close fight. To these, when they became 
acquainted with the use of fire-arms, they added a musquet, 
which was laid aside in battle after the first discharge. They 
occasionally carried also a pair of pistols, that were fired as 
soon as the musquet was discharged, and thrown in the fsice of 
the enemy, as a prelude to the navock of the broad-sword ; 
which was instandy brandished by every arm, gleaming like 

li In paDiation of these eruel inmidt, it hat been nid, that the Highlanden hariog beea 
Ariven from the Low Country bj invation, have, from time immemotiaL, thooght themielTea 
" entitled to make reprisalt apon the pi^opertj of llieir iovaden !*' (Daliymple^ Mm, ef 
Great Briudn.) The same plea has been urged by the American sarages, as an apology 
for pillaging the Eoropean settlements, aad with more pViusibttitj, aa the on of IproaoM i« 
uttimman&naL 
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the coruscations of lightning, to infuse terror into the heart and 
conc]uer the eye of the foe, and which fell on the head, or on the 
target of an antagonist, with the shock of thunder. Want of 
perseverance and of union, however, generally rendered the 
efforts of the clans, as a body, abortive, notwithstanding their 
prowess in combat, and exposed diem to the disgrace of being 
routed by an inferior number of regular troops. 

The dress of the Highlanders was well suited to their arms, 
to their moist mountainous country, and to their mode of life.— - 
Instead of breeches they wore a light woollen garment, called 
the kilt^ which came as low as the knee ; a thick cloth jacket ; 
a worsted plaid, six yards in length, and two in breadth, wrap^ 
ped loosely round the body ; the upper fold of which rested on 
the left shoulder, leaving the right arm at full liberty. In 
batde they commonly threw away the plaid, that they roi?ht be 
enabled to make their movements with more celerity, and their 
strokes with greater force. They fought not in ranks^ but in 
knots or separate bands, condensed and firm. 

Such were the people who, under their numerous chieftains, 
had formed a regular confederacy, and were zealous for the re- 
storation of the family of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain. 
Strongly prepossessed in favour of the hereditary descent of 
the crown, they could form no conception of a parliamentary 
right to alter the order of succession, from political considera- 
tions. It contradicted all their ideas of kingship, and even of 
clanship. They therefore thought themselves bound, by a sa^ 
cred indispensable obligation^ to reinstate in his lineal inheri- 
tance the excluded prince, or to perish in the bold attempt. 

The pretender's southern friends were no less liberal in their 
professions of zeal in his causft. They pressed him to land in 
the West of England ; where his person would be as safe, they 
affirmed, as in Scotland, and where he would find all other 
things more favourable to his views, although they had yet 
taken no decisive measures for a general insurrection; though 
they still continued to represent arms and foreign troops as ne- 
cessary to such a step, and were told that he was not only in- 
capable of furnishing them with either, but assured that he 
could not bring with him so many men as would be able to 
protect him against the peace-officers. 

To compose the spirit of the Highlanders, who seemed to fear 
nothing so much, as that the business of restoring their king 
would be taken out of their hands, and the honour appropriated 
to others, they were informed, that the pretender desired to 
have the rising of his friends in England and Scotland so ad- 
justed, that they might in strict concert assist each other ; and 
that it wa& very much to be wished all hostilities in Scotland 
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could be suspended, until the English were ready to take arms. 
A memorial drawn up by the duke of Berwick^ had been al- 
ready sent, by lord Bolingbroke, to the Jacobites in England, 
representing the unreasonableness of desiring the pretender to 
land among them, before they were in a condition to support 
him. They were now requested to consider seriously whether 
they were yet in such a condition ; and were assured, that, as 
soon as an intimation to that purpose should be given, and the 
time and place of his landing fixed, the pretender was ready to 

Sut himself at their head. They named, as a landing place, 
it neighbourhood of Plymouth, and said they hoped the west- 
em counties were in a good posture to receive the king ; but 
they offered no conjecture with respect to the force they could 
bring into the field, or the dependence that might be placed on 
fte persons who had engaged to rise. 

This, as lord Bolingbroke jusdy observes, ivas not the an- 
swer of men who knew what they were about. Greater precision 
was surely necessary in dictating a message, that was expected 
to be attended with such important consequences. The duke 
of Ormond, however, set out from Paris, and the pretender, 
from his temporary residence at Bar on the frontiers of Lorrain, 
in order to join their common friends. Some agents were sent 
to the West, some to the North of England, and others to Lon- 
don, to give notice that both were oh their way. And their 
routes were so directed, that Ormond was to sail from the coast 
of Normandy a few days before the pretender arrived at St* 
Malo, to which place the duke was to send immediate notice 
of his landing, and of the prospect of success. 

But the pretender's imprudence, and the vigilance of the En- 
glish government, defeated the designs of his adherents in the 
West, and broke, in its infancy, the force of a rebellion, which 
threatened to deluge the kingdom in blood. Governed by priests 
and women, he had unwisely given, in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, a secret order to the earl of Mar, already appointed his 
commander in chief for Scotland, to go immediately into th^t 
kingdom, and to take up arms. Mar, who had been secretary 
of state for Scotland, during the reign of queen Anne, and who 
had a great influence in the Highlands, did not hesitate a mo- 
ment to obey. He instantly left London, attended by lieutenant- 
general Hamilton, who had long served with distinction in Hoi- 
land'and Flanders; and as soon as he reached his own country, 
having assembled about three hundred of his friends and vas- 
sals, he proclaimed the pretender, under the name of James 
jg^ . ^ vni. of Scotland, and set up his standard at Braemar, 

^ ' summoning all good subjects to join him, in order to 
restore their rightful sovereign to the throne of his ancestors, 
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and deliver the nation from the tyranny of George duke of 
Brunswick, usurper of the British monarchy. 

In consequence of this proclamation, and a declaration by 
which it was followed, Mar was soon joined by the marquises 
of Huntley and Tullibardine, the earls Mareschal and Southesk, 
and all the heads of the Jacobite clans. With their assistance, 
he was able in a few weeks to collect about nine thousand men, 
well armed and accoutred. He took possession of the town of 
Perth, where he established his head-quarters, and made him- 
self master of almost all that part of Scotland which lies beyond 
the Frith of Forth. 

This was great and rapid success. But the duke of Argyle 
had already received orders to march against the rebels, with 
all the forces of North Britain ; and the pretender's aflFdirs had 
suffered, in the mean time, an irreparable injury in another 
quarter. The jealousy of government being roused by the pre- 
cipitate insurrection of Mar, the lords Lansdown and Duplin, 
the earl of Jersey, sir William Wyndham, and other Jacobit?: 
leaders, who had agreed to raise the West of England, were 
taken into custody on suspicion. The whole plan of a rebellion, 
in that part of the kingdom, was diconcerted. The gentlemen 
were intimidated, the people were over-awed ; so that the duke 
of Ormond, when he landed, was denied a night's lodging, in a 
country where he expected to head an army and re-establish a 
king. He returned to France with the discouraging intelli- 
gence ; but, as soon as the vessel that carried him could be re- 
fitted, astonishing as it may seem, he made a second attempt to 
land in the same part of the island. What he could propose, bjr 
this second attempt, his best friends could never comprehend; 
and they were of opinion, that a storm^ in which he was in 
danger of being cast away, and which forced him back, to the 
French coast, saved him from a yet greater peril — that of pe- 
rishing in an' adventure, as full of extravagant rashness, and as 
void of all reasonable meaning, as any of those which }iave ren- 
dered the knight of La Mancha immortal. 

The pretender's affairs wore a less favourable aspect, for a 
time, in the North of England. Mr. Foster, a gentleman of 
some influence in Northumberland, with the lords DerwentwH- 
ter, Widdrington, and other Jacobite leaders, there took up 
arms, and assembled a considerable force. But as their tmops 
consisted chiefly of cavalry, they wrote to the earl of Mar to 
send them a reinforcement of infantry. This request was rea- 
dily complied with. Brigadier Mackintosh was ordered to join 
them, with eighteen hundred Highlanders. In the mean time, 
having failed m an attempt upon Newcastle, and being inform- 
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ed that Mackintosh had already cmfssed the Forth, they march- 
ed northward to meet him. On jheir way, they were joined by 
a bodj <^ horse, under the earls of Camwardi and Wintoun, 
the viscount Kenmuir, and other persons of distinction. They 
passed the Tweed at Kelso : and when they had formed a junc- 
tion with Mackintosh, a council of war was called, to deliber- 
ate on their future proceeding. 

In this council, little unanimity could be expected, and as 
little was found. To march immediate toward the West of 
Scotland, and press the duke of Argyle on one side, while the 
earl of Mar attacked him on the odier, seemed the most ra- 
tional plan ; as a victory over that nobleman, which they could 
freely have failed to obtain, would have put the pretender at 
once in possession of all North Britain. Such a proposal u*as 
made by the earl of Wintoun, and agreed to by all the Scottish 
leaders; but the English insisted on re-passing the Tweed, and 
attacking general Carpenter, who had fa«en sent, with only nine 
hundred horse, to suppress the rebellion in Northumberland. 

From an incompliant spirit, mingled with national jealousy, 
the rebels adopteo neither of those plans, nor embraced any 
fixed resolution. The English insurgents persisted in Aeir re- 
fusal to penetrate into Scotland. Many of the Highlanders, 
equally obstinate, attempted in disgust to find their way home; 
and the remainder reluctantly accompanied Mackintosh and 
Foster, who entered England by the western border, leaving 
general Carpenter on the left. 

These leaders proceeded, by the way of Penrith, Kendal, and 
Lancaster, to Preston, where they were in hopes of increasing 
their numbers, by the rising of the Catholics of Lancashire. — 
But before they could receive any considerable accession of 
strength, or erect proper works for the defence of the town, 
(hey were informed that general Willes was ready to invest it, 
ti^ith six regiments of cavalry, and one battalion of infantry. — 
They now prepared themselves for resistance, and repelled the 
first attack of the king's troops with vigour ; but Willes being 
joined, the next day, by three regiments of dragoons under ge- 
1^ • ^ neral Carpenter, the rebels lost all heart, and sur- 

^^* * rendered at discretion. Several reduced officers, 
found to have been in arms against their sovereign, were imme- 
diately shot as deserters ; the nobles and gentlemen were sent 
prisoners to London and committed to the Tower ; while the 
common men were confined in the castle of Chester, and other 
Secure places in the country. 

The day before the rebellion in England was extinguished 
by the surrender of Foster and his associates at Preston, the 
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rebels in Soodand received a severe shock from die roiyzl troope. 
The earl of Mar, after having wasted his time in forming his 
army, with unnecessary parade, at Perdi, resolved to marcli 
into England, and join his souAem friends. With this view he 
marched to Auchterarder, where he reviewed his forces, an4 
halted a day, before he attempted to cross the Forth. The duke 
of Argyle, who lay on the southern side of that river, instead of 
waiting to dispute the passage of the rebels, marched over the 
bridge of Sterling, as soon as he was informed o{ their intenr 
tion, and encamped within a few miles of die earl of Mar, with 
his left to the village of Dumblaine^ and his right toward She- 
riff-Muir. His army scarcely exceeded a third part of the 
number of die rebel host; but he did not despair of success.—* 
On the approach of the enemy, finding himself out-flanked, and 
m danger of being surrounded, he altered the disposition and 
arrangements which he had previously made, and took posses* 
sion of an eminence to the north-east of Dumblaine. In conse* 
quencebfdiis movement, which was attended with some degree 
of confusion, the left wing of the roval army fell in with the 
centre of the rebels, compwedof the dans, headed by Glengary, 
the captain of CIanronala,sir John Maclean, Campbell of Glen- 
lyon, Gordon of Glenbucket, and other chieftains. The combat 
was fierce and bloody, and the Highlanders seemed at one time 




troops, pushed aside the bayonets with their targets, and made 
great havock with their broad-swords. The left wing of the 
royal army was quickly broken and routed. Wetham, who 
commanded it, fled to Stirling, declaring that all was lost 

Meanwhile die duke of Argyle, who conducted in person the 
right wing of the royal army, consisting chieflv of horse, bad 
defeated me left of the rebels, and pursued them with great 
slaughter, as far as the river Allen, in which many of them 
were drowned This pursuit, however, though hot, was by no 
means rapkL The rebels, notwidistanding their habitual dread 
of cavalry, die shock d which their manner of fighting render* 
ed them litde aUe to resist, frequendy made a stand, and en- 
deavoured to renew the combat. And if the earl of Mar, who 
remained with the victorbus part of his army, had possessed 
only a moderate share of militaty talents, Argyle would never 
have dared to revisit the field of batd?. He might even have 
been overpowered by numbers, and cut off by one body of the 
idbds, when fatigued with combating the other. But no such 
attempt bemg made, and the advantage gained over his left 
wing not being properly improved, the duke returned trium- 
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phant to the scene of action; and Mar, who had taken post on 
the top of a hill, with about five thousand of the flower of his 
army, not only forbore to molest the king^s troops, but retired 
in the night, and hastened to Perth. In the morning the duke 
of Argyle, who had been joined by the remains of his left wing, 
perceiving that the rebels had saved him the trouble of dislodg- 
ing them, drew off his army toward Stirling, carrying off the 
enemy^s artillery, bread-wagons, and many prisoners of dis- 
tinction. 

This battle, though not in itself decisive, proved fatal in its 
consequences to the affairs of the pretender in Scotland. Lord 
Lovat, the chief of the Frasers, who seemed disposed to join 
the rebels, now declared for the established government, and 
seized the important post of Inverness, from which he drove 
sir John Mackenzie ; while the earl of Sutherland, who had 
hitherto been over-awed, appeared openly in the same cause. 
Against those noblemen, Mar detached the marquis of Hunt- 
ley and the earl of Seaforth, with their numerous vassals. But 
the rebel chiefs, instead of coming to immediate action, suf- 
fered themselves to be amused with negotiations; and both, af- 
ter some hesitation, returned to their allegiance under king 
George. The marquis of TuUibardine also withdrew from the 
rebel army, in order to defend his own country against the 
friends of government ; and the clans, disgusted at their ill 
success, dispersed on the approach of winter, with their usual 
want of perseverance. 

The pretender, who had hitherto resisted every solicitatioii 
to come over, took the unaccountable resolution, in this despe- 
rate state of his affairs, of landing in the North of Scotland. — 
He accordingly set sail from Dunkirk in a small vessel, and 
Dec 22. ^"*'^®^ ^^ Peterhead, attended only by six gentlemen. 
He was met at Fetterosse by the earl of Mar, and con- 
ducted to Perth. There a regular council was formed, and a 
day fixed for his coronation at Scone. But he was diverted 
firom all thoughts of that vain ceremony by the approach of the 
duke of Argyle ; who, having been reinforced with six thou- 
sand Dutch auxiliaries, advanced toward Perth, notwithstand- 
ing the rigour of the season. 

As that town had no other fortification than a simple wall, 
and was otherwise unprovided for a siege, the king^s troops 
took possession of it without resistance. Mar, and the pretender 

* better fortune, they embarked for France with the 
earl of Melfort and other men of rank. General Gordon and 
carl Mareschal proceeded northward with the main body of the 
rebels, by a march so rapid as to elude pursuit. Many who did 
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not expect pardon, embarked at Aberdeen for the continent. — 
The common people were conducted to the hills of Badenoch, 
and there quietly dismissed. The whole country submitted to 
the duke of Argyle. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the issue of a rebellion which 
originated, as we have seen, from the intri^es in favour of the 
pretender, during the latter years of the reign of queen Anne, 
not from the measures of the new government, as represented 
by the Jacobite writers. Its declared object was the restoration 
of th6 family of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain ; and that 
event, many otherwise- intelligent men have supposed, would 
have been attended with fewer inconveniences than the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover. But they who reflect, that the 
pretender was a bigoted papist, and not only obstinately refused 
to change his religion, though sensible of his being incapacita- 
ted by It from legally succeeding to the crown, but studiously 
avoided, in his very manifestoes, ^ving any open and unecjui- 
vocal assurance, that he would mamtain the civil and religious 
liberties of the nation, as by law established^'^ ^iU find reason 
to be of another opinion. They will consider the suppression 
of this rebellion, which defeated the designs of the J acobites^ 
and in a manner extinguished the hopes of the pretender, as an 
event of the utmost importance to the happiness of Great Bri- 
tain. — ^The earl of Derwentwater, lord Kenmuir, and a few 
other rebel prisoners, publicly suffered death : but no blood 
was wantonly shed. These executicHis were dictated by pru- 
dence, rather than by vengeance. 

We must now turn our eyes toward another quarter of Eu- 
rope, and take a view of the king of Sweden and his antagonist, 
Peter the Great. The Swedish prince particularly claims our 
attention at this period : as, among his other extravagant pro^ 
jects, he had formed a design of restoring the pretender. 

15 See Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir WUBam Wyndham^ in which many carious proofs of 
the pretender's jduplioity and bigotry are given. When the draught of a declaration, uod 
other papers, to be dispersed in Great Britain, were presented to him by his secretary, ^ he* 
took exception against several passages, and particularly against those wherein k tUrect pTy- 
mite of seeariug the churches of England and Ireland was made. He was told," he said, 
that he ooold not, in conscience, make such a promise." The draughts were accordingly 
altered by his priests j ** and the most material passages wcre^ turned with all the Jesuitical 
prevarication imaginable." In consequence ot these alterations, Bdingbroke refused to 
coqntersign the declaiattpn. 
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LETTER XXV. 



Of the Affairs ofTurkeu^ Russia, and the Mbrthem Kingdams^ 
from me Defeat of Charles XIL at Ftdtowa, in 1709» to the 
Death of Peter the Great, in 1725. 

THE defeat of the kin^ of Sweden at Pultowa^ as I have 
already had occasion to notice, was followed by the most im* 
portant consequences. The. prince who had so long been the 
1709 ^^^^^^ ^^ Europe, was obliged to take shelter in the 
A. D. 7 . Turkish dominions, where he continued in a state 
of exile ; while his former rival, the Russian monarch, victo- 
rious on every side, restored Augustus to the throne of Poland^ 
expelled the Swedes from that country, and made himself mas- 
ter of Carelia and Livonia\ 

The circumstances attending these conquests are not suffi- 
ciently interesting to merit a particular detail. I shall therefore 
pass them over, and proceed to the intrigues of Charles and Po- 
niatowski at the Ottoman court, which gave birth to more strik- 
ing events. I cannot refrain, however, from observing b this 
i7in pl^c^t ^^^^ ^^^ ^<"g of Denmark having declared 
^* * war against Sweden, soon after the defeat of the 

Swedish monarch at Pultowa, in hopes of profiting by the mis- 
fortunes of that prince, and invaded Schonen, his t;xx>ps were 
7Ui w^um XT Q routed with great slaughter near Elsingburs^ 
Marcn lo, in. c>. ^^ ^j^^ Swedish militia, and a few regiments 
of veterans, under general Steenbock. 

Charles was so much delighted with the news of this victo- 
ry, and enra^^ at the conduct of those enemies who had risen 
up against him in his absence, that he could not forbear ex- 
chiming on this occasion, << My brave Swedes ! should it 
dease God that I once more join you, we will beat them aU l^ 
tie had then, indeed, a near prospect of being able to return to 
his capital as a conqueror, and to take severe vengeance on his 
numerous adversaries. 

It is a maxim of the Turkish government, to consider as sa- 
cred the persons of such unfortunate princes as take refuge in 
tfie dominions of the grand signor, and to supply them liberally 
with the conveniences of life, according to their rank, while 
within the limits of the Ottoman empire. Agreeably to diis 
generous maxim, the king of Sweden was honourably conducted 
to Bender ; and suduted, on his arrival, with a general discharge 

1 Voltaire, HkL de Baatiei ohi^. lix. 
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of the artillery. As he did not choose to lodge within the town; 
Ismael, the pasha or governor of the province, caused a magni- 
ficent tent to be erected for him on the banks of the Niester. 
Tents were also erected for his principal attendants; and these 
tents were afterward transformed into houses : so that the camp 
of the ^unfortunate monarch gradually became a considerable 
village. Great numbers of strangers reported to Bender to see 
liim. The Turks and neighbouring Greeks came thither in 
crowds. All respeqted and admired him. His inflexible resolu- 
tion to abstain from wine, and his regularity in assisting pub- 
licly twice a day at divine service, induced the Mohammedans 
to say that he was a true believer, and inspired them with an 
ardent desire of marching under him to the conouest of Russia. 

lliat idea still occupied the mind of Charles. Though a fugi- 
tive among infidels, and destitute of resources, he was not wim- 
out hopes of yet being able to dethrone the czar. Widi this 
view« hb envoy at the court of Constantinople delivered memo- 
rials to the grand vizir; and his friend Poniatowski, who was 
always dressed in the Turkish habit, and had free access every 
where, supported these solicitations by his intrigues. Ahmed 
III., the reigning soltan, presented Poniatowski with a purse of 
a diousand ducats ; and the vizir said to him, '* I will take your 
king in one hand, and a sword in the other, and conduct him 
to Moscow at the head of two hundred thousand men.^' Bat 
the czar's money soon changed the sentiments of the Turkish 
minister. The military chest, which Peter had taken at Pul- 
towa, furnished him with new arms to wound the vanquished 
Charles, whose blood-earned treasures were turned a^inst 
himself. All dioughts of a war with Russia were laid aside at 
the Porte. 

The king of Sweden, however, though thus discomfited in 
his negotiationsi by means of the czar's gold^ as he had been 
in the field by the army of that prince, was not in the least de- 
jected. Convinced that the soltan was ignorant of the intrigues 
of the vizir, he resolved to acquaint him with the corruption 
of his minister; and Poniatowski undertook the execution of 
this hazardous business. 

The Turkish emperor goes every Friday to the mosque, sur- 
rounded by his solaks; a kind of guards, whose turbans are 
adorned with such high feathers as to conceal the prince from 
the view of the people. When any one has a petition to pre- 
sent, he endeavours to mingle with the guards, and holds the 
paper aloft. Sometimes the soltan condescends to receive the 
petition himself; but he more frequently orders an aga to take 
charge of it, and causes it to be bid before him on his return 
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from the mosque. Poniatowski had no other method of con- 
veying his master's complaint to Ahmed. 

Some days after receiving the petition, the soltan sent a polite 
letter to Charles, accompanied with a present of twenty-five 
Arabian horses ; one of which having carried his sublime high- 
ness, was covered with a saddle and trappings ornamented with 
precious stones, and furnished with stirrups of massy gold. But 
he declineid taking any step to the disadvantage of his minister, 
whose conduct he seemed to apfx^ove. The ruin of the vizir, 
however, was approaching. Through the intrigues of Ponia- 
towski, he was banished to Kaffa in Crim Tartary; and the seal 
of the empire was given to Numan Kupruli, grandson to the 
great Kupruli, who took Candia from the Venetians. 

The new minister, who was a man of incorruptible integrity, 
could not bear the thoughts of a war against Russia, which he 
considered as alike unnecessary and unjust. But the same at- 
tachment to justice, which disinclined him to a violation of the 
faith of treaties, induced him to observe the rights of hospitality 
toward the king of Sweden, and even to enlarge the generosity 
of the soltan to that unfortunate prince. He sent Charles eight 
hundred purses, each containing five hundred crowns, and ad- 
vised him to return peaceably to his own dominions ; either 
through the territories of the emperor of Germany, or in some 
of the French vessels which then lay in the harbour of Con- 
stantinople. 

But the haughty and inflexible Charles, who still imagined 
that he should be able to engage the Turks in his project of de- 
throning the czar^ obstinately rejected this, and every other 
proposal for his quiet return to Sweden. He was constantly 
employed in magnifying the power of his former rival, whom he 
had long affected to despise; and his emissaries took care, at the 
same time, to insinuate that Peter was ambitious of subduing the 
Ct)ssacks, carrying his arms into Crim Tartary, and securing 
the command of the Black Sea'. But these insinuations, which 
sometimes alarmed the Porte, generally yielded to the more 
pov' erful arguments of the Russian ministers. 

While the obstinacy of the king of Sweden, in refusing to re- 
turn to his own dominions in any otheir character than that of a 
conqueror, made his fate thus depend upon the caprice of vizirs; 
while he was alternately receiving favours and affronts from the 
great enemy of Christianity, himself a devout Christian ; pre- 
senting petitions to the grand Turk, and subsisting upon his 
bounty in a desert;^— the Russian monarch was exhibiting to his 
people a spectacle not unworthy of the ancient Romans, when 

8 VolUire, abi sap. These part icuUn this lively author had partly from PoDwioWaki 
himself, and partly from M. de Feriol, the Freneh ambassador at the IVnte. 
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Rome nras in her glory. To inspire his subjects with a taste of 
magoificence, and impress them with an awful respect for his 
power, he made his public entry into Moscow (after reinstating 
his ally on the throne of Poland) under seven triumphal arches, 
erected in the streets, and adorned with every thin? that the 
climate could produce, or a thriving commerce furnish. First 
in procession marched a regiment of guards, followed by the ar- 
tillery taken from the Swedes ; each piece of which was drawn 
by eight horses, splendidly caparisoned. Next came the ketde- 
drums, colours, and stand^ds, won from the same enemy, car- 
ried by the officers and soldiers who had captured them. These 
trophies were followed by the finest troops of the czar; and after 
they had filed ofi*^ the litter in which Charles was carried at die 
batde of Pultowa, shattered with cannon shot, appeared in a 
chariot made on purpose to di^lay it. Behind the litter march- 
edy in pairs, count Piper, general Renschild, LeweiAaupt, and 
other distinguished captives, with a multitude of inferior prison- 
ers. Then appeared the triumphant conqueror, mounted on the 
same horse which he rode in that memorable engagement, and 
fc^wed by the generals who had a share in the victory ; the 
whole being closed by a vast number of wa«>ns, loaded with 
the Swedish military stores, and preceded by a regiment of 
Russian guards. 

This magnificent spectacle, which augmented the veneration 
of the Moscovites for the person of Peter, and perhaps made 
him appear ^preater in their eyes^ than all his military achieve- 
ments and avil institutions, furnished Charles with new argu- 
ments for awakening the jealousy of the Porte. The grand 
vizir Kupruli, who had zealously opposed die views of the kii^ 
of Swedan, was dismissed from his office, after having filled it 
only two months, and the seal of the empire was given to Bal- 
tagi Mohammed, pasha of Sjrria. Baltagi, on his arrival at 
Constantinople, found die interest of the Swedish monarch pre- 
vailing in the seraglio. The mother of the reigning emperor, 
his £xvourite Kumurgi^ the kishr aga^ or chief of the black eu- 
nuchs, and the aga of the ianisaries, were all for a war against 
Russia; and Ahmed himself, now embracing die same resolu- 
tion, gave orders to die vizir to attack the dominions of the czar 
with two hundred thousand men. Baltagi was no warrior, but 
he prepared to obey. 

The first violent step of the Ottoman court was the arrest of 
the Russian ambassador, who was committed to the ^^^ ^g 
castle of the Seven Towers. It is the custom of the * * 
Turks to begin hostilities with imprisoning the ministers of 
diose princes against whom they intend to declare war, instead 

Vol. IV. S 
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of ordering them to leave the dominions of the Porte. This 
barbarous custom, at which even savages would blush, they 
pretend to vindicate, by alleging that they never undertake any 
but just wars, and that they have a right to punish the amb»as- 
sadors of the princes with whom they are at enmity, as accom- 
plices in the treachery of their masters. 

But the true origin of the practice may be referred to the an- 
cient and hereditary hatred and contempt of the Turks for the 
Christian powers, which they take every occasion of showing' ; 
and to the meanness of the latter, who from motives of interest, 
and jealousy of each other, continually support a number of am- 
bassadors, considered as little better than spies, at the court of 
Constantinople, while the proud soltan rarely sends an ambas- 
sador to any court in Christendom. It is a disrespect to the 
Christian name and the office of resident, that betrays the vota- 
ry of the Koran into this flagrant breach of the law of nations ; 
a law which his prejudices induce him to thmk ought only to be 
observed toward me faithful, or those eastern nations, who, 
though not Mohammedans, equal the Turks in statelmess of 
manners, and decline sending any ambassadors among them, 
except on extraordinary occasions. In consequence of these 
prejudices, the Russian ambassador was imprisoned, as a pre- 
lude to a declaration of war against his master. 

The czar was soon ready to meet his new enemies. He or- 
dered his forces in Poland to march to the southward; withdrew 
his troops from Livonia, and made every preparation for open- 
ing the campaign with vigour on the frontiers of Turkey. Nor 
were the Turks negligent in takmg measures for opposing, and 
even humbling him. The khan of Crim Tartary was ordered 
to keep a great army in readiness ; and the military subjects of 
the Porte were collected from all quarters. 

Gained over, by presents and promises, to the interest of the 
king of Sweden, the khan at first obtained leave to appoint the 
general rendezvous of the Turkish forces near Bender, and even 
under the eye of Charles, in order more e£Fectually to convince 
him, that the war was undertaken solely on his account. But 
the vizir Baltagi, who lay under no such obligations, did not 
choose to flatter a foreign prince so highly at the expense of 
truth. He was sensible, that the jealousy of the soltan at the 
neighbourhood of so powerful a prince as Peter, and his alarm 
at me increasing strength of Azoph, and at the number of Rus- 
sian ships on the Black Sea and. the Palus Maeotis, were the 

3 The lOtnltB to wbioh Christian traders in Tarkey are exposed, eren at this daj, are too 
horrid to be mentioaed, and sooh as only the inordinate love of gold ooold indoeeaoy insa 
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real causes of the war. He therefore changed the place of ren- 
dezvous. The troops of the Porte were ordered to assemble on 
the extensive and fertile plains of Adrianople, where the Turks 
xisually muster their forces when they are going to make war 
upon die Christians. There the soldiers who arrive from Asia 
and Africa, are commonly allowed to repose themselves for a 
few weeks, and to recruit their strength before they . ^. . 

enter upon action. But Baltagi, hoping to antici- ^* ^* ^ ' ^^• 

Site the preparations of the czar, began his march toward the 
anube, within three days after reviewing his forces. 

Peter had akeady taken the field at the head of a formidable 
army, and planned his route through Moldavia and Walachia; 
the country of the ancient Daci, but now inhabited by Greek 
Christians, who are tributary to the grand signer. Moldavia 
was at this time governed by Demetrms Cantemir ; a prince oi 
Grecian extraction, and who united in his character the accom- 
plishments of the ancient Greeks, the use of arms, and the know* 
ledge of letters. This prince fondly imagined that the conqueror 
of Charles XIL would easily triumph over a vizir who had never 
made a campaign, and who had chosen for his kiaia^ or lieuten- 
ant genera], the superintendant of the customs at Constantinople. 
He accordmgly resolved to join the czar, and did not doubt that 
all his subjects would readily follow his example, as the Greek 
patriarch encouraged him in his revolt. Having concluded a 
secret treaty with prince Cantemir, and received htm into his 
army, Peter, thus encouraged, advanced with alacrity, j 
passed the Niester, and reached the nortliern banks of " ' 
the Pruth, near Yassi, the capital of Moldavia. 

But the Russian monarch, by confiding in the promises of the 
Moldavian prince, socxi found himself in a situation as perilous, 
on the banks of the Pruth, as that in which his rival had involv- 
ed himself at Pultowa, in consequence ctf relying on the friend- 
ship of Mazeppa. The Moldavians, happy under the Turkish 
government, which is seldom fatal to any but the grandees, and 
affects great lenity toward its tributary provinces, refused to 
follow the standard mi Cantemir, or to supply the Russians with 
provisions. Meanwhile the vizir, having passed the Pruth, ad- 
vanced with an army so numerous, that the czar's troops were 
in a manner encompassed. He formed an entrenched camp be- 
fore them, the river running behind him ; and forty thousand 
Tartars were continually harassing them on the right and left 

As soon as Poniatowski, who was in the Ottoman camp, saw 
that an engagement was inevitable, he sent an express to the 
king of Sweden; who, although he had refused to join the Turk- 
ish army, because he was not permitted to command it, immedi- 
ately left Bender, anticipating the pleasure 6f beholding the ruin 
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of the czar. To avoid that ruin, Peter decamped under favour 
of the night; but, his intent being discovered, the Turks attack- 
ed his rear by break of day, and threw his arm> into some con- 
fusion. The Russians, however, having rallied behind dieir 
baggage-wagons, made so strong and regular a fire upon the 
enemy, that it was judged impracticable to dislodge them, after 
two tenible attacks, in which the Turks lost a great number of 
men. Unwilling to risk a third assault, the vizir determbed 
to reduce the czar and his exhausted army by famine. This 
was the most prudent measure he could have adopted. The 
Russians were not only destitute of forag^e and provbions, but 
even of the means of quenching their thirst. Notwithstandbg 
their vicmity to the Pruth, they were in great want of water; a 
body of Turks guarding, by a continual discharge of artillery, 
tlmt precious necessary of life. 

Li this desperate extremity, when the loss of his army seemed 
the least evil that could befal him, the czar, on the approach of 
night, retired to his tent, in violent agitation of mind ; givmg 
positive orders that no person whatever should be admitted to 
disturb his privacy — to behold his exquisite distress, or shake a 
great resolution he had taken of attempting, the next morning, 
to force his way through the enemy with fixed bayonets. Ca- 
tharine, a Livonian captive of low condition, whom he had raised 
to the throne, and who accompanied him in this expedition, 
boldly exposing her person to every danger, thought proper to 
break through these orders. She ventured, for once, to disobey; 
but not from a feminine weakness. Her mind alone rode out 
tiiat storm of despair, in which the prospect of unavoidable death 
Of slavery had sunk the wI\ole camp. Entering the melancholy 
abode of her husband, and throwing herself at his feet, she en- 
treated the czar to permit her to offer, in his name, proposals of 
peace to the grand vizir. Peter, after some hesitation, consent- 
ed. He signed a letter which she presented to him; and the 
czarina, having made choice of an officer on whose fidelity and 
talents she could depend, despatched him to the Turkish camp 
with the epistle^ and a present of jewels, and other valuable ar- 
ticles, according to the custom of the East 

^^Let the czar send to me his prime minister!'' said Baltagi, 
with the haughty tone of a conqueror ; **and I will then consicfer 
what is to be done.'' The vice-chancellor, Shaffiroff, immedi- 
ately repaired to the Ottoman camp, and a negotiation took 
place. The vizir at first demandea, that Peter and his whole 
army should surrender prisoners of war. The vice-chancellor 
replied, that the Russians would perish to a man sooner than 
submit to such dishonourable conditions; diat his master's reso- 
lution was already taken: he was determined to open a passage 
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with the point of tfie bayonet Baltagi, though unskilled in 
militarj affairs, was sensible of the danger of driving to despair 
a body of thirty-five thousand brave and disciplined warriors, 
headed by a gjallant prince. He granted a suspension j , ^. 
of arms for six hours; and, before the expiration of ^^ 
that term, it was agreed by the Russian minister, that the czar 
should restore Azoph, destroy the works at Taganrok, demo- 
lish the forts built near the Palus Maeotis, withdraw his troops 
from Poland, give no farther disturbance to the Cossacks, and 
permit the Swedish monarch to return into his own kingdom. 

On these conditions, Peter was allowed to retire with his ar- 
my. The Turks supplied him with provisions ; so that he had 
plenty of every thing in his camp, only two hours after signing 
the treaty. He would not, however, delay his retreat, aware of 
the danger of intervening accidents. And as he was marching 
off, with drums beating and colours flying, the king of Sweden 
arrived impatient for me fight, and happy in the thought of 
having his enemy in his power. Poniatowski met him with a 
dejected countenance, and informed him of the peace. Inflamed 
with resentment, Charles flew to the tent of the vizir, and keen- 
ly reproached him with the treaty he had concluded. ** I have a 
right,'' said Baltagi, with a calm aspect, ^< to make either 
peace or war. And our law commands us to grant peace to 
our enemies, when they implore our mercy,''— *^* Ana does it 
command you," subjoined Charles, in a haughty tone, ** to stay 
Ae operations of war, by an unmeaning treaty, when you 
might impose the law of the conqueror ? Did not fortune af« 
fora you an opportunity of leading the czar in chains to Con- 
stantmople ?" The vizir, thus pressed, replied, with an im- 
perious frown, ^ And who would have governed his empire in 
his absence ? It is not poper that all crowned heads should 
leave their dominions !'' Charles answered only by a con- 
temptuous smile. Swelling with indignation, he threw himself 
upon a sbfa, and darting on all around him a look of disdain, 
he stretched out his leg, and entangling his spur in Baltagi's 
robe, purposely tore it. The vizir took no notice of this sple- 
netic insult, which he seemed to consider as an accident; and 
die kittg, farther mortified by that magnanimous neglect, sprang 
up, mounted his horse, and returned with a sorrowful heart to 
Bender^. 

Baitagi, however, was soon made sensible of his error, in not 
payini; mart attention to the claims of Charles. For, although 
the grand signor was so well pleased with die recent treaty, 
when the news first reached Constantinople, that he ordered 

4 Hist, de Chaiiei XII. liv. v.— VolUire htd all theM pai tioolart from Pooktovdd, vho 
VM present at the wterFiew. _ . 
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public rdoicings for a whole week, Poniatowski and the other 
agents of Charles soon found means to pereuade him, that his 
interests had been betrayed. The grand vizir was disgraced ; 
but not before he had procured an order for discontinuing die 
liberal allowance of five hundred crowns a-day, widi which, be- 
side a profusion of every thing necessary for his table, the ex- 
iled prmce had been hitherto indul^. The new vizir, Yusef^ 
was not more disposed than Baltagi to favour the views df the 
king of Sweden ; for he confirmed the trea^ with the czai^ and 
all the attempts of Charles to rekindle the war between the 
Turks and Russians proved ineffectual ; fcnr the divan, wearied 
out with his impcntunities, came to a resolution to send him 
back, not with a numerous army, as a king whose cause the 
soltan intended to support, but as a troublesome fugitive whom 
he wanted to dismiss, attended by a sufficient guard. For 
A *1 10 1712 ^^^pui'po^ Ahmed sent Charles a letter; in 

P*^ > ' • which, after styling him a very powerful prince 
among the votaries of Jesus ^ onlSant in majestv^ and a lover of 
honour and glorvy he peremptorily required his departure. — 
" Tliough we had proposed," says the soltan, *< to send our vic- 
torious army once more against the czar, we have found rea- 
son to change our resolution. To avoid the just resentment 
which we had expressed at his delaying to execute the treaty 
concluded on the banks of the Pruth, and afterward renewed 
at our sublime Porte, that prince has surrendered into our 
hands the castle and city of Azoj^ ; and endeavoured, through 
the mediation of the ambassadors of England and Holland, 
our ancient allies, to cultivate a lasting peace witfi us. We 
have therefore granted his request, and delivered to his pleni- 
potentiaries, who remain with us as hosta^, our imperial ra- 
tification, having first received his firom their hands. — We have 
given our inviolable orders to the khan of the Crimea and the 
pasha Ismael for your return to the north. You must therefore 
prepare to set out, under the protection of Providence, and with 
an honourable guard, on purpose to return to your own domi- 
nions, taking care to pass through those of Poland in a peace- 
able manner.'^ 

Although this letter is sufficiently explicit, it did not extin- 
guish the hopes of the king of Swedfen. He still flattered him- 
self that he should be able to involve the Porte in a new war 
with Russia : and he had almost accomplished his aim. He dis- 
covered that the czar had not yet withdrawn his troops from 
Poland. When the soltan was informed of this circumstance, 
he threatened to strangle jthe vizir : but the favourite Kimurgi 
protected that minister; and, though the Russian ambassador 
was again committed to the castle of the Seven Towers, the 
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storm was soon dissipated* The czar's plenipotentiaries, who 
had not yet left the Porte, engaged that the troops of their mas- 
ter shouid immediately evacuate Poland. The treaty of peace 
was renewed ; and the king of Sweden was again desired to 
prepare for his departure. 

When Ismael intimated this requisition to Charles, he repli- 
ed, that he could not commence his journey unless he had a suf- 
ficient sum for the payment of his debts. The pasha asked, 
how much would be necessary. The king, at a venture, said a 
thousand purses. Ismael acquainted the Porte with this request; 
and die soltan readily acceded to it. '^ Our imperial munifi- 
cence,'^ says he, in a letter to the pasha, *^ hath granted a 
thousand purses to the king of Sweden, which shall be sent to 
Bender, to remain in your custody until the detarture of the 
Swedish monarch ; and then be given him, witti two hundred 
purses more, as an additional mark of our imperial liberality.'' 

Notwithstanding the strictness of these orders, Grothusen, 
the king's treasurer, found means to get the money from the pasha 
before the departure of his master, under pretence of making 
the necessary preparations for his journey ; and a few days after 
to procure fuither delay, Charles demanded another grant of a 
thousand purses. Confounded at this request, Ismael stood for 
a moment speechless, and was observed to drop a tear. *< I 
shall lose my head," said he, *^ for having obliged your ma- 

Bsty !" and he took his leave with a sorrowful countenance, 
e now wrote to the Porte in his own vindication ; protesting 
that he did not deliver the twelve hundred purses, but upon a 
solemn promise from the Swedish minister that his master 
would instantly depart. The governor's excuse was .-.- 

admitted. The displeasure of Ahmed fell whoUy ^- ^- ^ '^•^• 
upon Charles. Having convoked an extraordinary divan, he 
spoke to the following purport, his eyes flashing with indigna- 
tion : ** I hardly ever knew the king of Sweden, except by his 
defeat at Pultowa, and the request he made to me for an asy- 
lum in my dominions. I have not, I believe, any need of his 
assistance, or any cause to love or to fear him. Nevertheless, 
without being influenced by any other motive tfian the hospi- 
tality of a true believer, directed by my natural generosity, 
which sheds the dew of beneficence upon the high as well as 
the low, upon strangers as well as my own subjects, I have re- 
ceived, protected, and maintained that prince, his ministers, 
ofiicers, and soldiers, according to the dignity of a king ; and 
for the space of three years and a half, have continued to load 
him with favours. I have granted him a considerable guard 
to conduct him back to his own kingdom. He asked a thou- 
sand purses to pay some debts, though I defray all his expen- 
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ses : instead of a thousand, I granted htm twelve hundred pur* 
ses ; and having received these, he yet refuses to depiut, imtil 
he should obtain a thousand more, and a stronger guard, 
although that already appointed is more than sufficient* I there- 
fore asK you, whether it will be a breach of the laws of ho^- 
tality to send away this prince, and whether foreign powers can 
reasonably tax me with cruelty and injustice, if I should use 
force to expedite his departure ?" 

All the members of the divan answered, that such conduct 
would be consistent with strict justice. An order to that efiect 
was accordingly sent to the pasha, who immediately informed 
Charles of it, " Obey your master, if you dare V^ said the 
king ; ** and leave my presence instantly." The governor did 
not need this insult to animate him to his duty. He coolly pre- 
pared to execute the commands of his sovereign ; and Cities, 
in spite of the earnest entreaties of his friends, resolved, with 
his attendants and three hundred Swedish soldiers, to oppose a 
numerous army of Turks and Tartars, having ordered regular 
entrenchments to be thrown up for that purpose. ARiet some 
hesitation, occasioned by the uncommon nature of the service, 
F b 12 *^ ^^^ ^^ command was given. The Turks and 

^ * ' their associates marched up to the Swedish fortifica- 
tions ; and the cannon began to play. The little camp was 
quickly forced, and all the soldiers were made prisoners. 

Charles, who was then on horseback, between the camp and 
his house, took refuge in the latter, attended by a few general 
officers and domestics. With these, he fired from the wmdows 
upon the Turks and Tartars; killed some of diem, and bravely 
maintained his post, till the house was in flames, and one haK 
of the roof fell in. In tliis extremity, a sentinel, named Rosen, 
had the presence of mind to observe, that the chancery house 
had a stone roof, and was proof against fire ; diat diey ought 
to sally forth, take possession of that house, and defend diem- 
selves to extremity. " There is a true Swede !" cried Charles, 
rushing out, like a madman, at the head of a few desperadoes. 
The Turks at first recoiled, from respect to the person of the 
king ; but suddenly recollecting their orders, diey surrounded 
the Swedes, and Charles was made prisoner, with all his atten- 
dants. Being in boots, as usual, he entangled himself with his 
spurs, and fell. A number of Janisaries sprang upon him. He 
threw his sword up into the air, to avoid the mortificatkxi of 
surrenderbe it : and some of the Janisaries taking hold of his 
legs, and others of his arms, he was carried in diat manner to 
the tent of the pasha. 

Ismael gave Charles his own apartments, and ordered him to 
be served as a king, but not wimout taking the precaution to 
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plant a guard of. Janisaries at the door of the chamber. The 
next day he was conducted toward Adrianople, as a captive, in 
a chariot covered with scarlet. On his way he was informed by 
the baron Fabricius, envoy from the duke of Holstein, that he 
was not the only Christian monarch who was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Turks ; that his friend Stanislaus, having come to 
share his fortunes, had been taken into custody, and was under 
a guard of soldiers, who were conducting him to Bender. ** Run 
to him, my dear Fabricius!'^ cried Charles — "desire him never 
to make peace with Augustus, and assure him that our affairs 
will soon take a more Battering turn.^^ Fabricius hastened to 
execute his commission, attended by a janisary ;. having first 
obtained leave from the pasha^ who in person commanded the 
guard. 

So entirely was the king of Sweden wedded to his own opi- 
nions, that, although abandoned by all the world, deprived of 
great part of his dominions, a fugitive among the Turks, whose 
liiierality he had abused, and now led captive, without knowing 
whither he' was to be carried, he still reckoned on the favours 
of fortune, and hoped the Ottoman court would send him home 
at the head of a hundred thousand men ! — This idea continued 
to occupy him during the whole time of his confinement. He 
was at first committed to the castle of Demirtash, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Adrianople, but was afterward allowed to reside at 
Demotica, a little town about six leagues distant from that city, 
and near the famous river Hebrus, now called Mariza. There 
he renewed his intrigues; and a French adventurer, counter- 
feiting madness, had the boldness to present, in his name, a 
memorial to the grand signor. In that memorial the imaginary 
wrongs of Charles were set forth in the strongest terms, and 
the mmisters of the Porte were accused of extorting from the 
soltan an order, in direct violation of the laws of nations, as 
well as of the hospitality of a moslem — an order in itself utterly 
unworthy of a great emperor, to attack with twenty thousand 
men, a sovereign who had none but his domestics to defend him, 
and who relied upon the sacret word of the sublime Ahmed. 

In consequence of this intrigue, as was supposed, a sudden 
change took place in the seraglio. The mufti was deposed ; 
the luian of Tartary was banished to Rhodes, and the pasha 
Ismael was confined in one of the islands of the Archipelago. 
One vizir was disgraced and another strangled. But these 
changes in the ministry of the Porte produced none in the 
condition of the king of Sweden, who still remained a prisoner 
at Demotica ; and apprehending that the Turks might not be 
disposed to treat him with the respect due to his royal person, 
or might oblige him to submit to various degradations, he re- 
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solved to keep his bed, during his captivity, under preteoce of 
sickness. This resolution he is said to have kept for ten moaths. 

While the naturally active and indefatigable Charles, vi^ho 
held in contempt all effeminate indulgences^ and had set even 
the elements themselves at defiance, was wasting, from caprice^ 
his time and his constitution in bed, or harassing his mind 
with fruitless intrigues, the northern princes, who had former- 
ly trembled at his name, and whose terrors he might by a dif- 
ferent conduct have prolonged, were dismembering his domi- 
nions. General Steenbock defended Pomerania, and all his 
master^s possessions in Germany, as long as possible* But he 
could not prevent the combined army of IJ^nes and Saxons 
from besieging Stade ; a place of great strength and import- 
ance, situated on the banks of the Elbe, in the duchy of Bre- 
men. The town was boml)arded and reduced to ashes^sffMi the 
garrison obliged to surrender, before Steenbock could come to 
Sieir assistance. 

The Swedish general, however, with twelve thousand men^ 
pursued the enemy, uhose number exceeded twenty thousand, 
and overtook them at Gadebush, in tlie duchy of Mecklenburg, 
in December 1712. He was separated from them, when he 
first came in sights by a morass. The Danes and Saxons, who 
Ad not decline the combat, were so posted as to have this mo- 
rass in fiont^ and a wood in the rear. Not detesred by those 
advantages from which the foe derived hopes of success, Steen- 
bock passed the morass at the head of his troops, and began 
one of the most furious and bloody battles that ever occmred 
between the rival nations of the North. After a well disputed 
conflict of three hours, the Danes and Saxons were totally 
routed with ^reat slaughter. But Steenbock stained the hon- 
our of his victory, by burning the flourishing, though defence* 
less,, town of Altena, belonging to the king of Denmark. In 
consequence of that severity^ many thousands of the inhabit- 
ants perished of hunger and cold. All Germany exclaimed 
against so shocking an insult on humanity ; and the ministers 
of Poland and Denmark wrote to the Swedish general, re- 
proaching him m ith an act of cruelty committed without neces- 
sit}, Hhich could not fail to awaken the vengeance of Heaven 
and earth against him. The enlightened but unfeeling Goth 
replied, that he never should have exercised such rigour, had it 
not been with a view of teaching the enemies of Sweden to re- 
spect the laws of nations, and not to make war, for the future, 
like barbarians. They had not only, he observed, ravaged the 
beamti&jl province of Pomerania, but sold near a hundred thou- 
sand of its inhabitants to the Turks ; and the torches which 
bad laid Altena in ashes, he said, formed a proper return for 
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the red-hot buHets^ which had wrapped in flames the more va* 
luable city of Stade. 

Had the king of Sweden appeared in this scene <^ action, 
ivhile his subjects carried on tne war with such implacable re- 
sentment, and even with success, against their numerous ene* 
mies, he might perhaps have repah'ed his ruined fortune^. His 
troops, diough so widely separated from, his person, were stiU 
animated by his spirit But the absence of a prince is always 
prejudicial to his afiairs, and, in particular, prevents his gene- 
rals from making a proper use of their victories. Steenbock 
lost, almost instantly, the fruits of hb valour and conduct ; 
which, at a happier crisis, would have been permanent con- 
quests. Though victorious, he could not effectually impede the 
junction ci the Russians, Danes, and Saxons, whose hostilities 
obliged him to seek an asylum for himself and his gallant army 
in Toningen, a fortress of Holstem. 

That duchy was then subjected to the most cruel ravages. 
The young duke, nephew of Charles, and presumptive heir to 
to the crown of Sweden, was the natural enemy of the king of 
Denmark, who had endeavoured to strip his father of his domi- 
nions, and to crush him in the very cradle. The bishop of Lu- 
beck, one of his father's brothers, and administrator of the 
dominions of this unfortunate ward, now beheld himself in a 
veiy critical situation. His own territories were already ex- 
hausted by continual contributions; the Swedish array claimed 
his protection; and the forces of Russia, Denmark, and Saxony, 
threatened the duchy with immediate desolation. But that dan- 
ger was seemin^y removed by the address of the famous baron 
de Gioertz, who wholly governed the bishop, and was the most 
artful and enterprising man of his time; endowed with a ge- 
nius uncommonly penetrating, and fruitful in every resource. 

Goertz had a private conforence with general Steenbock,. at 
which he promised to deliver up to him the fortress of Tonin- 
gen, without expo^ng the bishop-administrator, his master, to 
any inconveniency : and he gave, at the same time, the strong- 
est assurances to the king of Denmark, that he would defend 
the place to the utmost. The governor accordingly refused 
to open the gates; but the Swedes were admitted partly within 
the walls, and partly under the cannon of the town, in conse- 
quence, of a pretended order from the young duke. This indul- 
gence, however, procured by ingenious deceit, proved of little 
use to Steenbock, who was soon obliged to surrender himsdf 
to captivity with his whole army. 

The territories of Holstein now remained at the mercy of the 
bcensed conquerors. The young duke became the object of 
Daoi^ vjmgeance, and was doomra to pay for the abuse which 
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Goertz had made of his name. Finding his original project 
thus rendered alxHlive, the baron formed a scheme for establish- 
ing a neutrality in the Swedish provinces in Germany. With 
this view, he privately entered into negotiations with the seve- 
ral princes who had set up claims to any part of the territories 
of Charles XII. all which, the kingdom of Sweden excepted, 
were ready to become the property of those who wanted to share 
them. Night and day he continued passing from one province 
to another. He engaged the governor of Bremen and Verden 
to put those two duchies into the hands of the elector of Hano- 
ver, by way of sequestration, in order to prevent the Danes 
from taking possession of them for themselves ; and he pre- 
vailed upon the king of Prussia to accept, in conjunction with 
the duke of Holstein, the sequestration of Stetin, which was in 
danger of falling a prey to the Russians. 

In the mean time the czar was pushing his conquests in Fin- 
land. Having made a descent at Elsingford, the most southern 
part of that cold and barren region, he ordered a feigned attack 
to be made on one side of the harbour, while he landed his troops 
on the other, and took possession of the town. He afterwards 
made himself master of Abo, Borgo, and the whole coast ; de* 
feated the Swedes near Tavasthus ; penetrated as far as Vasa^ 
and reduced every fortress in the country. Nor were the con- 
1714 ^"^^^^ ^^ ^^^'' confined to the land. He gained a 
' complete victory over the Swedes by sea, and sub- 
dued the island of Oeland. 

These successes, more especially his naval victory, furnished 
the czar with a new occasion of triumph. He entered Peters- 
burg, as he formerly liad Moscow, in procession, under a mag- 
nificent arch, decorated with the insignia of hisconquests. Af- 
ter that pompous ceremony, which filled every heart with joy, 
and inspired every mind with emulation, Peter delivered a speech 
worthy of the founder of a great empire. " Countrymen and 
friends,'^ said he, *« is there any one among you who cotild 
have thought, twenty years ago, that he should fight under 
me upon the Baltic, in ships built by ourselves? or that we 
should form settlements in the countries now conquered by 
your valour and perseverance ? — Greece is said to have been 
the birth-place of the arts and sciences. They afterward took 
up their abode in Italy; whence they have spread themselves, 
at different times, over every part of Europe. It is at last our 
turn to call them ours, if you will second my designs by join- 
ing study to obedience. The arts and sciences circulate through 
this globe, like the blood in the human body ; and perhaps they 
may establish their empirrf among us, in their return to Greece, 
their native country, I may even venture to flatter myself, that 
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we shall one day put to the blush the most civilized nationSi 
by our polished manners and illustrious labours/' 

During these important transactions, so fatal to the power and 
the glory of Sweden, Charles continued to keep his bed at De- 
motica« Meanwhile, his ministers who acted as regents, driven 
to despair by the exigencies of the state, the miseries of the na- 
tion, and the absence of their sovereign, who seemed to have 
utterly abandoned his dominions, had come to a resolution no 
more to consult him in regard to their proceedings. And the 
senate went in a body to the princess Ulrica Eleonora, the 
king's sister, and entreated her to take the government into her 
own hands, until the return of her brother. She agreed to the 
proposal ; but finding that their purpose was to force her to 
make peace with Russia and Denmark, a measure to which she 
knew her brother would never consent, on disadvantageous 
terms, she resigned the regency, and wrote to the king a cir- 
cumstantial account of the whole afiair. 

Roused from his afiected sickness, by what he considered as 
a treasonable attempt upon his authority, and now despairing of 
being able to make»the Porte take arms in his favour, Charles 
signified to the vizir his desire of returning, through Germany, 
to his own dominions. The Turkish minister neglected noth- 
ing which might facilitate that event. In the mean time the^ 
king^ whose principles were perfectly despotic, wrote to the 
senate, that if they pretended to assume the reins of govern- 
ment, he would send them* one of his boots, from which they 
should receive their orders ! — and, when the preparations for 
his departure were completed, he set out with a convoy con- 
sisting of sbtty loaded wagons, and three hundred horse. 

On his approach to the frontiers of Germany, he had the satis- 
faction to learn, that orders had been given for his being receiv- 
ed, in every part of the Imperial dominions, with the respect 
due to his rank. But he had no inclination to bear the fatigue 
of so much pomp and ceremony. He therefore took leave of 
his Turkish convoy, as soon as he arrived at Targowitz, on 
the confines of Transylvania ; and assembling his attendants, 
desired them to give themselves no further concern about him, 
but to proceed with all expedition to Stralsund. In disguise, 
and in company with only two officers, he reached that town 
after a fatiguing journey; and without considering j^ ^. 
the wretched state of his affiurs, he immediately des- ^^' 
patched orders to bis generals, to renew the war against all his 
enemies with fresh vigour*. 

5 Hist, de Cl»«rleB XII. lib. vil. *«Thfse paiiionlart/* says Voltairt*, nhich ape m coo* 
•iirtent wkb tlu* ebanioter oCChMrleg XII., were fii>»to»iumunie«(e4l Co mc by M. FMbricivs, 
jknd tit'terwiril confirmed to me by the liountde Crotssy, ambassador from the negent oV 
JPrnee to the kit^ ul' Sweden." 
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The approach of winter, however, delayed the military opera- 
171c tions till the spring. Meanwhile the king was em- 
^* • • ployed in recruiting his armies ; and in order to 
strengthen his interest, he gave his only surviving sister (Ulrica 
EleoncMra) in marriage to Frederic prince of Hesse-Cassel, who 
had distinguished himself in the imperial service in the Low 
Countries, and was esteemed a good general. But Charles, on 
the opening of the campaign, was surrounded by such a multi- 
tude of enemies that valour or conduct, without a greater force, 
could be of little service. The German troops of the king of 
Great Britain, with those of Denmark, invested the strong town 
of Wismar, while the combined army of Prussians, Danes, and 
Saxons, formed the siege of Stralsund. The czar was at the 
same time in the Baltic (with twenty ships of war, and a hun- 
dred and fifty transports, carrying thirty thousand men,) threat- 
ening a descent upon Sweden. 

Stralsund, the strongest place in Pomerania, is situated be- 
tween the Baltic Sea and the lake of Franken, near the strait o€ 
Gella. It is inaccessible by land, except by a narrow cause- 
way, guarded by a citadel, and by other fortifications which 
were thought impregnable. It was defended by about ten 
thousand men, and besieged by three times the number of the 
garrison. The allies were animated by a love of glory and of 
conquest ; the Swedes by despair, and the presence of their 
warlike king. Unfortunately, however, for the latter, it was 
discovered tnat the sea, which, on one side, secured the Swe- 
dish entrenchments, was at times fordable. 

In consequence of this discovery, the Swedes were unexpect- 
edly attacked at night. While one body of the besiegers ad- 
vanced upon the causeway that led to the citadel, another enter- 
ed the ebbing tide, and penetrared by the shore into the Swedish 
camp, before their approach was even suspected. The Swedes 
thus surprised, and fiercely assailed, were incapable of resistance. 
After a terrible slaughter, they were obliged to abandon dieir en- 
trenchments; to evacuate the citadel, and take refuge in the town, 
against which their own cannon were now pointed by die enemyi 
who henceforth pushed the siege with unremitting vigour**. 

To deprive Charles and his little army of all succours, and of 
even the possibility of escape, the allies had begun their opera- 
tbnswith chasing the Swedishfleet from the coast of Pomerania, 
and taking possession of the isle of Usedom, which made a gal- 
lant defence. They now resolved to make themselves masters 
of the isle of Rugen, which served as a bulwark to Stralsund. 
Though sensible of the importance of Rugen, and of the designs 
of the enemy, the king was not able to place in it a sufficient 
garrison. Twelve thousand men, under the prince of Anhalt^ 
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were landed in diat island, without any loss. Charles hastened 
to its relief, with two thousand select combatants, and advanced 
at midnight against the invaders. But he did not find them un» 
prepared. The prince of Anhalt, aware what incredible things 
the unfortunate monarch was capable of attempting, had ordered 
a deep fosse to be sunk as soon as he landed, and fortified it with 
chevaux-de-Jrise. The king, though surprised at the discovery 
of the ditch, was not disconcerted. He instantly leaped into it,. 
accompanied by the boldest of his men, and attempted to force 
the enemy^s camp. The impetuosity of the assault threw the 
Danes and Prussians at first into some confusion. But the con* 
test was unequal : the Swedes were repulsed, and obliged to re- 
pass the fosse. . The prince of Anhalt pursued them into the 
plain. There the battle was renewed with great fury, and the 
victory was obstinately disputed until Charles had seen his 
friend Grothusen and general Dardofiffall dead at his feet, and the 
greater part of his brave troops cut to pieces. He himself was 
wounded; and being put on horseback by Poniatowski, who 
had saved his lifeatPultowa, and shared his misfortunes in Tur^ 
key, he was obliged to retire, and abandon Rugen to its fate. 

Stralsund was now reduced to extremities. The besiegers 
had reached the counterscarp, and were throwing a gallery over' 
the principal ditch. The bombs fell as thick as hail upon the 
houses, mid half the town was reduced to ashes. Charles, how« 
ever, still jMreserved his firmness of mind. One day, as he was 
dictating some letters, a bomb bursting in the neighbouiiiood of 
his apartment, his secretary dropped his pen. ^' What is the 
** matter?" said the kin^, with a degree of chagrin, as if ashanv 
ed that any one belonging to him should be capable of fear. 
•* The bomb !^^ sighed the intimidated scribe, unable to utter 
atiother word. " Write on V^ cried Charles, with an air of in- 
difference; << what relation has the bomb to the letter that I ant 
dictating?" But he was soon obliged to admit less heroic ideas*. 
After two fierce attacks, during which he fought among his 
grenadiers^ tike a private man, the besiegers made themselves 
masters of the horn-work. The grand assault was every mo 
ment expected, and the king resolved to sustain it ; but the 
danger of failing into the hands of his enemies, and of being $ 
second time made prisoner from his obstinacy, induced him to 
listen to the intreaties of his friends, and quit a place which he 
was no k>nger al^le to defend. He accordingly embarked in a 
small vessel, that was fortunately in the harbour; and, by fa- 
vour of the night, passing safely through the Danish fleet, reach- 
ed oneof his own ships, which landed him in Sweden, jv ^^ 
General Ducker, governor of Stralsund, soon after ' ^" 
surrendered the place. 
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Unwilling to visit his capital in his present unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, Charles passed the winter at Carlscroon ; whence 
he had set out, in a very different condition, fifteen years be* 
fore, animated with all the high hopes of a youthful hero, ready 
to give law to the North, if not to overawe the world. Those 
hopes ought now to have been moderated ; but he had not yet 
learned to profit by adversity ; and, unhappily for his subjects, 
he found, in his distress^ a minister who encouraged his most 
extravagant projects, and even suggested new schemes of am* 
bition. This was the baron de Goertz, who, from a congenial* 
ity of ideas, became the particular favourite of the king of Swe- 
den, after his return to his dominions. To such a king and 
such a minister, nothing seemed impossible. When all Europe 
expected that Sweden would be invaded, and even overrun by 
M K 171A her numerous enemies, Charles passed over in - 
Marcn, wio. ^^ Norway, and defeated the Danes in several 
conflicts ; but the want of provisions, and other inconveniences 
and obstacles, obliged him to return to Sweden. 

Meanwhile Wismar, the only town that remained to Charles 
on the frontiers of Germany, had surrendered to the Danes and 
Prussians ; who, jealous of the Russians, would not even allow 
them to be present at .the siege. Of this jealousy, which alien- 
ated the czar's mind from the cause of the confederates, and 
perhaps prevented the ruin of Sweden, Goertz took advantage. 
He ventured to advise his masterto purchase a peace from Rus- 
sia at any price ; intimating, that the forces of Charles and Pe- 
ter; when united, would be able to strike terror into all Europe. 
Nor did he conceal the sacrifices necessary to be made, in order 
to procure such an union. He declared that there would be a 
necessity of ceding to the czar some of those Swedish provinces 
of which he was already the possessor ; and he entreated the 
king to consider, that, by relinguishing territories which he was 
in no condition to recover, he might lay the foundation of his 
future greatness. Pleased with this mighty project, without 
building upon it, Charles furnished his minister with full power 
to treat with the czar, or any other prince with whom he should 
think proper to negt)tiate. 

Goertz accordingly, by himself or his agents, secredy enter- 
ed into negotiations, which he conducted at the same time with 
the heads of the English Jacobites, and with the courts of Peters- 
burg and Madrid. Alberoni, the Spanish minister, a man of the 
most Soundless ambition, and in genius not inferior to the north- 
ern statesman, had resolved to place the pretender on the throne 
of Great Britain; and the duke of Ormond, whose zeal knew no 
bounds, projected a marriage between that prince and Anna Pe- 
1717 ^^^^'^^» daughter of the czar. In consequence of 
' ' these intrigues, count Gyllenborg, the Swedish am- 
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bassador at the court of Londoni was taken into custody, and 
Goertz in Holland. They were set at liberty, however, after 
an Imprisonment of six months ; and Goertz renewed his nego- 
tiations with the court of Russia. Peter proceeded cautiously; 
but conferences were, at last, appointed to be holden in the isle 
of Aland. And every thing seemed to promise the conclusion 
of a treaty, which would probably have changed the face of af- 
fairs in Europe, when an unexpected event, fortunately for the 
repose of mankind, rendered abortive all the labours of baron 
de Goertz. 

This was the death of the king of Sweden. Having under- 
taken a second expedition into Norway, instead of . ^. ^ 
attempted to recover any of his fertile German pro- ^' ^* A7i». 
vinces, he invested Frederickshall in December, when the 
ground was as hard as iron, and the cold so intense, that the 
soldiers on duty frequently dropped down dead. In order to 
animate them, he exposed himself to all the rigour of die climate, 
as well as to the dangers of the siege; sleeping even in the open 
air, covered only wim his cloak ! Une night, as he was viewing 
the progress of the works by star-light, he was killed jv . • 
by a haff-pound baU, from a cannon loaded with grape- 
shot Though he expired, without a groan, the moment he re- 
ceived the blow, he had instinctively grasped the hilt of his 
sword, and was found with his hand in that position, so truly 
characteristic of his mind. 

No prince perhaps ever had fewer weaknesses, or possessed 
so many eminent, with so fewamiable qualities, as Charles XU. 
of Sweden. Rigidly just, but void of lenity: romantically brave, 
but blind to consequences; profusely generous, without knowing 
how to oblige; temperate, without delicacy; and chaste, without 
acquiring the praise of continence, because he seems to have 
been insensible to female charms ; a stranger to the pleasures of 
society, and but slightly acquainted with books ; a Goth in his 
manners, and a savage in his resentments ; resolute even to ob- 
stinacy, inexorable in vengeance, and inaccessible to sympathy, 
he has little to conciliate our love or esteem. But his wonder- 
ful intrepidity and perseverance in enterprise, his firmness under 
misfortune, his contempt of danger, and his enthusiastic passion 
forelory, will ever command our admiration. 

xhe death of Charles was considered as a signal for a general 
cessation of arms. The prince of Hesse, who commanded under 
the king, immediately raised the siege of Frederickshall^ and 
led back the Swedes to their own country. Nor did the Danes 
attempt to molest them on their march*. 

6 Mem. de Brandeboure, tome ii.— This appearanoe of harmonv had led to ft geneM 
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The first act of the senate of Sweden, after being informed of 
the fate of their sovereign, was to order the baron de Goertz to 
be arrested ; and a new crime was invented for his destruction. 
He was accused of having " slanderously misreprescated the na- 
tion to the king !'' He had at least encouraged the king in his 
ambitious projects, which had brought the nation to the verge of 
ruin. He had invented a number of oppressive taxes, in order 
to support those projects ; and, when every other resource fail- 
ed, he had advised his master to give to copper money the value 
of silver ! an expedient productive of greater misery tfian all the 
former. In resentment of these injuries, Goertz, though finind 
guilty of no legal crime, was condemned to lose his head, and 
executed at the foot of the common gallows. 

The Swedes having thus Ratified their vengeance, at the ex- 
pense of the reputation of a kmg whose memory they still adore, 
1710 ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ regulation of their government. 
^* ^* ' • By a free and voluntary choice, the states of the 
kingdom elected Ulrica Eleonora for their queen. But they 
obliged her to renounce, by a solemn act, all hereditary right to 
the crown, that she might hold it entirely by the suflSrage of the 
people; while she bound herself by oath never to attempt the re- 
establishment of arbitrary power. And sacrificing, soon after, 
the love of royalty to conju^l affection, she relinquished the 
crown to her husband the prince of Hesse, who was chosen by 
the states, and mounted the throne on the same conditions with 
his royal consort. 

The new government was no sooner established than the 
Swedes turned their views toward peace. It was accordingly 
•KT brought about by different treaties. One was adjusted 

^^* with the king of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, to 
whom the queen of Sweden agreed to cede the duchies of ^re- 
.~Q men and Verden, in consideration of a million ci 
^' ^ rix-dollars ; another with the king of Prussia^ who 

restored Stralsund and the ide of Rugen, and kept Stetin, widi 
the isles of Usedom and Wollin ; and a third with the king of 
Denmark; who retained part of the duchy of Sleswick, conquer- 
ed from the duke of Holstein, and gave up Wismar, on condi- 
tion that the fortifications should not be rebuilt. The war 
with Russia still continued; but an English squadron being sent 
A 1 721 ^^ ^^ assistance of Sweden, the czar thought proper 
' ^* * to recal his fleet, after committing th^ most terrible 

depredations on the coast of that kingdom. New negotiations 

belief, that the king of Sweden fell a sacrifiee to the safierings of bit own aubjeett, and the 
fears oChis enemies. He is said to bmre been shot with « biundorbuts, bj one of the alT 
of his army. Bat no proof of sQch treason haih ever been produced ; nor have anj cir 
stanoes been offered that can entitle the report to historical credibility. 
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were opened at Nystadt ; where a treaty of peace was, at last, 
concluded between the hostile crowns, by which the czar was 
left in possession of the provinces of Livonia and Ingria, with 
some parts of Finland. 

Peter henceforth took the tide of emperor, which was soon 
formally acknowledged by all the European powers. He had 
now reached the hi^est point of human greatness; but he was 
yet to receive an increase of glory. Persia being at that time, 
as almost ever since, distracted by civil wars, he ..^^ 

marched to the assistance of prince Thamas, the ^* ^' ^ '^' 
lawful heir of the crown, whose father Hossein had been de- 
throned and imprisoned by an Afghan usurper. In . .^^ 
return for his exertions, as well as to procure his ^' ^* A7-iJ. 
future support, he was put in possession of the provinces ol 
Ghilan, Mazanderan, and Astrabad, bordering on the Caspian 
Sea. 

But although this extraordinary man deserves much praise as 
a warrior, and was highly successful as a conqueror, extending 
his dominions from the southernmost limits of the Caspian, to 
the extremity of the Baltic Sea; though great in a military, he 
was still greater in a civil capacity. As he had visited England 
and Holland, in the early part of his reign, to acquire a know- 
ledge of the useful arts, he made a journey into France, in 1717, 
in order to become acquainted with those which are more im- 
mediately connected with elegance. A number of ingenious 
artists, in every branch, allured by the prospect of advantage, 
followed him from France, to settle in Russia. And, on his re- 
turn to Petersburg, he established a board of trade, composed 
partly of natives and partly of foreigners, that justice might be 
impartially administered to all. One Frenchman commenced a 
manufactory of plate-glass for mirrors ; another set up a loom, 
for working rich tapestry, after the manner of the Gobelins; and 
a third succeeded m the making of gold and silver lace : linen 
cloth was made at Moscow, equal in fineness to that of the Low 
Countries; and the silken articles manufactured at Petersburg 
began to rival those of Ispahan. 

Nor was the attention of Peter, in a civil line, confined merely 
to arts and manufactures. He extended his views to all the de- 
partments of government, and to every species of improvement 
A lieutenant-general of police, desrined to preserve order from 
one end of the empire to the other, was now appointed. An uni- 
formity of weights and measures was established; and other use- 
ful regulations were ordained by the vigilant czar. The educa- 
tion of youth drew a great share of his attention ; and his wise 
policy new modelled uie courts of law, while it corrected the 
abuses in religion. The great canal, which joins the Caspiaa 
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Sea to the Baltic, by means of the Wolga, was finished under 
his care ; and engineers and men of science were sent to make 
the tour of the Russian empire, in order to furnish exact ac- 
counts and delineations of it, diat mankind might be fully ac- 
quainted with its extent and importance. 

But Peter, after all his noble institutions, and his liberal at- 
tempts to civilize his people, was himself no better than an en- 
lightened barbarian, inventive, bold, active, and indefetigaUe, 
he was formed for succeeding in die most difficult undertakings, 
and for conceiving the most magnificent desi^s; but unfeeling, 
impatient, furious under the influence of passion, and a slave to 
his own arbitrary will, he was shamefully prodigal of the lives 
of his subjects^ and never endeavoured to combine their ease 
and happiness with his glory and personal greatness. He 
seemed to Khink that they were formed solely for his, not he for 
their aggrandisement. His savage ferocity turned itself even 
against his own blood. Alexis (his only son by his first wife) 
having led an abandoned course of life, and discovered an incli- 
nation to obstruct his favourite plan of civilization, he compell- 
ed him to sign, in 1718, a solemn renunciation of his right to 
the crown, and afterward assembled an extraordinary court, 
consisting of the principal Russian nobility and clergy, who 
condemned that unhappy, though seemingly weak and disso- 
lute prince, to suffer death, — but without prescribing the man- 
ner in which it should be inflicted. The event, however, took 
place, and suddenly. 

Alexis was seized with strong convulsions, and expired soon 
after the dreadful sentence was announced to him; but whether 
in consequence of the agony occasioned by such alarming intel- 
ligence or by other means, is uncertain^. We only know, that 
Peter then had, by his beloved Catharine, an infant son, who 
bore his own name, and whom he intended for his successor ; 
and as the birth of diis son had probably accelerated the prose- 
cution, and increased the severity of the proceedings against 
Alexis, whom his father had before threatened to disinherit, it 
is not impossible or improbable that the friends of Catherine 
might hasten the death of the same prince, in order to save the 
court from the odium of his public execution, and the emperor 
from the excruciating reflections that must have followed such 
an auful transaction. 

A gentleman, who was present on the occasion, strcmgly in- 
sinuates that Alexis was taken off by a dose of poison, adminis- 
tered by order of his father. And a respectable writer affirms, 

7 VolUire hn taken sreAt paios (o clear op this point ; yet, after all, b€ has left it doobt- 
fhl. Hist. Rats, part ii. chap. x. 
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that the czar, with his own hand, cut off the head of his son. — 
But probability, as well as the general character of Peter, for- 
bid us to credit such narratives. After having taken the trou- 
ble of bringing to a public trial his disobedient son, whose pri- 
vate murder he could at a single nod have procured ; after en- 
deavouring to vindicate his conduct to the world, in an elabo- 
rate declaration ; the czar was too wise to hazard the infamy of 
being reputed an assassin. And had punishment, whether pub- 
lic or private, been inflicted on the czarowitz, by authority, it 
would have been avowed. The great, the imperious, the inex- 
orable Peter would have scorned to hide the rigour of his justice 
beneath the veil of an incidental distemper, or to fulfil the sen- 
tence of the law by a preparation of poison under the name of 
medicine. He surely meant to put a period to the life of Alexis; 
but he was too magnanimous to execute, as a cowardly murder- 
er, what he could command as a sovereign and a judge. The 
life of that prince having been declared to be forfeited, the em- 
peror had only to let fall the suspended blow. He had no new 
reproach to fear ; all Europe being already ac(]uainted with his 
purpose, and remaining in awful expectation of the event. 

The principal crime of which the ill-fated Alexis was con- 
vinced (for he was questioned even as to his private thoughts) 
was that of having wished for the death of his father ! — If the 
eldest sons of kings were all to be judged by this criterion, 
few palaces would be free from blood. Another atrocious crime 
was, his having absconded and taken shelter in the imperial do- 
minions ; " raising against us,'^ says Peter, " his father and his 
lord, numberless ^calumnies aud false reports^ as if we did per- 
secute him, so as even to endanger his life, if he continued with 
us.^^ That the fears of the czarowitz were well founded, suffi- 
ciently appeared, when drawn from this asylum on a promise 
of pardon^ he was first compelled to relinquish his right to the 
succession, and afterward condemned to death. 

It cannot be improper here to observe, that although Peter 
had long been dissatisfied with the conduct of Alexis, he never 
threatened to disinherit him, until he had a near prospect of 
issue by Catharine; and, as his first letter to the czarowitz con- 
taining such threat, is only dated a few days before she was de- 
livered of a son, it seems very questionable, whether it was 
written before or after that event. Then, indeed, he spoke out. 
" I am determined at last,^' says he, " to signify to you my 
final purpose ; willing, however, to defer the execution of it for 
a time, to see if you will reform. If not, know that I am resolv- 
ed to deprive you of the succession, as I would lop off an use- 
less branch.^^— «' We cannot in conscience,^^ adds Peter in his 
£>eclaration, " leave him after us the succession to the throne 
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of Russia; foreseeing that, by his vicious courses, he would en- 
tirely destroy the glory of our nation, and the safety of our do- 
minions, which, through Gfod^s providence, we have acquired 
and established by incessant application, causing our people to 
be instructed in all sorts of civil and military sciences.'^ This, 
if impartially true, might be a sufficient reason for depriving a 
son of tfie inheritance of empire, but not surely for putting him 
to death. That measure could only be dictated by a tyranni- 
cal and jealous policy, in order to prevent his disturbing the 
government under the legal successor. 

The death of the czarowitz, whatever might be its cause, was 
soon followed by that of young Peter ^ whom the emperor, on 
the renunciation of Alexis, had ordered his subjects, of all ranks 
and conditions, to acknowledge as lawful heir to the crown, 
<< by oatfi before the holy altar, upon the holy Gospels, kissing 
the cross !'' Catharine continued nevertheless to maintain her 
influence over the violent spirit of her husband. Her ascenden- 
cy was indeed extraordinary. One day, in the height of his pas- 
sion, and in order to display the extent of his power, Peter broke 
a magnificent mirror. " See,^^ said he, " how with one stroke 
of my hand I can, in a moment, reduce that glass to its original 
dust !'^ — " True,^' replied Catharine, coolly, " you have de- 
stroyed the finest ornament of your palace ; but will the absence 
of that ornament improve the beauty of the imperial mansion?" 
The czar's choler instantly subsided. The very sound of her 
voice was sufficient to calm his rage, when no other person 
dared to apfH'oach him. 

As a prelude to the eventual succession of the czarina, Peter 
1724 ^'^^'^> ^^^^^ ^^^ return from his Persian expedition, 
A, D. 1 / . j^ggjg^g^j ai ji^ solemn coronation. That ceremony, 
the meaning of which was well understood, added great weight 
to the already respectable character of Catharine ; so that, on 
Feb 8 1725 *^ death of the emperor, she quiedy succeeded 
• ' 'to the throne, and her eovernment was such as 

mi^t have been expected from the widow of Peter the Great*. 

The following lines, which are commonly quoted as part of 
the czar's epitaph, form a panegyric not unworthy of him : 

« Let Antiquity be dumb, 
** Nor boMt her Alkxavdib or her CJBSAm. 

" How €uj waa Victory ! 

« To Leaders who were followed bj Heroes ! 

**Aiid whose Soldiers felt a noble Disdaia 

** At beiag thought less vigilant than their Generals ! 

••Bat HE, 

<* Who in thit Place Jlnt knew Re$t^ 

8 lam sensible that b less fatoorable aeeount of the latter years of Cadiarme has been 
given by some late travellers ; but the tongoe of scandal is basy in every country, and trtvel- 
lers are generally most indosirious in eollectiog defamatory anecdotes. 
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*'JPocnid Solyeeti ban and inaetbe, 

** Unwariike, aniearned, intractable, 

<* Neither covetoas of Fftme nor fearteas of Danger ; 

*' Creatures under the Name of Men, 

« Bat vith Qualities rather brutal than rational ! 

«Tet even These 
<* He polished from their native Ruggedneas ; 
" And breaking out, like a new Sun, 
*< To iilaroinate the Minds of a People, 
" Dispelled their night of Hereditary Darkness ; 
*< And, bj the Force of hisinvbcible Infloepce, 
** Taught them to conquer 
** Even the Congueron of Crermany, 
'* Other Prinees have commanded vietDrious Annies } 
'* Petxs thb 6BSAT Created them." 

This panegyric would have been as just as it is elegant, had 
not Peter left the body of his people, as he found them, b a 
state of abject servitude to the nobles, who were themselves 
every moment at the mercy of the capricious will of the sove- 
reign. These evils, which still in some measure remain, must 
be effectually eradicated, before the Russian empire can attain a 
very high degree of population, culture, or general civilization. 



LETTER XXVL 



A General View of the Affairs of Europe^ from the Death of 
Lmiis XIV. in 1715, to the Death of the Emperor Charles 
VL in 1740. 

THE period on which we are,now entering is, happily, 
distinguished by few great events ; for great events are gene- 
pally connected with great calamities. The war that had so 
long ravaged the finest part of Europe, haH ceased , -. - 

at the peace of Utrecht, and discord seemed to ^* ' 
have left die earth with the restless spirit of Louis XIV. ; but 
a certain degree of agitation remained, like the rolling of the 
waves after a storm. 

The progress of the rebellion in Britain, against the autho- 
rity of king George< I have already had occasion to trace. The 
speedy and fortunate suppression of that rebellion, as must ever 
be the case in all free governments, increased the influence of 
the crown. The Whig ministry, no longer under any appre- 
hensbns from the encroachments of arbitrary power, and wil- 
ling to crush their political enemies, without foreseeing the stab 
they were giving to public liberty, framed a bill for repealing 
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the Triennial Act (lately thought essential, by their own party^ 
to the freedom of the English constitution), and for extending 
the duration o{ parliaments to the term of Sbven Ye ars. This 
bill, though warmly opposed by the Tories (who now, in con- 
tradiction to their principles, took the popular side of all ques- 
tions), and by numy independent and unprejudiced members <A 
171 A ^^ houses, was carried by a great majority : and 
A. D. i/io. ^^ j^j^g^ j^y ^^ uniform support of the Whigs, 

who in their love of power forgot their republican maxims, 
found himself firmly seated on tfie British throne. 

The authority of the duke of Orleans, who acted as regent of 
France during the minority of Louis XV,, was less pmecdy 
established, ne had a powerful faction to struggle with ; and 
therefore judged it prudent to strengthen himself by alliances. 
But it will be proper, my dear Philip, bef(»-e I enter into the 
particulars of mose alliances, to turn your eye for a moment 
toward another quarter of Europe. 

The Turks, who are far from being profound politicians, 
happily remained quiet while the Christian princes were most 
deeply embroiled amone themselves ; but, when the general 
peace had been concluded, Ahmed III., inflamed with the hopes 
of glory and conquest, declared war against the republic of Ve- 
nice. In the first campaign (that of 1715), his troops invaded 
the Morea, or ancient reloponnesus, reduced the citadel of Co- 
rinth, Napoli di Romania, and other towns and fortresses, and 
marked their course with wanton and atrocious barbarity. The 
emperor Charles VL, as guarantee of the treaty of Carlowltz, 
by which the Morea had been assigned to die republic of Ve- 
nice, was bound in honour to declare war against the Turks 
for infringing it; and the pope, alarmed at the prc^ess of the 
infidels, urged his imperial majesty to stand forth in defence of 
Christendom. Charles acccH-dingly assembled a powerful army, 
under prince £ugene ; who passed the Danube, and attacked 
Aiioi c Tsi ^ the forces of the grand signor near Peterwaradin. 
Aug. :>, IN. cj. ^j^ ^j^^ j^^ ofabout 5000 men on the part of 

the imperialists, above iSfiOQ of the Turks were slain or 

. _ ymym drowucd. lu anothcT campaigu thc pHuce uudcT- 

^- ^- ^'^'- took tlie siege of Belwade. The Turks advanced 

to its relief, and besieged him in his camp. His danger was 

imminent : but military skill and disciplined valour triumphed 

A jg over numbers and savage ferocity. He sallied out of 

»• • his entrenchments, routed his adversaries witfi great 

slaughter, and took their cannon, baggage, and every Uiing 

belonging to their camp. Belgrade surrendered immediately 

after. 
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The consequence of these two victories was the peace of 
Passarowitz, by which the Porte ceded to the em- \7\r 

perorBelgradeand the whole district of Temes war. ^' ^' ^^ ^• 
But the Venetians, on whose account the war had been under- 
taken, did not recover their possessions in Greece : the Morea, 
was left, and still remains, in the hands of the Turks. 

While the arms of the emperor were employed against the 
infidels, a new enemy was rising up against him in Christen- 
dom, and even from the bosom of the Catholic church. Philip 
V. of Spain, having lost his first queen, Maria Louisa of Savoy, 
had married, in 1714, Elizabeth Famese, presumptive heiress 
of the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Tuscany. This mar- 
riage, which not a little alarmed the emperor, was chiefly 
brought about by the intrigues of Alberoni, a native of Pla- 
centia, who soon rose to the highest favour at the court of Ma- 
drid» and was honoured by the pope vvith a cardinaFs hat. The 
princess Ursini, who had long directed the afiairs of Spain, and 
who, it is said, might have shared the throne, had she not 
hoped to govern more absolutely and less invidiously by means 
of another, was now ordered to quit the kingdom. The new 
queen, who was a woman of spirit, governed alone her too easy 
husband ; and Alberoni governed the queen by flattering her- 
ambition. 

The bold, rather than correct or illuminated, genius of that 
minister, formed the most extraordinary projects. The princi- 
pal as well as most rational of these, though in itself sufiiciently 
romantic^ was to recover all the territories that Spain had ceded 
at the peace of Utrecht, but more especially her Italian domi- 
nions. This idea seems to have occupied the mind of Alberoni 
when he negotiated the union of Philip with the Princess of 
Parma, whose interest in Italy was great, and for whose oflf- 
spring those speculative conquests were designed, as all hopes 
of their succeeding to the Spanish monarchy were cut oflf by 
the children of the first marriage. For the promotion of that 
ambitious project, which was highly flattering to the queen, he 
laboured indefatigably, and with no small degree of success, 
to put the Spanish finances on a respectable footing, while he< 
new-modelled and greatly augmented both the army and navy. 

The cardinal, however, did not rely merely on the resources 
of Spain for the execution of so great an undertaking. He ex- 
tended his negotiations and intrigues to every court in Europe. 
He endeavoured to engage the Turks, notwithstanding their 
losses, to continue the war against the emperor, whom he in- 
tended to deprive of his Italian conquests. He persuaded Phi- 
lip that his renunciation was invalid, and that he had still a 
better right than the duke of Orleans, not only to the crojvn of 
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France, in case of the death of Louis XV. without male issue, 
but also to the regency during the minority of that prince. In 
hopes of brino;ing about this important revolution, and becom* 
ing prime minister both of France and Spain, he studiously in- 
flamed the French malcontents. He also encouraged the Scot- 
tish Jacobites, with whom he held a secret correspondence; and 
he had formed a scheme, as I have already hinted, of acquiring 
a new and powerful ally to his master, by placing the pretender 
on the throne of Great Britain. But these dazzling projects 
soon vanished into air, and this meteor of a moment disappear- 
ed with them. 

We have seen in what manner the intrigues of the baron de 
Goertz were defeated, by the seizure of the papers of count Gyl- 
lenborg and the subsequent death of Charles. Those of Albe* 
roni were baffled, in like manner, by the seizure of the papers 
of prince Cellamar, the Spanish ambassador at the court of 
France. ITie princess project was, to land a body of Spanish 
troops in Bretagne, in order to favour the assembling of the 
malcontents of Poictou ; to seize the person of the duke of Or- 
leans, and oblige him to resign the regency to Philip. On die 
discovery of this plot, cardinal Polignac, one of the principal 
conspirators^ was confined to his abbey; the duke and duchess 
of Maine were taken into custody ; the prince de Dombes and 
the count d'Eu were ordered to retire from court ; the Spanish 
ambassador was conducted to the frontiers ; five Breton gentle- 
men were put to death ; and the duke of Otleans found nis au- 
thority thenceforth more firmly established. 

The formerly precarious state of that authority, and the dan- 
gerous intrigues of Alberoni, had induced the regent of France, 
m 1716, to enter into a league with England and Holland; and 
the violent ambition of the court of Spain, which seemed to 
know no bounds, now disposed those three powers, in conjunc- 
tion with the emperor, to form the famous Quadruple Alli- 
ance, as a dyke against its fury. After the articles which pro- 
vided for the maintenance of the peace of Utrecht, the principal 
stipulations in the new treaty were, that the duke of Savoy, in 
consideration of certain places in Italy, should exchange with 
the emperor the island of Sicily for that of Sardinia, of which he 
should take the regal title ; and that don Carlos, son of the young 
queen of Spain, should be gratified with the duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Tuscany, on the death of the present possess(»^ 
without issue. 

This formidable alliance made no alteration in the temper of 
Alberoni. The article that regarded the eventual succession of 
Carlos was rejected with scorn by the Spanish court, which had 
already taken possessbn of Sardinia, under pretence of agisting 
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the Venetians against the Turks, and of a ^reat part of die 
island of Sicily. The consequence of this obstinacy, and of 
the^e unprovoked hostilities, was a declaration of war against 
Spam, by France and England. 

But before that measure was embraced, every method had 
been tried, though ineffectually, to adjust matters by negotiation. 
Alberoni sought only to gain time, by amusing the ministers of 
the two crowns. He did not, however, succeed in his scheme^ 
His Britannic majesty, even while he negotiated, sent a power- 
ful fleet into the Mediterranean, under sir George Byng, who 
being invested with very ample powers, and finding every pro- 
posal to induce the Spaniards to accede to a cessation of arms 
treated with disdain, proceeded to execute his ultimate instruc- 
tions. He accordingly engaged the Spanish fleet A n N S 
near the coast of Sicily, and took seven large "^* * 

ships, while captain Walton, who had been detached from the 
main fleet, captured or destroyed eight others. Yet the English 
could not prevent the Spanish troops, commanded by the mar- 
quis de Lede, from making themselves masters of the citadel of 
Messina, the town having surrendered before Byng's arrival. 
But by his activity in transporting German troops into Sicily, 
t>oth the town and citadel were recovered : and the .... 1 

Spaniards made overtures forevacuating the island. ^* * ' - 
ITbt recovery of Sicily was followed, in 1720, by the surrender 
of Sardinia. 

In the mean time the duke of Berwick conducted a French 
army toward the frontiers of Spain, and reduced St. Sebastian 
and Fontarabia ; the duke of Ormond failed in his attempt to 
land a Spanish army in Great Britain ; and the duke of Ber- 
tvick having made preparations for opening the next campaign 
witfi the sieges of Koses and Pampeluna, Philip - -gn 

dismissed the turbulent Alberoni, and acceded to * * 
the terms prescribed by the framers of the quadruple alliance. 

While the enterprising cardinal, the son of a peasant, and 
formerly the curate of a petty village near Parma, was am- 
bitiously attempting to change the political state of Europe, a 
great and real change was brought about in the commercial 
ivorid, in the finances of nations and the fortunes of individuals, 
by a Scottish adventurer, named John Law. Professionally a 
gamester, and a calculator of chances, Law had been obliged to 
abandon his nauve country, for having killed his antagonist in 
a duel. He visited several parts of the continent : and, on his 
arrival at Paris, he was particularly struck with the confusion 
into which the ambition of Louis XIV. had thrown the French 
finances. To remedy that evil appeared a task worthy of his 
daring genius :-^and he flattered himself that he could^cconi* 
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plish it The greatness of the idea recommended it to the duke 
of Orleans^ whose bold spirit and sanguine temper induced him 
to adopt the wildest projects. 

Law's scheme was, by speedily paying off the immense na- 
tional debt, to clear the public revenue of the enormous interest 
that absorbed it. The mtroduction of paper*credit could alone 
effect this amazing revolution ; and the necessities of the state 
seemed to require such an expedient. Law accordingly formed 
a bank, which was soon declared royal, and united with the 
Mississippi or West- India company, from whose commerce the 

Seatest riches were expected, and which soon swallowed up all 
e other trading companies in the kingdom. It undertook the 
management of the trade to the coast of Africa ; it also obtain- 
ed the privileges of the old East- India company, founded by 
the celebrated Colbert, which had gone to decay, and given up 
its trade to the merchants of St Malo ; and it| at length, en- 
grossed the farming of the national taxes. 

The Mississippi company, in a word, seemed to be fixed on 
such solid foundations, and pregnant with such vast advantages, 
that a share in its stock rose to above twenty times its original 
value. The cause of this extraordinary rise' deserves to be 
traced. 

It had long been believed, on the doubtful relations of travel- 
lers, that the country in the neighbourhood of the river Missis- 
sippi contained inexhaustible treasures. Law availed himself 
of uiis credulity, and endeavoured to encourage it by mysterious 
reports* It was whispered as a secret, that the celebrated* (but 
supposed to be fabulous) mines of St. Barbe had at lengdi been 
discovered ; and that they were much more valuable than even 
fame had reported them. In order to give the greater weight 
to this deceitful rumour, a number of miners were sent out to 
Louisiana, to dig, as was pretended, for the abundant treasure; 
with a body of soldiers sufficient to defend them against the 
Spaniards and Indians, as well as to ixx)tect the precious pro- 
duce of their toils ! 

The impression which this stratagem made upon a nation na- 
turally fond of novelty, is altogether astonishing. Every one 
was eager to obtain a share in the stock of the new company : 
Xht Mississippi Schemehtczme the grand object, and the ultimate 
aim of all pursuits^ Even Law himself, deceived, by his own 

1 T)ie adventaren vere not ntiified with « bare association vhieh the coTQMny, whkh 
had obtained the disposal of that fine coQntr)r. The proprietors were applied to from all 
anartcrs for Urge traota of land for planUtionat which, it was represented, would yield* in a 
Mw years, a hundred times the sum necessary to be laid oat upon them. The ricliest and 
most intelligent men in the nation were the most forward in ninking these purchases ; and 
aueh as coold not aillird io become parcbasers, solicited the manRgi-ratnt of plantations, or 
rven to be employed in caltivating them ! During this gt-neral iiiUtuation, alt persons who 
I^Pered tbemse^Tcs, wfietbernatives or fofieigners, were promiscuously and carelessly crowd* 
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calculations, and intoxicated with the public folly, had fabricated 
so many notes, that the chimerical value of the funds, in 1719, 
exceeded eighty times the real value of the current coin of the 
kingdom, which was almost all in the hands of government 

This profusion of paper, in which only the de!)ts of the state 
were paid off, first occasioned suspicion, and afterwards spread 
a general alarm. The late financiers, in conjunction with the 
great bankers, exhausted the royal bank, by continually draw- 
ing {upon it for large sums. Every one wished to convert the 
notes into cash ; but the disproportion of specie was immense. 
Public credit sunk at once ; and a tyrannical edict, forbidding 
private persons to keep by them above five hundred livres, serv- 
ed only to crush it more effectually, and to inflame the injured 
and insulted nation against the regent. Law, who had been ap- 
pointed comptroller-general of the finances, and loaded with re- 
spect, was now execrated, and obliged to fly from a country 
which he had beggared, without enriching himself, in order to 
discharge the debts of the crown. The distress of the kingdom 
was so great^and the public creditors so numerous, that govern- 
ment was under the necessity of affording them relief. Above 
four hundred thousand sufferers, chiefly fathers of families, pre- 
sented their whole fortunes in paper ; and government, after 
liquidating these debts, which are said to have originally amount* 
ed to a sum too incredible to be named, charged itself with the 
enormous debt of sixteen hundred and thirty-one millions of 
livres, to be paid in specie. 

Thus terminated, France, the famous Mississippi Scheme; 
so ruinous to the fortune of individuals, but ultimately beneficial 
to the state, which it relieved from an excessive load of debt, 
though it threw the finances, for a time, into the utmost disorder. 
Its effects, however, were not confined to that kingdom. Many 
foreigners had adventured in the French funds, and the contagion 
of stock jobbing infected other nations. Holland received a si igh t 
shock ; but its violence was more peculiarly reserved for Eng- 
land, where it appeared in a variety of forms, and exhausted all 
its fury. The South Sea Scheme, evidently borrowed from 
that of Law, first excited the avidity of the nation. But it will 
be necessary, before I enter upon that subject, to give some 
account of the nature of the Stocks^ and the rise of the South 
Sea Company. 

Nothing, my dear son, is so much talked of in London, and 
so little understood, as the National Debt, the Public 

ed into sbipa, and landed on the bnmtng Bands of ihc Biloxi, r district in West Floridn, be- 
tween Pensacnia j»n«I the mouth of the Mississippi, where a French si-ttlomtnt had \wvx\ in- 
conslderateiy formed , and wht re these unhappy mt-n perisht-d in thoiisHnds, of want tmd veza. 
tion ; the miserable victims of a polities^ imposture, and of iheir own blind avtdtlv, Kaynai, 
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FvNi>S9 aftd the STodfcs : I shall, therefore, endeavcaur to give 
you a genefal idea of them. The JS/atianal Debt is the residue of 
those sums which government has, in times of exigency, been 
obliged to raise, by way of voluntary loan, for the public service, 
beyond what the annual revenue of the crown could supply, 
and which the state has not hitherto found it convenient to pay 
off. The PubBc Funds consist of certain ideal, aggregations, or 
massesof the money thus deposited in the hands of government, 
together with the general produce of the taxes appropriated by 
parliament to the payment of the interest of that money; and the 
surplus of these taxes, which have always been more than suffi- 
cient to answer the charge upon them, composes what is called 
the Sinking Fund, as it was originally intended to be applied 
toward the reduction, or sinkings of the national debt. The 
Stocks are the whole of this public and funded debt ; which 
being divided into a multiplicity of portions or shares, bearing a 
known interest, but different in the different funds, may be 
readily transferred from one person to another, and converted 
into cash for the purposes of business or pleasure, and which 
rise or fall in value according to the plenty or scarcity of mo- 
ney in the nation, or the opinion the proprietors have of the 
security of public credit. 

Such is the present state of the stocks ; which are subject to 
little fluctuation, except in times of national danger or calamity. 
For, as the public creditors have long given up all expectation 
of ever receiving their capital from government, the stocks are 
not much affected by great naticMial prosperity, unless it be 
attended with a sudden or extraordinary influx of money. A 
strong probability, amounting to a speculative certainty, that the 
interest of the national debt will continue to be regularly paid, 
without any farther deduction, must raise the stocks nearly as 
high as they can go; and this is the common effect of peace and 
tranquillity. Formerly, however, the case was otherwise. The 
loans were chiefly made by ccH'porations, or great companies of 
merchants ; who, beside the stipulated interest, were indulged 
with certain commercial advantages. To one of those com- 
pnies the parliament granted, in 1711, die monopoly of a pro- 
jected trade to the Spanish settlements on the South Sea, an en- 
tire freedom to visit which, it was supposed, England would ob- 
tain, eitiier from the house of Austria or that of Bourbon, in 
consequence of the extraordinary success of the war. 

At the peace of Utrecht, no such freedom was obtained. But 
the contract for negroes, already mentioned, and the privilege 
or sending annually to the fair of Porto Bello a ship of the bur- 
then of five hundred tons, laden with European commodities, 
werevestedexclusivelyinthe South Sea Company. By virtue 
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of thiscontract, British factories were established at Carthagena, 
Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other Spanish settle* 
ments : and the company was farther permitted to freight, in the 
ports of the South Sea, vessels of four hundred tons, for the con- 
veyance of its negroes to all the towns on the coasts of Mexico 
and Peru ; to equip them as it pleased ; to nominate the com- 
manders of them, and to bring oack the produce of its sales in 
gold or silver, without being subject to any duty of import or 
export. 

Nor was this all. The asents of the British South-Sea Com- 
pany, taking advantage of the permission for the annual voyage 
to Porto Belloy pourra their commodities on the Spanish colo- 
nies, without limitation or reserve. Instead of the stipulated 
vessel of five hundred tons, they usually employed one of a 
tfiousand tons : she was accompanied by three or four smaller 
vessels, which supplied her wants, and, mooring in some neigh- 
bouring creek, furnished her clandestinely with fresh bales of 
goods, in order to replace such as had been sold*. 

By these various advantages the profits of the company be- 
came very great wand the public supposed them to be yet great- 
er ttian they really were. Encouragjed by such favourable cir- 
cumstances, and by the general spirit of avaricious enterprise^ 
sir John Blount, one of the directors, who had been bred a 
scrivener, was tempted to project, in 1719, the infamous So uth* 
S£A ScHBME. Under pretence of enabling government to 
pay oflf the national debt, by lowering the interest, and reducing 
all die funds into one, he proposed that the South-Sea com- 
pany should become d)e sole public creditor. 

A scheme so plausible, and seemingly so advantageous to the 
state, was readily adopted by the ministry, and soon received 
the sanction of parliament. The purport of the bill now enacted . 
was, that the South Sea company should be authorised to buy 
up, from the several proprietors, all the funded debts of the 
crown, which then bore an interest of five per cent, and that, 
after the expiration of six years, the interest should be reduced 
to {aoT per cent, and the capital be redeemable by parliament. 
But, as the directors could not be supposed to possess money 
sufficient for so great an undertaking, they were empowered to 
raise it by different means ; and particularly by opening books 
of subscription, and granting annuities to such public creditors 
as should think proper to exchange the security of the crcrwn for 
that of the South- Sea Company^ with the emoluments which 
might result fr^m their commerce?. 

9 See Robertson's Hist, of Amerieu, book viH. 

3 These cmoluiDehis, us we hnve alreailr seen, were very great : yet so intenigent a wri- 
ter as Dr. Smolli'tt has SMid, that ** in the scheme of Law there was aomething tiibUtmiial .- 
»n erchaive trade to I^nmana promised wme tulrarttagt; but the Sotuh-Sea aeheme pn-r 
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While this aflair was in agitation, the company^s stock rose 
from one hundred and thirty, or thirty pounds on the hundred 
above its primarry value, to near four hundred pounds, or four 
times the price paid by the first subscribers ; and in order to 
raise it still higher, sir John Blount circulated a report, on the 
completion of the bill, that Gibraltar and Minorca would be ex- 
changed for some places in Peru, by the cession of which the 
British trade to the South Sea would be much enlarged. In 
consequences of this rumour, which operated like contagion^ by 
exciting hopes of prodigious dividends, the subscription-books 
were no sooner opened than persons of all ranks and both sexes 
crowded to the South- Sea house, eager to become proprietors of 
the stock. The first purchases were, in a few weeks, sold for 
double the money which had been paid for them ; and the delu- 
sion, or rather the infatuation, was carried so far, that the stock 
at last procured ten times its original price. New projectors 
were frequently starting up, to profit by the avidity and credu- 
lity of individuals ; and the Welsh copper company, the York 
building company, and many others, were formed. 

No interested project was so absurd as not to meet with en- 
couragement, during the public delirium ; but the South-Sea 
scheme continued to be the chief object of attraction. At length, 
however, to use the phrase of the times, the bubble began to 
burst. It was discovered, that such as were thought to be in the 
secret had disposed of all their stock, while the tide was at its 
height. An universal alarm was spread. Every one wished 
to sell, and none would buy, except at a very reduced price. 
The stock fell as rapidly as it had risen, and to the lowest ebb ; 
so that, in a little time, nothing was to be seen of this bewitch- 
ing scheme but the direful effects of its violence — the wreck of 
private fortunes, and the bankruptcy of merchants and trading 
companies ! nor any thing to be heard but the ravings of dis- 
appointed ambition, the execrations of beggiared avarice, the pa- 
thetic waitings of innocency credulity, the grief of unexpected 
poverty, or the frantic bowlings of despair ! — Only the seasona- 
ble interposition and steady wisdom of parliament could have 
prevented a general bankruptcy. 

A committee of the house of commons was chosen by ballot, 
December ^^ examine all the books, papers, and proceedino^s 
relative to the execution of the South-Sea act ; and 
this committee discovered, that, before any subscription could 
be made, a fictitious stock of five hundred and seventy -four thou- 
sand pounds had been disposed of by the directors, to facilitate 
A D 1721 ^'^e Passing of the bill. Mr. A islabie, the chancellor 
* of the exchequer, who had shared largely in the 

mlsed no commercial adv4mtage of any conaequence.*^ (Hist, of Englund, vol. x.) So liV 
!^1(> nrc mcD even ot* great taleuts to be the dope* of ignorance aud prejudice ! 
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stock, was expelled from the house of commons, and commit- 
ted to the Tower, for having promoted the destructive execution 
of <<the South-Sea scheme, with a view to his own exorbitant 
profit ; and having combined with die directors in their perni- 
cious practices, to the ruin of public credit'^ Secretary Craggs 
and his father, also great delinquents, died before they under- 
went the censure of the house; but the commons resolved, ne- 
vertheless, that Mr. Craggs, senior, was " a notorious accom- 
plice with Robert Knight^ treasurer to the South-Sea company, 
and some of the directors, in canying on their scandalous prac« 
tices; and, therefore, that all the estate of which he was pos- 
sessed at the time of his death, should be applied toward the 
relief of unhappy sufferers by the South-Sea scheme.^^ The 
estates of the directors were also seized and ordered to be ap- 
plied to the ^ame purpose, with the exception of a certain al- 
lowance for each director, according to his conduct and cur- 
cumstan^es. 

The commons having thus punished the chief ixx>moters of this 
iniquitous scheme, by strippmg them of their ill-gotten wealth, 
ppoceeded to repair, asfar as possible, the mischief it had occa- 
sioned. They soon prepared a bill for that purpose. On the 
enquiries relative to the framing of this bill, it appeared, that 
the whole capital stock of the South- Sea company, at the end of 
the year 1720, amounted to thirty-seven millions eight hundred 
thousand pounds ; that the stock allotted to all the proprietors 
did not exceed twenty-four millions five hundred thousand 
pounds; and that the remaining capital belonged to the company 
in its corporate capacity, being the profit arising from the exe- 
cution of the fraudulent stock- jobbing scheme. Out of this, it 
was ordained, that seven millions should be paid to the public 
sufferers* It was also enacted, that several additions should be 
made to the stock of the proprietors, out of that which the com- 
pany possessed in its own right; and that, after such distribu- 
tions, the remaining capital stock should be divided among the 
proprietors. By these wise and equitable regulations, public 
credit was restored, and the ferment of the nation gradually 
subsided. 

The discontents and disorders occasioned by the South-Sea 
scheme encouraged the English Jacobites to think of making a 
new attempt to change the line of succession. But the same 
want of concert, of secrecy, and success, attended this, as every 
other plan for the restoration of the unfortunate family of Stuart. 
George, who had spies in every popish court, and who had, by 
alliances, made almost every European potentate his friend, was 
informed, by the regent of France, of the conspiracy planned 

Vol. IV- Y 
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1722 ^g^iiist ^^3 g^y^i^^^"^ In consequence of this in- 
^* * timation, Christopher Layer, a young gentleman of 
the Middle-Temple, was taken into custody, condemned, and 
punished with death, for having inlisted men for the service of 
the Pretender. The earl of Orrery, Dr. Atterbury bishop ot 
Rochester, lords North and Grey, and many suspected persons 

1 723 o^lcss note, were committed to [H'ison. The bishop 
A. D. /• . ^^^ degraded, deprived of his benefice, and banish- 
ed for life by act of parliament. As he was a man of extinguished 
talents, and intimately connected witii the heads of the Tory 
party, his cause was warmly pleaded in the house of peers. 
Lorcl Bathurst, turning towards the bench of bishops, who had 
discovered peculiar animosity against the prisoner, said he could 
hardly aceount for the inveterate malice and rancour with which 
some men pursued the teamed and ingenious prelate, unless 
they were Infatuated with the superstition of certain savages, 
who fondly believe that they inherit, not only the spoils, but the 
abilities, of any great man whom they destroy. Wh«n the 
bishop of Rochester arrived at Calais, he met lord Bolingbcoke 
on his return from exile, and had the spirit to observe, smilitig, 
that they were exchanged/ 

Soon after this conspiracy was defeated, died Philip duke of 
"Dec 2 N S ^^^*^s> regent of France, one of the most de- 
^ ' ' ' ^ntj accomplished, and dissipated men of his 
time. As a prince, he possessed great talents for government, 
which he did not fail toexert during his administration. Notwith- 
standing his precarious situation, he governed France with 
more absolute authority than any minister since cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and took many important steps for the benefit of the king- 
dom; but his own libertine example, and the necessity of mak- 
Big the oppressed people forget their miseries in a perpetual 
round of amusements, introduced a general corruption of man- 
ners, which spread itself even to foreign nations. He was suc- 
ceeded in the administration (not in the regency, as the king 
was of age) by the duke of Bourbon. This minister was sup- 
planted, about three years afterward, by cardinal Fleury, a man 
of a mild and pacific disposition^ whp had been preceptor to 
Louis XV. and who, at the advanced age of seventy -three, took 
upon himself the cares of government. 

Fortunately for the happiness of mankind, sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the prime minister of Great Britain, possessed a disposi- 
tion no less pacific than that of Fleury. In consequence of this 
coinciding mildness of temper, the repose of Europe, for almost 
twenty years, was not very seriously interrupted. Meanwhile 
several treaties were negotiated between its different kingdoms 
9nd states, for securing more efiectually, as waspretended, die 
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objects of the quadruple alliaiiGe, and the balance of power. 
One of these treaties, concluded privately at Vien- j-^- 

na, between the emperor and the Spanish monarch, * * ' * 
excited the jealousy of George, who was under apprehensions 
for the safety of his German dominions, as well as of some se-* 
cret article in favour of the Pretender, many of \vhose adherents 
were then entertained at the court of Madrid It also gave unv- 
bram to the French and Dutch^ as it granted to the subjects 61 
the liouse of Austria greater advantages, in their trade with 
Spain^ than those enjoyed by any other nation^ : and it guaran- 
tied a new India company, formed at Ostend, which France, 
England, and Holland, were strongly desirous of suppressing. 

To counteract the treaty of Vienna, another was concluded at 
Hanover, between the three offended powers, and the kings of 
Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden. Overawed by this formidable 
confederacy, the emperor and the king of Spain remained quieL 
The king of Great Britain, however, mted out three . „^ 

squadrons, one of which he sent to the West Indies^ ^* °* ' 
under admiral Hosier, who had orders to block up the Spanish 
galleons in the harbour of Porto Bello, and to seize them if they 
attempted to come out In cruising off that unhealthy coast, 
where he was restrained from obeying the dictates of his cou- 
rage, a multitude of his officers and men were swept . ^ i 'j^'j 
away by the diseases of the climate; hb ships were * * 
greatly injured by the worms; and he himself is supposed to 
have died of a broken heart 

The Spaniards, in resentment of this insult, laid siege to Gib- 
raltar, but without success ; and a reconciliation was soon after 
brought about, through the mediation of France. It was agreedi 
that me charter of the obnoxious India company should be sus- 
pended for seven years ; that the stipulations in the quadruple 
alliance, particularly those relative to the succession <^ Don 
Carlos to the Qiree duchies, should be fulfilled; and that all dif- 
ferences should be adjusted by a congress. This congress, 
which was holden at Soissons, produced the treaty of Seville^ 
which was strongly proinoted by the conciliatory spirit of sir 
Robert Walpole, though it did not highly please the English 
b general, who lamented that it was not sufficiently agreeable 
to uie emperor. 

During these negotiations died George L, a prudent j^i.t | 
and virtuous prince, whose attachment to his German ^ * 
dominions, which has been much magnified, was by the Tories 

4 Comt Eonigseek, the Imperial ambundor at the eoart of Madrid, had procured these 
«dvantageoaaeonditioiii, by ilattermr the queen of Spain with the protpeet of a matoh he» 
tween her aon Carioi and the archdaoheas Maria Theresa, heiress to toe exten^iTe dooi^* 
luooi of the boose of Austria* Meoi. de Braodebooi^ tome it 
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made subservient to the purpose of rendering him odious to 
the English nation. He was succeeded by his son, George IL 
whose accession made no alteration in die system of British 
politics. The administration was wisely oontmued in the hands 
of the Whigs, the only true friends to the Protestant succession, 
or to the principles of the Revolution : and the same Tory fac- 
tion, which had attempted to thwart the measures, and overturn 
the throne, of the first Gecnrge, continued its violent opposition 
in parliament, during the earlier part of the reign of George II. 
The heads of this faction (Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, 
Mr. Hungerford, and others,) being men of great abilities, were 
soon joined by some disgusted courtiers, of equal, if not supe- 
rior, talents ; who hoped, by surfi coalition, to humble their 
successful rivals, and procure the highest employments of the 
state. Mr. Pulteney, the finest speaker of the house of com- 
mons, and lately a member of administration, already made one 
of their number. Lord Carteret and the earl of Chesterfield, 
the most distinguished orators in the house of peers, afterward 
joined the phahnx. 

This powerful Ijody, by continually opposing the measures of 
government, and passionately railini? against continental con- 
nexions, soon acquired great popularity, and at last became for- 
midable to the throne. The patriotic, or Country Party, as the 
metnbers in opposition affected to call themselves, were always 
predicting beg^ry and ruin in the midst of profound peace and 
great national prosperity $ and a small standing army, which it 
was thought prudent to keep up, was represented as an engine 
of despotism. The liberties of the people were believed by 
many to be in danger. But these liberties, or at least the free- 
domof the constitution, suffered more from a pernicious system 
of domestic pdicy, which that violent opposition at first rend- 
ered necessary, than from the dreaded military establishment 
When the wheelsof government are clogged, andthemachbe 
rendered almost stationary, by the arts of an ambitious faction, 
the whole influence of the crown must be employed to accelerate 
their motion. The force of opposition must be broken : its 
ablest members must be drawn over to the side of royalty, by 
the emoluments of office or the splendour of tides; by the hi^est 
honours and employments of the state. If this cannot be eflfect- 
ed, if nothing less will content their pride than an entirely new 
arrangement of the servants of the crown, a measure always 
disagreeable to a sovereign, and often dangerous, as it may be 
attended with the loss of his throne; — if the heads of opposition 
cannot be overawed, or induced to change sides, without a total 
change of administration, the king must either resign his minis- 
ter, or that minister must secure a majority in pc national as- 
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sembly by other mean^. No minister ever understood these 
means better than Sir Robert Walpole. Possessed of great 
abilities^ and utterly destitute of principle, he made no scruple 
of employing the money voted by parliament, in corrupting its 
membtt^. Having discovered that almost every man had his 
price, he bought many ; and, to gain more, he let loose the 
wealtii of the treasury at elections^ The fountain of liberty 
was poisoned in its source. 

This, my dear Philip, is an evil interwoven with the very 
frame of our mixed government, and which renders it, in some 
respects, inferior to a mere monarchy, regulated by laws, where 
corruption can never become a necessary engine of state. To 
say, that it is absolutely necessary in our government, would 
perhaps be going too far; but experience proves, that it has ge- 
nerally been thought so, since the Revolution, when the powers 
of the crown were abridged. The opportunity which able and 
ambitious men have, by the freedom of debate in parliament, 
and which they have seldom failed to exercise, of obstructing 
our public measures, renders the influence of the crown in some 
degree necessary : and that is but a more refined species oieor- 
ruptionj or a milder name for the same things . 

Our patriotic ancestors, who so gloriously struggled for the 
abolition of the more dangerous parts of the prerogative, cer- 
tainly did not foresee the weij^t of this enslaving influence, 
which the entire management of an immense public revenue has 
thrown into the scale of government, by giving rise to such a 
multitude of officers, created by, and removeable at, the royal 
pleasure, and by the frequent opportunities of conferring parti- 
cular obligations, by preference in loans, lottery-tickets, con- 
tracts, and other pecuniary transactions; an influence too great 
for human virtue to withstand, and which, it may be affirmed, 
has left us little more than the shadow of a free constitution^. 
The Revolution was, in various respects, a precipitate measure. 
It guarded only agabst the direct encroachments of the crown. 

5 Some men of patriotic princtplei have fondlj inuixined that a f|[Ood minister mutt 
alwaj* be able to eommand sueh a minority, mertrly bj tbe rectitude of hu raeasuret ; but 
experience has ermoed, that, in factiotts timet, all the weiglit d* gOTemment is oflen neces- 
sary to carry even the best measures. 

6 <* To destroy British liberty,** sayt lord Bolingbroke, «* witli an army of Britons, is 
not a measure to sure of suocvss as some people may bt* lieve. To corrupt the parliament 
is a aiower, but a mora effectual, method.*' Dissert, on Parties, Letter z. 

7 "Nothing,* aa lord Bolingbroke justly remarks, «can destroy the constitoiion of 
Britain, but die people of Britain, and whenever the people of Britain become so degenerate 
and base, as to be Induced by corruption (lor they are no longer in danger of being awed by 
prerog a tive) to choose persons to represent them in pariiament, whom they have found by 
expemnce to be under influence arising from private interest, dependants upon a court, and 
the erratures oPa minister ; or others, who are unknown to the people that elect them, and * 
bring no rccommeDdation but that which thry carry hi their purses j then will that trite pro- 
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The subsequent provisions were few ; and the WMes, former- 
ly so jealous of liberty^ were afterward so fully empoycd, one 
while in combating their political enemies, in order to preserve 
the parliamentary settlement of die crown, and at anodier in 
opposing the violent faction occasioned by the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, which it had been their great object to bring about, that 
they had no leisure to attend to the new bias of the constitution. 
In their anxiety for the security of that succession, stimulated 
by the lust of power, diey shamefully neglected ihe indepen- 
dence of parliament, as well as the freedom of elections in which 
it has its origin, till the malady was too inveterate to admit 
of a speedy cure. The Septennial Bill was a cruel stab to li- 
berty. 

Let us not, however, despair. Some acts of a later period, 
for regulating elections, and for excluding from the house of 
commons contractors and money-jobbers, will contribute to re- 
store, if not to perfect, the British constitution. But the friends 
of monarchy will peihaps question, whether an independent 
parliament would be a public good in this licentious kingdom? 
And that question is not without its difficulties. Yet we Know, 
that corruption is a public evil ; that it is the parent otHcentiouS' 
nesSf and of every enslaving vice. And as the reigning family 
is now fully established on the throne, without a competitor, 
government happily can have no occasion for undue influence to 
promote any salutary measure. I shall, therefore, conclude my 
observations on this subject with the memorable words of lord 
Bolingbroke :*— ** The integrity of parliament is a kind of p al« 
LADiuH, a tutelary goddess, who protects our state,''-— ond 
whenever she is finally removed, we must bid adieu to all the 
blessings of a free people. The forms of our constitution, and 
the names of its different branches, may remain, but we shall 
not be, on that account, the less slaves. 

In consequence of the treaty of Seville, which was reluctantly 
confirmed by the emperor, who agreed to a new treaty at Vien- 
na, the Spanish troops, in the name of Don Carlos, took quiet 
1731 P^^^^^^'^*^ ^^ *® duchies of Parma and Placenda, 
^* * * the succession becoming vacant, and the former 
prince withdrawing his troops. By the treaty of Vienna, die 
emperor also agreed, that the Ostend company should be totally 
dissolved, on condition that the contracting powers in the treaty 
«f Seville should guaranty the Pragmatic Sanction, or that 

▼erbial ipeecb be Terified in oar ease, that the corrvptiont of the hot ihmg% are the wentg 
for tlien will that Tery ebange in the atate of property and power, whieh improved our €0n« 
««(itiition to mneb, eontiibuto lo the deatractioa of it.*' Diaicrt. on Partiea, LcL Tfiu 
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solemn law by which he had secured to his female heirs the suc- 
cession to Ae hereditary dominions of the house of Austria, in 
case of his dying without male issue. The proposal was acce- 
ded to; and the peace* of Europe continued undisturbed, till the 
death of Au^stus kin^ of Poland'. 

On this event, Stani^aus Leczinski, whom Charles XII. had 
invested with the sovereignty of Poland, and whom . ^^^ 

Peter the Great had dethroned, was a second time ^* ^* ^'^^* 
chosen king, being recommended by the king of France, to 
whom his daughter was married. But the emperor, assisted 
by the Russians, obliged the Poles to proceed to a new election. 
The elector of Saxony (son of the late king of Poland), who 
had married the emperor's niece, was raised to the throne; and 
Stanislaus was again constrained to relinquish his crown. 

Though the distance of his situation, and the pacific disposi- 
tion of his minister, prevented the kmg of France from yielding 
effectual support to his father-in-law, a sense of his own digni- 
ty determined him to take revenge upon Charles VI. for the in- 
sult he had suffered in the person of that unfortunate prince. 
He accordingly entered into an alliance with the kings of Spain 
and Sardinia, who also thought themselves aggrieved; and a 
war began in Italy and on the frontiers of Grermany. The king 
of Great Britain, who anxiously observed the politics of the con- 
tinent, wished to engage in this war, as a supporter of the in- 
terests of the empercnr; but his minister warndy and effectually 
remonstrated against such interference, and also dissuaded 
George from concluding an alliance with the Danish and Swed- 
ish sovereigns*. The duke of Berwick passed the Rhine, at 
tfie head of die French army, and reduced Fort . -« . 

Kehl. He afterwards invested Philipsburg, in the ^* ^" ^'^^• 
face of the Imperial forces, while the count de Belleisle made 
himself master of Traerbach. The duke was killed, by a can- 

8 Thtt prince, wlwn larpriiec] ¥j death, was oeeapukd 'with a design of rendering the 
erown of roland hereditary in his family. With this Tiew he had planned a division of the 
Polish dominions, hopmg thereby to qoiet the jealousy of his nei^hbonrs. The project, 
however, he knew to be iropraetieable, without the concurrence of the king of Prussia. He, 
therefore, desired Frederick JD. to send him the maresch^ de Groinkou, that he might 
open His mind to him. Each being anxious to discover the sentiments of his companion, 
they promoted the intoxication of each other ; and this bacchanalian interview was followed 
by the death of the king, and a fit of sickness in Grurokoa/rom which he never recovered. 

(Mem. de Brandebonrg, tome ii.) ^Augustus was endowed with extraordinary bodily 

strength, a soond understanding, a social disposition, and many princely accomplishments. 
It was this Augnttus, who, in a fit of gallantry, twisted a horse-shoe in the presence of a fine 
wonun, to ghreher some idea of his personal powers; and, at the same tiny*, presented to 
her a parse of gold, to make her sensible nf h'ls generosity. Some gross minds may think 
that love never spoke a more persoavive language ; but such behaviour certainly had no con- 
nexion with sentiment. 



9 Coae'k Memoirt of Sir Robert Walpole. 
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non-bally in visiting the trenches*^; yet Philipsburg was taken. 
The marquis d'AsTeld, who succeeded to the command as the 
oldest lieutenant-general) continued the operations of the siege 
in the sight of prince Eugene ; and in spite of the efibrts of that 
experienced general, and the overflowings of the Rhine, the 
place was forced to surrender. 

The French and their allies were no less successful in Italy. 
The count de Montemar having gained a complete victory over 
the Imperialists at Bitonto in the province of Bari, the Spa- 
niards afterward carried every thing before them; and, in two 
campaigns, became masters of Naples and Sicily. Meanwhile 
the forces of France and Piedmont, under the experienced Vil- 
lars and the king of Sardinia^ took Milan and other important 
places. The mareschal de Coigny, who succeeded Villars, de^ 
I 2Q f^^^^ ^^^ Imperialists under the walls of Parma, after 

' * an obstinate battle, in which count de Merci, the Aus- 
<tf* t 19 trian general, was killed. The Imperialists were again 
^P^* ^^' inrorsted at Guastalla, where the prince of Wirtem- 
berg was slain. In these two engagements the emperor lost 
above eight thousand men ; and £e victors are said to have 
lost an equal number. 

Discouraged by these defeats, the court of Vienna signified a 
desire of peace ; and, as this was the sincere and constant wish 
1735 ^^ cardinal Fleury, preliminaries were signed in the 
A. D. / . fQiiQ^ing year. It was stipulated, that Stanislaus 
should renounce his pretensions to the throne of Poland, in con- 
sideration of the cession of the duchy of Lorrain, which he 
should enjoy during life, and which, after his death, should be 
re-united to the crown of France ; that the duke of Lorrain 
should have Tuscany, in exchange for his hereditary domi* 
nions, and that Louis should ensure to him an annual revenue 
of three millions five hundred thousand livres, till the death of 
the grand duke John Gaston, the last prince of the house of 



10 The roareichal of Bervick is jastly reputed one of the greatett of modem < 

den. No geoeral ever had the coiip d*mU quicker or more aocurate : either to diaooTer, m 
battle, the bluudera of an enemy, aod make those decisive movements that carry vieiaiT 
with them; or, in a eampai^, to observe and take advantage of positions, on which thesnceeas 
of the whole depends. 11 is character in private life^ though not less worthy of admiration, b 
less known. ** It was impossible," says Montesquieu, ** to behold him, and not to be in love 
with vi|loe« so evklent were tranqQillitj and happiness in his soul. No man ever knew bet- 
ter how to avoid excesses $ or, if I may so express myself, to keep clear of the soarea of vir- 
tue. He had a great fund of religion, and was fond of the clergy, but coold not bear to be eo- 
vemed by them. No man ever followed more strictly those precepts of the Gospel wbicli 
are most tioublesome to men of the world $ no man , in a word , ever practised religion so mncfa , 
and tiilk<'d of it ao little. He never spoke ill of any one, nor bestowed any praise upon those 
whom he did not think deserving of it. In the words of PluUrch, I have seen, at a distance, 
what great men wercf in him I behold, at a nearer view, what they are.*' Sketch of an 
Hislarieal PUnegyria. 
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Medicis ; that the emperor should acknowled^ don Carlos as 
king of the Two Sicilies, and accept the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia, as an indemnification for these two kingdoms ; and 
that he should cede to the king of Sardinia (who advanced pre- 
tentions to the whole duchy of Milan) the Novarese and the 
Tortonese provinces. In consideration of these cessions, the 
king of France agreed to restore all his conquests in Germany, 
and to guaranty the Pragmatic Sanction. 

Before these stipulations were improved into & . ,. i^qg 
definitive treaty, a new war broke out on the con- ' * 
fines of Europe and Asia, in which the emp6ror found himself 
involved. Provoked at the incursions of the Tartars, as well 
as the neglect of all remonstrances on that subject, the empress 
of Russia'^ resolved to do herself justice. She accordingly or- 
dered Lasci, one of her generals, to attnck Azoph, which he 
reduced; while the count de Munich, with another army, forced 
the lines of Prekop, and ravaged the Crimea with fire and 
sword. In the next campaign Munich invested , -«y 

Oczakoff, which was defended by three thousand * • a/o/. 
Janisaries and seven tliousand Bosniacs. A bomb having set 
fire to the i)owder magazine, it immediately blew up, and com- 
municated its contents to many of the houses. The Russian 
general seized this opportunity of storming the town ; and the 
Turks, unable to recover from their consternation^ or to fight 
on narrow ramparts contiguous to buildings that were in 
flames, tamely suffered themselves to be cut to pieces. 

The rapid successes of the Russians awakened die ambition of 
the court of Vienna, which was bound, by treaty, to assist that 
of Petersburgh arainst the Porte. The emperor was encouraged 
to believe, that, if he should attack the Turks on the side of 
Hungary, while the Russians continued to press them near the 
Black Sea, the Ottoman empire might be suoverted. Prophecies 
were even propagated, that the perbd fatal to the Crescent had 
at last arrived. But these prophecies and the emperor's ambi- 
tious hopes proved illusory. The Turks turned their principal 
force toward Hungary. The Imperial generals were unsuccess- 
ful in the field : several important places were lo$t ; Belgrade 
was besieged ; and Charles, wishing to put an end to a war 
from whidi he reaped nothing but disgrace, had recourse to 
the mediation erf France. M. de Villeneuve, the ^ ^ ^-gp 
French ambassador at Constantinople, accordingly 
repaired to the Turkish camp; and die Russian empress, though 

11 Thitvfti Anne (nieee to Peterthe Great) who bad been nited to the throne m 1730 
after the short reign or the mach lamented jomth Peter If. the grandson of ^the iUuttrkms 

"Vol. IV. 2 r- I 
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recendy victorious at Choczim, afraid of being deserted hj her 
ally, and left to support alone the whole weight of the war, also 
had recourse to negotiation. 

In consenuence of this pacific disposition in the Christian al- 
lies, the Turks, so lately devoted to destruction, obtained an ad- 
vantageous peace. The emperor ceded to the grand signor Bel- 
grade and the whole province of Ser\'ia, with the Austrian Wa- 
lachia; and the contracting powers agreed, that the Danube and 
the Save shouId| in future, be the boundaries of the two empires. 
Azoph was left to the czarina, on condition that its fortifications 
should be demolished ; and the ancient limits between the Rus- 
sian and Turkish empires were re-established. 
Oct 20 1740 Soon after this peace was signed, the emperor 
* * died ; and the disputed succession to his heredi- 
tary dominions kindled anew the flames of war in Europe. But 
before we enter upon that important subject, I must give you« 
my dear son, a short account of the maritime war which had al- 
ready commenced between Spain and Great Britain ; and, in 
dtder to make the grounds of the rupture distinctly understood, 
it will be necessary to continue our view of the progress of na- 
vigation, commerce^ and colonization. 



LETTER XXVIL 



Of the Process of Mnngatian, Commerce^ and Cohmzatian^ 
from the Tear 1660, to the Year 1 739, when Spam and Great 
Britain engaged in a Maritime JVar^ occasioned by certain 
Commercial Disputes-'-^n Account of the Principal Events 
of that fFar—the Reduction of Porto Bello, the Siege qf Car- 
ihagena^ and the Expedition of Commodore Anson to tht 
South Sea. 

WE have seen, toward the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the English and Dutch in possession (^almost the whole 
trade of the universe. But the Dutch commerce received a se- 
vere wound from the En^ish Navigation Act, passed by the 
commonwealth parliament, in 1651 ; and the two wars between 
England and Holland, in the reign of Charles II., reduced still 
lower the trade of the United Provinces. Their trade to the 
East Indies, however, continued to flourish, while that of Eng- 
land remained in a languishing condition till after the Revolu- 
tion. But diis disadvantage on the part of England was amply 
compensated by the popiwition, cukure, and extension of her 
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colonies in North America and the West Indies, which began to 
consume a vast quantity of European goods ; and by a great 
and lucrative trade to Spain, Portugal, and Turkey*. During 
no former or subsequentperiod, indeed, did England noakesuch 
a rapid progress in commerce and riches, as during that inglo- 
rious one, which followed the Restoration, and terminated with 
the expulsion of the house of Stuart* ; though she found at that 
time a formidable rival in France, and a rival whose encroach- 
ments were not sufficiently repressed by her pusillanimous and 
pensioned monarchs. 

By the great Colbert, who introduced order into the French 
finances in the early partW the reign of Louis XIV. who en- 
couraged the arts, promoted manufactures, and may be said to 
have created the French navy, an East India company was 
erected in 1664. This company, which founded its principal 
settlement at Pondicherry, on the coast of Coromandel, never 
attained any high degree of prosperity, notwithstanding the 
countenance shown to it by government. At last, in conse- 
quence of Law's Mississippi scheme, it was united with the 
West India company, which had been formed in the same year 
with the Oriental society, and was also in a languishing condi- 
tbn. A separation afterward took place. The West India 
company was judiciously abdiished, as a pernicious monopoly^ ; 
and the French trade to the East Indies became, for a time, 
of some importance^ while that to the West Indies flourished 
greatly when it became free. 

But France is chiefly indebted for her wealth and commerce 
to the genius and industry of her numerous inhabitants, and to 
the produce of an extensive, and naturally fertile, territory* 
Her wine, her brandy, her raisins, her olives, have been long 
in request ; and by her ingenbus manufactures, established or 
encouraged by Colbert, her gold and silver stuffs, her tapestry, 
her carpets, her silks, velvets, laces, linen, and toys, she laid 
all Europe, and indeed the greater part of the woiid, under 
contribution for half a century. Colbert extended his atten- 
tion also to the manufacture of wool ; and the French, by &- 
bricating lighter cloths, by employing more taste' and fancy in 

1 Enghiid sent tanaally to the LerMt above twenty tiioasaiid pieeet of wooUen doUi^ 



tiMui there were, b 1650, worth one thoiumd. Brief ObttrvaHoru, tco. 

3 Ezelottve eompaniee may toioetimea be naefal to nouriih an inff nt tryle, where the 
naitet is nnder the doiDiiiion of foreign and barmirottt prineeti bat where the trade is b^ 
(veco diilereiit pei ts of the dominions of the same prinee, ander the proteetioa of hi* Itwi, 
aw) it earried on bv his own sobjeeta with goods wrooKht in his own kingdom, sueh eorapa- 
Bw> are not ooly absttrd \ti dicir Datar^ hot «« abo iopiirioua to coniiDeroial pro^eritf . 
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die cdourt, an^ by the superior convenience of the ports of 
Toulon md Marseilles^ soon acquired the chief command oi 
die trade of Turkey^ formerly so beneficial to England. The 
same, and other circumstances^ procured them a ^eat share in 
the trade of Spain and Portugal^. 

The prosperity of the French manufactures, however, re- 
ceived a temporary check, from the revocation of the edict of 
Mantes, in 1685. The persecuted Protestants, to the number 
of almost a million, who had been chiefly employed in these 
manufactures, took refuge in England, Holland, and other 
countries, where they could enjoy tne free exercise of their re- 
ligion ; carrying with them their arts and ingenuity, and even 
the fruits of their industry to a very great amount, in gold and 
silver. They were much caressed in England, where they 
improved or introduced the manufacture of hats, of silk, and of 
linen. The importation of those articles from France was 
soon prohibited, as inconsistent with national interest ; the cul- 
ture of flax was encouraged ; raw silk was imported from Italy 
and China ; beaver skins were procured from Hudson's Bay, 
where settlements had been established, and where all sorts d 
furs were found in the greatest plenty, and of the most excel- 
lent quality. Watch-work was executed, in England, with 
distinguished elegance and exactness, as were also other kinds 
pf machinery, cutlery, and jewelry : tlie cotton manufacture, 
DOW so highly perfected, was introduced ; and toys of every 
species were at length finished with so much taste and facility 
as to become an article of exportation, even to the European 
continent, and privately to France itself, the birth-place of 
fashion, and the nursery of splendid bagatelles. 

In the mean time, the English and French colonies, in North 
America^ enlarged their boundaries, and increased in wealth 
and population. The French colony of Canada, or New France, 
was augmented by the settlement of Loui^ana ; and a line of 
oommimicatipn was established, before the middle pf the eigh- 
teenth century, from the mouth of the river St. L^aurence to that 
of the Mississippi. The English colonies, more populous and 
cultivated, extended along the sea- coast, from the Bay of Fundy 
to the river Alatamaha, on the frontiers of Florida. New-En- 
gland furnished masts and yards for the royal navy, as well as 
timber for other uses ; New- York and New-Jersey, formerly 
known by the name of Nova Belgia, conquered from the Dutch 
in 1664, and Pennsylvania, settled in 1681, produced abundant 
erops of com, and a variety of other articles for the European 
tpprkets, as well as for the supply of the English islands in the 

4 A|idenQii*liIfi«t orComiDeree, vol. if. 
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West Iqdies; tf^e tobacco of Virginia sum) Iiftf]iwi4 W99 a 
staple cpmmoditjr, in high request, and a griegt $ourcQ of re- 
venue ; and the two Carolinas, by the culture of rice and in- 
digo, and the manufacture pf tar, pitch, and turpentine, so oe- 
cessaiy to a naval and commercial people, soon became of vast 
importance. 

But the roost beneficial trade of both nation^ aro^e from their 
ccdopies in the West Indies. The rich produce of those islandsy 
being carried in the ships of the mother countries, afforded em- 
ployment to a great number of seamen ; and as the inhabitants, 
who did not even make their own wearing appareh or the com- 
mon implements of husbandry, were supplied with clotfiing of 
all kinds^ household furniture, tools, toys, and even the luxu- 
ries of the table, from Europe, the intercourse was active, and 
productive of mutual prosf^srity and happiness* The islands 
in the American Archipelago, in a word, were the prime marts 
for French and English manuGactures^'and furnished the na- 
tions to which thev belonged, in their sugar, rum, cotton, cof- 
fee, cocoa, and otner articles, with a more valuable exchange 
than that of gold. 

Nor are those islands wholly destitute of the precious metals, 
which however are not found there in abundance. An inquiry 
into this subject will lead us to many curious particulars in the 
history of the West Indies, and prove, at the same time, a ne- 
cessary introduction to the maritime war between England and 
Spipn, whiph broke out in 1739. 

After the failure of the mines of Hispanolia, which were ne- 
ver very rich, and the conquest of the two extensive empires of 
Mexico and Peru, where the precious metals were found in the 
greatest profusion, that valuable island was entirely neglected 
by the Spaniards. The ^eater part of its once flourishing 
cities were deserted by their inhabitants, and the few planters 
that remained sunk into the most enervating indolence. It pos- 
sessed, however, a very considerable portion of the necessaries, 
and not a few of the luxuries, of life. All the European ani- 
mals had multiplied exceedingly, but especially the horned cat- 
tle, which had become in a manner wild, and wandered about 
in Is^rge droves, without any regular owner. Allured by these 
conveniences, many French and English adventurers, since 
known by the name of Buccaneers or Freebooters, had taken pos- 
sesion of the small island of Tortuga as early as the year 1632, 
and found little di£Bculty, under such favourable circumstances^ 
of establishing themselves on the northern coast of Hispaniola. 
They at first subsisted chiefly by the hunting of wild cattle. 
Part of the beef they ate fresh, part they dried, and the hides 
they sold to the masters of such vessels as came upon the coast: 
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who furnished them, in return, with clothes, liquors, fire-arms, 
powder, and shof • But the wild cattle at length becoming 
scarce, the Buccaneers were under the necessity of turning their 
industry to other objects. Such as were more sober-minded 
than the rest applied themselves to the cultivation of the ground, 
which abundantly requited their toil ; while those of a bold and 
restless disposition associated themselves with pirates and out- 
laws of all nations, and formed the most terrible band of rava- 
gcrs that ever infested the ocean. To these ravagers, however, 
rendered famous by their courage and their crimes, France and 
England were indebted, in some measure, for the prosperity of 
dieir settlements in the West Indies. 

Nothing could appear less formidable than the first arma- 
ments of me piratical Buccaneers, who took the name of Brth 
thers of the Cfoasi. Having formed themselves, like the hunters 
of wild cattle, into small societies, they made their excursions in 
-open boats, which generally contained between twenty and thir- 
ty men, exposed to all the intemperature of the climate ; to the 
burning heat of the day, and the chilling damps of the nighL 
The natural inconveniences, connected with this mode of life, 
were augmented by those arising from their licentious disposition. 

A love of freedom, which, duly regulated, cannot be toomuch 
cherished, rendered the Buccaneers averse to all those restraints 
which civilised men usually impose on each other for their com- 
mon happiness ; and as the authority which they had conferred 
on their captain was chiefly confined to giving orders in battle, 
they lived in the greatest disorder. Like savages, having no 
apprehension of want, nor taking any care to guard against fa- 
mine by prudent economy, they were frequently exposed to the 
extremities of hunger and thirst. But deriving, even from their 
distresses, a courage superior to every danger, the sight of a 
sail transported them to a degree of phrensy. They selacmi de- 
Eberated on the mode of attack; but their custom was to board 
die ship as soon as possible. The smallness of their own ves- 
sels, and their dexterity in managing them, preserved them from 
Ac fire of the enemy. They presented only to the broadside of 
a ship their slender prows, filled with expert marksmen, who 
fired at the enemy's p(xt-holes with such exactness, as to con- 
found the most experienced gunners. And when they could fix 

5 TbedrMtoftheBiieMiieeneoiNiiledor tthirt dipped in the bknd of the Minuilstlwf 
bfed tlaui; a pair of troviei*, dirtier than the thirt ) a icatbera girdle, from vhioh bnnr a 
tbort nhre, aad tone Dnteh knitet; a hat wHboat anj rim, except a ilap before, in order 

Dade of raw bidet, hat no ttookiDga. Thetefaarh 



lo eoahle them io pull it off s thoet made of raw bidet, hat no ttookioga. Tbeie faarbaroat 
mrn^ the onteattt of eiTil tociety, were denominated Buecaneertf heeaate they dried with 
tmeke, euMfbrmahly to the eattom of the taviiget, part of the fleth of the cattle tbej bad 
bUM> h» pliieea denonmated buccma b th^ hmguife of the natives. HiiL Gen.|iea'yojr 
afn^ tones?* 
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their ^ppling tackle, the largest trading vessek were general- 
ly obliged to strike^ 

Although die Buccaneers, when under the pressure of neces- 
s]t3% attacked the ships of every nation, those belonging to the 
subjects of Spain were more especially marked out'asthe objects 
of their piracy. They thought that the cruelties which the Spa- 
niards had exercised on the natives of the New World, were a 
sufficient apology for any violence that could be committed 
against them. Accommodating their conscience to this belief, 
which, perhaps, unknown to themselves, was rather dictated by 
the richness of t!ie Spanish vessels than by any real sense of re- 
ligion or equity, they never embarked in an expedition without 
publicly praymg to Heaven for its success ; nor did they ever 
return loaded with booty, without solemnly returning thanks to 
Grod for their good fortuned 

This booty was originally carried to the island of Tortuga, 
the common rendezvous of the Buccaneers, and then their only 
place of safety. But afterward the French went to some of the 
ports of Hispaniola, where they had established themselves in 
defiance of the Spaniards^ and the English to those of Jamaica, 
where they could dispose of their prizes to more advantage, and 
expend their money more agreeably, either in business or plea- 
sure. 

Before the distribution of the spoil, each adventurer held up 
his hand, and protested he had secreted nothing of what he had 
taken; and if any one was convicted of perjury, a case that sel- 
dom occurred, he was punished in a manner which seems to de- 
serve the imitation of better men. He was expelled from the 
community, and left, as soon as an opportunity offered, upon 
some desert island, as a wretch unworthy to live in society, even 
with the destroyers of .their species! 

After providing for the sick, the wounded, the maimed, and 
settling their several shares, the Buccaneers indulged them- 
selves in all kinds of licentiousness. Their debauches were 
limited only by the want which their prodigality occasioned. If 

6 Hitl. Gen. des Voydges, ubi lup. Hiit. of the Baeeaneert, part i. chap. vi. 

7 Id. ibid. This » a curioua pictare of the ioconsiatency of human nature, and a sfrikinr 
proof how little eonnezion there freqaently is between religion and morality! a truth which 
is farther illu&ti-ated by a remarkable anecdote. *' One of the chief oauaes of our diaaerec-^ 
mcnt/' says an enlightened Freebooter, speaking of the quarrels between the French and 
Englisk Buccaneera, in their expedition to the South Sea, <* was the impiety of the Engiishi 
for they made no scruple, when they got into a church, to cut dorm the amu of a crucifix 
wlib iKir so^fvSfOr to shoot them down with their fuails and pistols, bndnnff and maiming- 
the hmunttX the unnU in the same manner !" (Voy. dea Flibost par RsTeiiaude LuasMO.) 
But it does not appear that those devoat plunderers, who were 8hooke<l at seeing the image 
of a saint mahned, were more tender than tlie English Buccaneers of the ^rfont or property 
of their fellow creaturee, or that they often attempted to restrara their impious aoeociat^ 
from aeu oOnfuttice or inkwnaiutv. 
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they were asked what satisfaction they could find in dissipating 
so rapidly what they had earned with so much jeopardy, they 
made this ingenious reply : — ^* Exposed as we are to a variety 
of perils, our life is very different from that of other men. Why 
should we, who are alive to-day, and run the hazard of being 
dead to-morrow, think of hoarding?— Studious only of enjoying 
the present hour, we never think of that which is to come.'^ 
This has ever been the language of men in such circumstan- 
ces : the desire of passing lire in indulgence and dissipation, 
not solicitude for the preservation of existence, seems to m- 
crease in proportion to the danger of losing it 

The ships that sailed from Europe to America seldom tempt- 
ed the avidity of the first Buccaneers, as the merchandise they 
carried could not readily have been sold in the West Indies in 
those early times. But they eagerly watched the Spanish ves- 
sels on their return to Europe, knowing that they were partly 
laden with treasure. They usually folbwed the galleons and 
fiota, employed in transporring the produce of the mines of 
Mexico and Peru, as far as the channel of Bahama ; and if, by 
any accident, a ship was separated from the fleet, they instandy 
beset her, and she rarely escaped them. They even ventured 
to attack several ships at once ; and the Spaniards, who consi- 
dered them as daemons, and trembled at their approach, com- 
monly surrendered, if they came to close q'uarters. 

A remarkable instance of this timidity on one side, and teme- 
rity on the other, occurs in the history of Peter Legrand, a na- 
tive of Dieppe, who, with a small vessel, carrying no more than 
twenty-eight men and four guns, had the boldness to attack the 
vice-admiral of the galleons. Resolved to conquer or die, and 
having exacted an oath to the same purpose from his crew% he 
ordered the carpenter to bore a hole m the side of his own ves- 
sel, that all hope of escape might be cut off. This was no sooner 
done than he ooarded the Spanish ship, with a sword in one 
hand, and a pistol in the other : and, bearing down all resist- 
ance, entered the great cabin, attended by the most desperate of 
his associates. He there found the admiral surrounded by his 
officers ; presented a pistol to his breast, and ordered him to 
surrender. Meanwhile the rest of the Buccaneers took posses- 
sion of the gun-room, and seized the arms. Struck with terror 
and amazement, the Spaniards demanded quarter. Parrailet 
examples are numerous in the history of the Buccaneers. 

The Spaniards, almost reduced to despair, on finding them- 
selves continually harassed by those ravagers, diminished the 
number of their ships; and the colonies relinquished their 
connexions with each other. These humiliating precautions, 
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however, served but to increase the boldness of the Buccaneers. 
They had hitherto invaded the Spanish settlements only to pro- 
cure provisions ; but no sooner did they fiiid their captures de- 
crease, than they determined to procure by land that wealth 
which the sea denied them. They accordingly formed them- 
selves into larger bodies, and plundered many of the richest and 
strongest towns in the New World. Maracaybo, Campeachy, 
Vera Cruz, Porto Bello, and Carthagena, on this side of the 
continent, severely felt the effects of their fury; and Guayaquil, 
Panama, and many other places on the coasts of the South Sea, 
were not more fortunate in their resistance, or treated with 
CTeater lenity. In a word, the Buccaneers, the most extraor- 
dinary set of men that ever appeared upon the face of the globe, 
but whose duration was transitory, subjected to their arms, 
without a regular system of government, without laws, without 
any permanent subordination, and Icven without revenue, cities 
and castles which had baffled the utmost efforts of national 
force ; and if conauest, not plunder, had been their object, they 
would in all probability have made themselves absolute masters 
of Spanish America. 

Among the Buccaneers who first acquired distinction in this 
new mode of plundering, was Montbars, a gentleman of Lan- 
guedoc. Having by chance, in his infancy, met with a circum- 
stantial^ and perhaps exaggerated, account of the cruelties 
practised by the Spaniards in the conquest of the New World, 
he conceived a strong antipathy against a nation that had com- 
mitted so many enormities. His heated imagination, which he 
loved to indulge, continually represented to him innumerable ' 
multitudes of innocent people,' murdered by a brood of savage 
monsters nursed in die mountains of Castile. He fancied that 
the unhappy victims called upon him for vengeance: he longed 
to embrue bis hands in Spanish blood, and to retaliate the cruel- 
ties of the Spaniards, on the same shores where they had been 
perpetrated. He accordingly embarked on board a French 
^ip bound to the West Indies, and joined the Buccaneers, 
whose natural ferocity he inflamed. Humanity in him became 
the source of the most unfeeling barbarity. The Spaniards suf- 
fered so much from his fury, that he acquired the name of the 
Exterminator. 

Michael de Basco and Francis Lolonois were also greatly re- 
nowed for their exploits, both by sea an4 land. Their most 
important, though not their most fortunate, enterprise was that 
of the gulf of Venezuela, with eight vessels and six hundred 
and sixty associates. This gulf runs a considerable way up into 
the country, and communicates with the lake of Maracaybo, by a 

Vot. IV. A a 
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. ^^^ narrow strait, which was then defended by a castle 
A. D. J007. cMedlaBarra. The bold adventurers took that £»- 
tress, and nailed up the cannon. They then passed the bar, 
apd advanced to the city of Maracaybo, built en the western 
coast of tt^e lake. But, to their inexpressible disappointment, 
they found it deserted and unfurnished ; the inhabitants, ap- 

Eised of their danger, having removed to the other side of the 
^e with their most valuable efiFects. 

If the Buccaneers had not spent a fortnight in riot and de- 
bauchery, they would have found at Gibraltar, a town near the 
extremity of the lake, every thing which the people of M^a- 
cay bo had carried oiOf, in order to elude their rapacity. On the 
contrary, by their imprudent delay, they met with fortificatioos 
newly erected. They had the glory of reducing these works at 
die expense of npiuch blood, and the mortification of finding ano- 
ther empty towii^ Exasperated at this second disappdntment, 
they set fire to Gibraltar ; and Maracavbo would have shared 
the same fate, had it not been ransomed. Beside the bribe they 
received for their lenity, they took with them the bells, images, 
and all the ornamental furniture of the churches $ intending, as 
they said, to bqild a chapel in the island of Tortuga, and to con- 
secrate that part of their spoils to sacred uses! Like other plun- 
derers of more exalted character, they had no idea of tbe ab- 
surdity of ofierifig to Heaven the fruits of robbery and murder, 
procured in direct violation of its laws. 

But of all the Buccaneersi French or English, no oi^ was 
so uniformly successful, or executed so many great and daris^ 
enterprises, as Henry Mor^n, a native of Wsjes. While de 
Basco, Loloneis, and their companions were squandering at 
Tortuga the spoils they had acquired in the gulfed* Venezuela, 
1668 ^^''^^ sailed from Jamaica to attack Porto Bello; 
^ * ^* * and his measures were so well concerted, that^ soon 
after his landing, he surprised the sentinels, and made himself 
T^^ster of the town, before the Spaniards could put themselves 
in a posture of defence. 

In hopes of reducing widi the same facility the chief fortress^ 
into which the citizens had conveyed their most valuaUe pro- 
perty, and all the plate belonging to the churches, Morgan 
thought of an expedient that discovers his knowledge of national 
chs^racter as well as of human nature in general. He compell- 
ed the nuns and other women, and also the priests, whom he had 
made prisoners, to plant the scaling ladders against the walls of 
the fortress, from a persuasion that the gallantry and supersti- 
tion of the Spaniards would not suffer them to fire upon the ob- 
jects of their love and veneration. But he found himself deceiv- 
ed in this flattering conjecture. The Spanish gwernor. who vi0is 
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a resolvte soldieri tteed his utmost efforts to destrojr eveff oq6 
that approached tfie works. Morgan and his English associates, 
however, carried the place by storm, in spite of all opposition} 
and found in it, beside a vast quantil^ of rich merchandise, 
bullion and specie equivalent to one hundred tfiousand pounds 
sterling*. 

WiSi this booty M(M*gan and his crew returned to Jamaica^ 
where he immediately phnned a new enterprise. Understand- 
ing thatde Basco and Lolonois had been aisappointed with re- 
gard to the plunder of Maracaybo, by their imprudent delay, he 
resolved, from emulation no less than avidity, to surprise that 
place. With this view, he collected fifteen vessels, carrying 
nine hundred and sixty men. These rava^rs en- -^-g 

tercd the gulf of Venezuela unobserved, silenced * ' *tioy. 
die fort that defended the passage to th^ lake of MaraCaybo, 
and found the town, as before, totally deserted. But Aey were 
«o fortunate as to discover the chief citizens, and the greater 
mrt of their wealth, in the neighbouring woods. Not satisfied, 
however, with this booty, Morgan proceeded to Gibraltar, 
which he found in the same desolate condition ; and while he 
was attempting, by the most horrid cruelties, to extdrt, from 
such of the inhabitants as had been seized, a discovery of their 
hidden treasures, he was informed of the arrival of three Span* 
ish men-of-war at the entrance of the lake. 

At this intelligence, which was confirmed by a boatdespEitch- 
ed to reconnoitre the enemy, the heart of the fcnravest Boccaheef 
sunk within him. But although Mor^n considered his condi- 
tion as desperate, his presence of mind did hot forsake him* 
Concealing his apprehensions, he sent a letter to Don Albnzo 
del Campo, the Spanish admiral, boldly demanding arahsom fo^ 
the city of Maracaybo. The admiral's answer was resolute, 
and e j&cluded all hope of working upon his fears. *' I am come,'' 
said he, ** to.di^te your passage out of tfie lake ; and I have 
tfie fioeans of doing it. Nevermdess, if you will surrender, 
with humility, all the booty and prisoners you have taken, I 
will suffer you to pass, and permit you to return to your own 
country, without trouble or molestatiofi. But if you reject tfiift 
oAfer, or hesitate to comply, I will order boats from Caraccas, 
m which I will embark my tredps ; an^, sailing to Maracaybo, 
wMl pot everyone of you to the sword. This is Affinal detet- 
minardon. Be prudent, therefore, and do not abuse my bounty 
by aA ungrateful return^ I hav6 whh me,'' added he, '< very 
gobd troops, who desire nothing more ardtatly than to re- 

4 Hlft. of the BueMtfieen, pirt 8. dnp. vi. 
9 <' DmH on botri tlie md thby immed Ithe .Afig^^^ 
dra»ehk%^ Mtgmjho^mikKQiAptitlM. ZhnAiAsSodelCAaBo.*' Voyr«det 
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venge, on you and your peq>ley all the cruelties and depreda- 
tions which you have committed upon the Spanish nation in 
America/' 

As soon as Morgan had received this letter, he called toge- 
tiier his followers ; and, acquainting them with its contents, de- 
sired them to deliberate, whether they would give up all their 
plunderi in order to secure their liberty, or fight for it ? — They 
unanimo sly answered, that they would rather lose the last 
drop of their blood, than resign a booty which had been pur- 
chased with so much peril. Morgan, however, sensible of his 
dangerous situation, endeavoured to compromise the matter, 
but in vain. The Spanish admiral continued to insist on his 
first conditions. When Morgan was informed of this inflexi- 
bility, he coolly replied : " If Don Alonzo will not allow me to 
pass, I will find means to pass without his permission.'^ He 
accordingly made a division of the spoil, that each man might 
have his^ own property to defend ; and having filled a ve^^, 
which he had taken from the enemy, with preparations of gim- 
powder and other combustible materials, he gallantly proceed- 
ed to the mouth of the lake ; burned two of the Spanish shif^, 
and took one ; and by making a feint of disembarking men, m 
order to attack the fort by land, he diverted the attention of the 
garrison, to that sidci wnile he passed the bar with his whcde 
fleet, on the other, without receiving any damage. 

The success of Morgan, like that of all anioitious leaders, 
served only to stimulate nim to greater undertakings. Having 
1670 ^'sp^^^ ^f his booty at Port Royal in Jamaica^ he 
^* * ' put to sea with a larger fleet, and a more numerous 
body of adventurers; and after reducing the island of St. Catha- 
rine, where he procured a supply of naval and military stores, 
he steered for the river Chagre, the only channel that could con- 
duct him to Panama, the grand object of his armanent. At the 
mouth of this river stood a strong castle, built upon a rock, and 
defended by a good garrison, which threatened to baffle aU the 
efibrts of the Buccaneers ; when an arrow, shot firom the bow of 
an Indian, lodged in the eye of one of those resolute men« Witii 
wonderful firmness and presence of mind, he pulled the arrow 
firom the wound ; and wrapping one of its ends in tow, put it 
into his musquet, which was already loaded, and discharged it 
into l)ie fort, where the roofs of the houses were of straw, and 
the sides of wood, conformable to the custom of buildingin that 
countiy. The burning arrow fell on the roof of one of the 
houses, which immediately took fire ; a circumstance which 
threw the Spaniairds into the utmost consternation, as they were 
afraid^ every moment, of perishing by the rapid approach of the 
flames, or Ae explosion of the powder-magazine. After the 
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death of die governor, who bravely perished with his sword in 
his hand, at the head of a few determined men, the place sur- 
rendered to the assailants. 

This obstacle being removed, Morean and his associates, 
leaving the larger vessels under a guard, sailed up the Chagre 
in boats to Cruces, and thence proceeded by land to Panama. 
On die.savannah, a spacious plain before the city, the Spaniards 
made several attempts to repulse the ferocious invaders, but 
without effect: the Buccaneers gained a decided superiority in 
every encounter. Foreseeing tne overthrow of their military 
protectors, the unarmed inhabitants sought refuge in the woods; 
so that Morgan took quiet possession of Panama, and deliber- 
ately pillaged it for some days. 

At Panama, this adventurer met with what he valued no less 
than his rich booty. A fair captive inflamed his savage heart 
with love ; and, finding all his solicitations ineffectual, as nei- 
ther his person nor character could easily inspire the object of 
his passion with favourable sentiments toward him, he resolved 
to second his assiduities with a seasonable mixture of force. — 
" Stop, ruffian!'^ cried she, as she wildly sprang from his arms; 
— <' stop I thinkest thou that thou canst ravish from me mine 
honour, as thou hast wrested from me my fortune and my li- 
berty ? No ! be assured^ that my soul shall sooner be separa- 
ted fix>m this body :^' — and she drew a poniard from her bo-^ 
som, which she would have plunged into his heart, if he had not 
avoided the blow*^. 

Enraged at such a return to his fondness, Morgan threw this 
virtuous beauty into a loadisome dungeon, and endeavoured to 
break her spirit by severities. But his followers became cla- 
morous, at being kept so long in a state of inactivity by a ca- 
price which they could not comprehend, he was obliged to listen 
to then* importunities, and give up his amorous pursuit As a 
prelude to their return, the booty was divided ; and Morgan's 
share alone is said to have nearly amounted to one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. He carried all his wealth to Jamai- 
ca, and never afterwards engaged in any piratical enterpriser^ 

The defection of Morgan, and several other principal leaders^ 
who sought and found an asylum in the bosom of that civil so- 
ciety whose laws they had so atrociously violated, with the total 

10 The SpsDtBh Indies, however, u ve leara from the freebooter Raveneta de Lossan, 
were not all possessed of the same aoflezibie Tirtoe. The Buoeaneers bad beeo representeil 
to them as devik, as cannibals, and bein|{s who were destitute even of the human form. Thejr 
therefore trembled at the very name ofthose plunderers: but, on a nearer appiXMch, finding 
that they were men, and that sdme of them were handsome fellows, they wantonly sofiered 
their honour to give way to th'e emotions of lieentioos love, and embraced the murderers of 
their httsbands and brothers. Voy . des Fllbust. ohap. i v. v. 

11 Hist, of the Baccaneers, part iii. chap. v. vi. After Morgan settled in Jamakf, he 
was knighted by that prince of pleasure ai|4 whim, Charles II. 
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separatKHi of the Englisfi and French Bucoanneera, in conse* 

Juence of the war between the two nations, which f<dlowed the 
devolution in 1688, broke the force of those powerful plunder- 
1690 ^^* '^^^ ^^S ^^ Spain bein^ then in alliance with 
^' * • England, she repressed the piracies of her subjects 
in the West Indies. The French Buccaneers continued their 
depredations with success, till the peace of Ryswick in 1697; 
when all differences between France and Spain having been ad* 
justed, a stop was every where put to hostilities, ana not only 
the association, but the very name of this extraordinary set of 
men, soon became extinct They were insensibly lost among 
the other European inhabitants of the West Indies. 

Before this period, however, the French colony in Hispaniola 
had arrived at a considerable deenree of prosperity ; and Jamai- 
ca, into which the spoils of Mexico and Peru were more abun- 
dantly poured, was already in a flourishing condition. The 
Buccaneers found at Fort Royal better reception, and greater 
security, than in any other colonial town. They could there 
land their booty with the utmost facility, and spend in a variety 
of pleasures the wealth arising from their piracy ; and, as pro- 
digality and debauchery soon reduced them again to indigence^ 
that grand incitement to their sanguinary industry made diem 
eageny hasten to commit fresh depredations. Hence the settle- 
ment reaped the benefit of their frequent vicissitudes of fortune^ 
and was enriched by their rapacity as well as their profusion ; 
by the vices which led to their want, and their abundance. 

The wealth which flowed into Jamaica through that channel, 
gave great activity to every branch of culture ; and, after the 
piracies of the Buccaneers were suppressed, it proved a new 
source of riches, by enabling the inhabitants to open a clandes- 
tine trade to the Spanish setdements, whence it had its origin. 
This illicit and lucrative commerce was rendered more feicile 
and secure, by the Assiento which England obtained at the 
peace of Utrecht. In consequence of that contract, as 1 hsYe 
171 Q ali^s^dy had occasion to observe, Britisli factories 
^* ■ were established at Carthagena and other important 

places; and the veil with which Spain had covered the state and 
transactions of her colonies, occasionally l^ed by the Bnccs^ 
neers, was now entirely removed. The agents of a rival na- 
tion, residing in her towns of most extensive trade and ports of 
chief resort, nad the best opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the interior condition of her American empire ; of observ- 
ing its wants, and knowing what commodities might be import- 
ed into it with the greatest advantage. The merchants of Ja- 
maica and other English colonies were accordingly enabled, by 
means of information so authentic and expeditious, to assort 
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and piopoitioii their cargoesM^ith sucheicactness-tothe demands 
of the market, that the contraband commerce was carried on to 
a vast amount^ and with extraordinary profit*'. 

For the suppression of this trade, which, with that carried on 
by the British South*Sea company, had almost mined the rich 
commerce of the galleons, formerly the pride of Spain, and the 
envy of other nations, ships of force, under the name of Guarda* 
Co^aSf were stationed upon the coasts of those provinces to 
which interlopers most frequently resorted. Such a precaution 
was certainly prudent ; but it ought to have been put in execu* 
tion with equity. If the ships, commissioned to prevent that 
illicit traffic, had only seized the vessels really concerned in it, 
neither the commanders, nor the government that appointed 
fliemi could justly have incurred any blame ; bat the abuses in- 
separable from violent measures, the eagerness of gain, and 
perhaps a spirit of revenge, incited the Spanish officers to stop, 
under- various pretences, many vessels that, had a legal destina- 
tion, and even to treat the seamen with great cruelty. 

England, whose power and glory are founded on commerce, 
and who could not patiently suffin* any restraint upon a branch 
of trade which custom had induced her to consider as lawful, 
was h^hly incensed, when she understood that those restraints 
were converted into hostilities, and carried to an excess incon- 
sistent with the law of nations. The body of the people loudly 
called for vengeance ; and the leading members in both houses 
of parliament directed all the thunder of their eloquence against 
die mniister, who could tamely see his country exposed to such 
indignities. But sir Robert Walpole, who still swayed the 
councils of Great Britain, despised party rage and popular opi- 
nion, and therefore paid little regard to these violent invectives 
and seditious clamours. Strongly convinced of the importance 
of peace to a tradins natbn, he endeavoured to obtain^ by nego- 
tiaticm, satisfaction Irom the court of Madrid. The prelimina- 
ries of a convention were accordingly signed in the . -»q 
beginning of the year 1739. And alttiough the ^' ^' ^'•^'^* 
terms of this treaty were neither so honourable nor so advanta- 
geous to Great Britain as might have been wished, they were 
the best that could be obtained, without involving the kingdom 
in a war with Spain, and eventually with France, as was fore- 
seen by that minister. 

The chief article of the convention provided, that the king of 
Spain should pay to the subjects of Great Britain the sum of 
ninety-five thousand pounds sterling, as an indemnification for 
their losses, in consequence of the seizures made by the Guarda- 
Costas. This was, in effect, acknowledging the injustice of 

12 Aodenon*8 Hist, of Commerce, rol. ii.— — Robertaon'b Hist, of America, book liii. 
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those seizures ; but, as no provision was made a^inst future 
acts of violence, the ^nd question, ** Wfiether Bntish vessels, 
navigating the American seas, should be any where, or under 
any circumstances, subject to a search?'^ being left to be 
discussed by a congress, the interests of the country were sup- 
posed to be betrayed, and the whole nation was thrown into a 
ferment. Petitions against the convention were sent from the 
principal trading towns in the kingdom ; and the general out» 
cry was, " a free sea, or a war !'^ Walpole found nimself im- 
der the necessity of resigning, or of yielding to the vcMce of the 
multitude : and the kin^ of Spain, by neglecting to pay the sti- 
pulated sum at the appomted day, furnishing him with a decent 
Oct 19 P**^^^^ ^^ declaring war, without abandoning his pa- 
* cific principles. On the contrary he aflirmed, that the 
convention-treaty would have been attended with all the advan- 
tages that could be procured by the most successful war^', and 
that future ages would do Justice to the counsels that produced it. 
But although the pacific disposition of sir Robert Walpde, 
and his intimate knowledge of the essential interests of his 
country, rendered hhn averse to war, he no sooner resolved up- 
on hostilities than the vigour of his measures was as conspicu- 
ous as his former moderation. A powerful fleet, under admiral 
Haddock^ was sent to cruise off the coast of Spain ; and admi- 
ral Vernon, an officer who stood high in the public favour, was 
appointed to the command of a squadron in the West Indies. 
This gendeman had rendered himself conspicuous in the house 
of commons, by loudly condemning all the measures of the mi- 
nister, and bluntly speaking his sentiments on every occasion. 
In a debate upon the Spanish depredations, he declared that he 
would undertake to reduce Porto Bello with six ships. This 
offer was echoed from die mouths of all the membera in oppo- 
sition, and reverberated from every comer of the kingdom. 
Vernon became the idol of the people : and the minister^ in or- 
der to gain their confidence, sent him to fulfil his boast; not 
perhaps without hopes that he might fail in the attempt, and 
draw disgrace on himself and his party. 

IS It would at lefttt hare been prodactite of more advantages than the war that enned. 
And if it thoald be aaid, that it was impossible to foresee the subsequent raisibrtuoeB, whieh 
arose from a vsrielj of causes, it may at least be afilrmed in reply, that the interest of a few 
raerehants ooneemed in a contraband trade, however lucrative, was not a sufficient olgedlD 
enga^ two great nations in a war, the success of which must be doubtful, and which, it was 
evident, must be prosecuted at a vast expense of blood and treasure. It was the unsubmit- 
ting pride of the two nations that involved them in hostilities: and that pride, on the paK 
of Knglsnd, was inflamed by a set of ambitious men in both houses of parliament, who aasuro* 
ed to themselves the deluding name of patriots; btit who, sincf* time has elucidated their 
chai-aeters, appear to have been only a desperate facUoo, struggting for the emolunents of 
office. 
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The eventi however, justified the admiraFs assertion. He 
sailed from Jamaica with no more than six ships, and two hun* 
dred and forty soldiers on board. Yet so dastardly were the' 
Spaniards, and such was the romantic bravery of the Briti^ 
seamen, who mounted the walls of the fortifications in a manner 
thought impracticable, that Porto Bello ivas taken al- %^ ^^ 
most without bloodshed. Of that place some accotint ^^* * 
must be given. 

The town of Porto Bello is disposed in the form of a crescent, 
on the declivity of a mountain, which embraces an excellent har- 
bour. This harbour was well defended by forts, all which were 
taken and Uown up by admiral Vernon, who immediately aban- 
doned his conquest. It could only indeed be of importance to 
the masters of Peru, as its opulence depended entirely upon its 
situation ; and even.that opulence could only induce an inconsi- 
derable number of inhabitants constantly to reside on a spot so 
unhealthy, that it was denominated the 'Grave of the Spaniards. 
But during the annual fair, which lasted forty days, Porto Bello 
was a theatre bf the richest commerce that was ever transacted 
on the face of the earth. Seated on the northern side of the 
isthmus which divides the two seas, thither were brought fi-om 
Panama, on the Pacific ocean, the gold, silvtr, and other valu- 
able productions of Chili and Peru, to be exchanged for the 
manufactures of Europe ; and there arrived the galleons from 
Old Spain^ laden with every article of necessity, accommodation, 
and luxury. The sickly and almost deserted town was quickly 
filled with people : its port was crowded with ships ; and the 
neighbouring fields were covered with droves of mules laden 
witfi the precious metals. Instead of silence and solitude, nothing 
was to be seen in &e streets and squares but bustling multi- 
tudes, bales of goods^ and chests of treasure*^. 

But that rich commerce, and also the contraband trade, were 
afterward ruined by the abolition of the galleons, and the sub- 
stitution of register-sliips, which, sailing round Cape Horn, 
passed immediately to the ports of Chili and Peru, with a sup- 
ply of European goods, and returned to Europe with thie trea- 
sure by the same course. In consequence of this new regula- 
tion, wWch took place in 1748, the trade of Panama and Porto 
Bello rapidly declined ; and these towns, formerly called the 
keys of conmiunication between the North and South Sea, be- 
tween Spain and her most valuable colonies, served in the se- 
?uel only as a passage for the negroes that were conveyed to 
eru, and some other inconsiderable branches of decaying 
traffic. 

U Ulloa'8 Voyage, vol. i. 
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The joy of die English nation, at the late success, was ex- 
treme. The two houses of parliament congratulated his ma- 
jesty on the success of his arms : the people were confimned m 
their opinion of Vemon ; and his good fortune induced the mi- 
nister to continue him in the command of the British fleet ia 
die West Indies. 

This compliance with the wishes of the people, however, 
l7An s^^^ ^"^y ^^ ^^^^^ the popular members in the 
A. D. 1740. jiQiygg Qf commons more clamorous. ITiey consi- 
dered it as a prtial victory, and resolved to push their advan- 
tage : they aimed at the entire removal of the minister ; and a 
motion was even made for that purpose. Piqued at this unge- 
nerous return (as he considered it) to his condescensions, sir 
Ilobert Walpole concluded a masterly speech Cm which he re- 
futed every charge brought against him) with the following 
keen expressions, that strongly mark the character of those con- 
t^tious and venal times. ** Gentlemen,^' said he, '^ have talk- 
ed a great deal of patriotism ; a venerable virtue, when duly 
practised ! But I am sony to observe, that of late it has beoi 
so much hackneyed, that it is in danger of falling into disgrace: 
the very idea of true patriotism is lost, and the term has been 
prostituted to the worst purposes. A patriot ! Why patriots 
^ing up like mushrooms : I could raise fift^ of them widiin 
fpur and twenty hours. I have raised many of them in a night. 
It is but refusing to gratify an unreasonable or insolent demand, 
and up starts a patriot. — ^I have long heard of this patriotic too- 
tion,'^ added he ; ^^ and let gentlemen contradict me, if they 
can, when I say I could have prevented it : by what means, I 
leave the house to judge".^' 

The reduction of Porto Bello was but a prelude to greater 
enterprises. Nothing less was resolved upon than the utter de- 
struction of the Spanish settlements in the New World. With 
this view, a squadron was despatched to the South Sea, under 

?>mmodore Anson, in order to ravage the coasts of Peru and 
hili ; while twenty-seven sail of the line, beside frigates, fire- 
shins, bomb-ketches, store-ships, victuallers, and transports, 
wiui ten thousand soldiers on boad, were sent to the West 
Indies under sir Chaloner Ogle, to reinforce admiral Vemon, 
and co-operate wtlh Anson, by means of intelligence to be con- 
veyed across the isthmus of Darien. The land forces were 
commanded by lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved honour, 
as well as experience in military afiairs : and the ardour of both 
soldiers^ and sailcM's to come to action was excessive. This ar- 
dour drew from lord Cathcart the following words, in a letter 

.15 PirUimeiitiry Debates, 1740. 
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to admiral Vernon. << In the troops I bring you, there is spi- 
rit, there is good will ; which, when propeny conducted, wilt 
produce, I hope, what the nation expects from us— wiU make 
us the glorious instruments of finishing the war, with all the 
advantages to the public that its happy beginning promises; and 
vrith this distinguishing circumstance, that those happy eflfects 
have been owing to a perfect harmony between the sea and 
landfarces.^ 

The want of that harmony proved the ruin of the armament 
As lord Cathcart unfortunately died soon after his arrival in the 
West Indies, the command of the landforcesdevolvedupon bri- 
gadier-general Wentworth, an officer witliout experience, reso- 
lution or authority. He had nothing in common with Vernon 
but his obstinacy, and as great a contempt for the sea, as the 
admiral had for the land service. These two ill- ,-- . 

associated commanders, whosepowers were discre- ^* * *«4fi. 
tionary, after being reinforced with some troc^ from die En- 
glish colonies in America, determined to attack Carthagena. 

The city of Carthagena is seated on a sandy peninsula. Joined 
to the continent by two artificial necks of land, the broadest of 
which is not above seventy yards wide. Its fortifications are 
regular, and after the modem manner. The houses are mostly 
of stone, and the streets are broad, straight, and well paved. 
Nature has i>laced at a little distance a hUl of a middling 
height, on which is built the citadel of St Lazarus. This fort 
commands the town, and, in some measure, the haibouri which 
is the safest in the American dominions of Spain, and one of the 
best any where known. It is two leagues in extent, and has a 
safe and excellent bottom. When the Spanish trade in Soudi 
America was carried on by the galleons, those shins saikpd to 
Carthagena before they went to Porto Bello, and visited it 
again on their return. Its trade has declined since their aboli- 
tion ; but the excellence of its harbour, and its vicinity to the 
rich provinces of Santa Fe and Popayan, must ever make it a 
place of great importance. 

In consecjuence of die resolution of die English commanders 
to attack diis opulent and strong city, a descent was made on 
the peninsula ot Tierra fiomba, near the entrance of w . g 
the harbour, which is known by the name of Boca ' 

Chica, or lAttle-mau^ finom its narrowness, and which was for- 
tified in a surprising manner with casdes, batteries, booms, 
chains, cables, and wins of war. Several of the smaller castles 
were quickly reduced by sir Chaloner Ogle; and batteries being 
erected against the principal fortifications, the Boradera battery 
and Fort St. Joseph were succe98ively taken by storm* A 
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breach was made in Castillo Grande ; and the British* troops, 
suppc^ted by the seamen, advanced to the assault. Contrary 
toallexjpectation, they found the works abandoned. The Spa- 
nish ships, which lay across the mouth of the harbour, were 
either taken or destroyed ; the passage was opened ; the fleet 
entered without farther opposition, and the troops were disem- 
barked within a mile of the city. 

After surmounting so many difficulties with such facility, the 
besiegers thought that little remained but to take possession of 
Carthagena. A ship was accordingly sent express to London 
with intelligence to that effect; and public rejoicings were held 
at Jamaica, and oyer all the English islands in the West Indies. 
But the animosities which broke out between Vernon and Went- 
worth disappointed the hopes of the nation, jas well as the san- 
^ine expectations of those who were concerned in the expedi- 
tion. Each seemed more eager for the disgrace of his rival, 
than zealous for the honour of his country. The admiral was 
always putting the general in mind of the necessity of cutting 
off the communication between the town and the country, and 
of attacking the citadel of St. Lazarus, by which it was defend- 
ed. Resolutions, in a council of war, were taken for that pur« 
pose : but nothing was done in consequence of them. A shame- 
ful inactivity, which might partly proceed from the climate, 
seems to have possessed the troops^^. 

The general, br way of recrimination^ threw the blame of the 
delay upon the admiral, in not landing the tents, stores, and ar- 
tille^. And it mi]st be admitted, that both were in fault If 
Wentwculh had attacked the citadel before the enemy had re- 
covered from the panic occasioned by the reduction of the forts 
that defended the harbour, the English would certainly have 
become masters of the place ; whereas the inactbn of the land 
forces, beside the diseases to which it exposed them, gave the 
Spaniards time to recover their spirits, and to take every pre- 
caution for their defence. Nor was Vernon less remiss in his 
duty, in not sending his ships to batter and bombard the town 
by sea ; for it is certain, notwithstanding some surmises to the 
contrary, that great execution might have been done by such a 
mode of attack. The largest ships could have lain near enough 
to have damaged the buildings without being exposed to much 
injury ; and the bombs would have been attended with great 

16 The heat is ezeetdve and atmoat eontiooal at Gaith^ena ; and the torrenti pf v«ter 
that are aneettantl;^ pouring down, from Maj to November, have this sincularitj, that they 
do not cool the air, whioh, however, is tometimes a fittie moderated dnniu^ the dry aeasoe 
hy the Mrth-east winds. The nidit is as hot as the day. Henae the iohahuaoia, wasted hj 
prafase perspiration, have the pale and livid appearance of invalids : their motions are Ian- 
f^id and slognth $ their speeeh is solt and slow, and their words are generallj broken and 
■otiuTupfaBd. fivciythisgfftlatiwtothtmindieaCesareUiedhabitQrbody. Uiloa, lib. i 
9up» 5. 
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effect, as the houses in that country are chiefly covered with 
shingles, instead of slates or tiles. 

During these disputes, the soldiers were eni[doyed in erecting 
batteries, to make a breach in Fort St Lazarus. But the hea* 
vy cannon not having been yet brought up, the batteries being 
far from completion, die chief engineer gave jt as his opinion, 
that the place might be rendered so much stronger before th? 
batteries could be opened, as to overbalance the advantage to 
be expected from them. This absurd opinioti, seconded by the 
importunities of Vernon^ determined Wentworth to hazard an 
assault, after all rational prospect of success from that kind c^ 
attack had ceased, until a breach should be made in the walls. 
So firm, however, was the courage of the British troops, that, 
if other instances of misconduct had not accompanied that un- 
soldier like attempt, there is reason to believe Cartha* .j. .. g 
gena would have been taken. The assault, instead of ^ 
being made in the night, was delayed till mornii^; the soldiers 
were conducted, by mistake, against the strongest part of the 
citadel ; the scaling-ladders were found too short ; the wool- 
packs and grenade-shells were left in the rear ; and the admi* 
ral neglectra to divert the attention of the enemy by battering 
the town from the sea, or even making use of his bomb-ketches. 
Inconsequence of these errors, the brave assailants were ex- 
. posed to the whole fire of the fort, and ptrtly to that of the 
city, without the least power of defending themselves, or of an- 
noying the Spaniards. A mere carnage ensued ; and although 
a retreat was soon judged necessary, colonel Grant, who com- 
manded the erenadiers, fell on the occasion, and six hundred of 
the flbwer of me English army were killed or severely wounded. 

The besiegers were so discouraged bv this unpropitious and 
ill-directed effort, that they gave up all hopes of being able to 
reduce die place. And the rainy season came on with s^ch vio- 
lence, as to render it impossible for the troops to live on shore. 
They were therefore re-embarked, and the enterprise was relin- 
quished, after the admiral had made a feeble attempt to bombard 
the town, in order to convince tlie general of its impracticabi- 
lity ; though that conclusion did not fairly result from this im- 
pertinent experiment. On the contrary, it was affirmed, that 
the c(Mitinuance of such a mode of attack, {iroperly conducted, 
would have reduced the city to heaps of ruins ; that a floating 
battery, which had been prepared, did not lie in the proper 
place for annoying the enemy; that the water was. there indeed 
too shallow to admit large ships near enough to bitter the town 
with any prospect of success, but that, a little toward the left, 
the harbour was sufficiently deep, and that four or five ships of 
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the line might have been moored within pistol-shot of the 
walls. 

After the re-embarking of the troops, die distempers peculiar 
to the climate and season began to rage with redoubled f my. 
Nodiing was heard from ship to ship, but complaints and exe- 
crations; the groans of the dying, and the service for the dead! 
Nodiing was seen, but objects of wo or images of dejection ; 
and the commanders, who had agreed in nothing else, were una- 
nimous in pleading the expediency of a retreat from thissceoe of 
misery ana disgrace. The fortifications of the harbour of Car- 
tliagena were accordingly demolished; and the English fleet sail- 
edfor Jamaica, to the astonishment and confusion of the mother- 
country, as well as of the colonies. The people were depressed 
in proportion to that exuberant joy t^ith which they had been 
elevated ; nor was any thing afterward done by the conductors 
of thfe unfortunate enterprise, to retrieve the honour of the Brit- 
ish arms* Although Vernon was reinforced with several ships 
of the line, and Wentworth with three thousand soldiers from 
England— ^nd though they successively threatened St Jagode 
Cuba, and Panama — they returned home without efiecttng any 
thing of consequence, after having lost about fifteen thousand 
men. 

The expedition under Anson was not more fortunate in the be- 
ginning; and, but for accident, it would have terminated in equal 
disgrace. Being attacked by a furious storm in passing Cape 
Horn, two of his ships were obliged to return in distress; one 
was lost; and the greater part of nis people died of the scurvy, 
before he reached Uie island of Juan Fernandez, which had been 
appointed as the place of rendezvous. In that delightful abode 
the remainder of his crew recovered their health and spirits; 
and, when he had again put to sea, he took several prizes off 
the coast of Chili, and plundered the town of Paita, on the coast 
of Peru, where he found a booty of silver to the amount of about 
thirty thousand pounds sterling. From his prisoners he learned 
that, notwithstanding his reduced force, he had nothing to fear in 
those latitudes ; as Don Joseph Pizarro, who comnuinded a 
Spanish squadron destined to oppose him, had been obliged to 
retuni to Kio de la Plata, after having lost two ships and mttax 
hundred men, in attempting to double Cape Horn. 

But this consolatory intelligence was balanced by information 
of a less agreeable kind. The commodore also learned, from 
some papers found on board his ^izes, that the En^ish expedi- 
tion agamst Cardiagena had miscarried. This aiscouraging 
news made him sensible of the impropriety of attempting to ex- 
ecute that part of his instructions which regarded an attack upon 
Panama, in consequence of a supposed co-operation with the 
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British troops, across the isthmus of Darien. He therefore bore 
away for Acapulco, in hopes of intercepting the Manilla galleon, 
which he understood was then at sea. Happily for the Span- 
iards, she had reached that port before his arrival. ijao 
He endeavoured to intercept her in her return, but ^* ^* a7«. 
without effect At this time he had only one ship, as two had 
been destroyed or abandoned for want of men to navigate or 
means to repair them. He at len^h reached Tinian, one of the 
Ladrone islands, where he and his crew were gratified with am- 
ple refreshments. He then sailed toward China, and arrived at 
Macao after a long and distressful voyage. Having ,-.^ 
refitted his ship, and taken in a supply ofprovisions, ^* ' a74J. 
he again lauched into the Pacific Ocean ; and, after cruising for 
some time, he fortunately met with and took the annual ship 
bound firom Acapulco to Manilla, laden with treasure, to the 
amount of about three hundred thousand pounds sterling, beside 
a variety oi valuable commodities*^ 

Anson now returned to the coast of China, where he asserted 
the honour of the British flag in a very spirited manner ; and, 
after an absence of about fliree years and nine .-^ 

months^ be re-appeared on the shores of England, * ^* a**** 
to the great joy of his countrymen, who had heard of his disas- 
ters, and concluded that he and all his crew were lost The 
Spanish treasure was carried to the Tower, m pompous parade ; 
and an expedition, which, all things considered, ought ratfier to 
have been deemed unfortunate, was magnified beyond measure* 
Anson's perseverance, however, deserved praise ; and the suc- 
cess of a single ship seemed to point out what might be per- 
formed b}r a strong squadron on the coasts of the South Sea $ 
but the failure of the formidable enterprise against Carthagena 
was still so fresh in the memory of the nation, that no farther at- 
tempt was made during the war to distress Ae Spanish settle- 
ments in America. 

I shall here, my dear Philip, close this letter ; as the naval 
transactions in the European seas, though seemingly connected 
with the subject, will more properly enter into the general nar- 
ration. The war, occasioned by the death of the emperor 
Charles VI. must now engage our attention. 

17 Anion's Yojage, by Walter. The treawre eontisted| of ooe million three hunilred 
«nd thirteen thoannd eight hundred ind forty dollars or pesos, vi(h uncoineil silYer equal In 
f»ltte to forty-three thousand six hundred tad eleven dollars. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

j1 general View qf the Affairs of Europe^ from the Death of 
Charles VL to the Treaty ofDresderh in 1745, and the Con- 
Jirmatum of the Treaty ojBresldu* 

THE death of the last prince of the ancient and illustrious 

house of Austria, without male issue, awakened the ambition (A 

-tn^ny potentates, the adjustment of whose pretentions threw 

1740 E^^P^^^to a ferment. By virtue of the Pragmatic 

* * * Sanction, as well as the rights of blood, the succes- 
sion to all the Austrian dominions belonged to the archduchess 
Maria Theresa, the late emperor's eldest daughter, married to 
Francis of Lorrain, grand duke of Tuscany. The kingdoms of 
Hunsary and Bohemia, the provinces of Silesia, Austrian Sua- 
bia, Upper and Lower Austria, Stiria, Carinthia, Camiola, 
Burg^w,Brisgaw, the Low Countries, Friuli, Tirol, the duchies 
of Milan, Parma, and Placentia, composed that ample inheri- 
tance. 

Almost all the European powers had guarantied the Prag- 
matic Sanction ; but, as prince Eugene judiciously remarked, 
^\ a hundred thousand men would have guarantied it better than 
z hundred thousand treaties V^ Selfish avidity and lawless am- 
bition can only be restrained by force. Charles Albert, elec- 
tor of Bavaria, laid claim to the kingdom of Bohemia, on the 
strength of an article in the will of me emiieror Ferdinand I. 
brother to Charles V. Augustus II. king or Poland and elector 
of Saxony, exhibited pretensions to the whole Austrian succes- 
sion, in neht of his wife,^eldest daughter of the emperor Joseph, 
elder brother of Charles VI. His catholic majesty deduced 
similar pretensions from the rights of the daughter of the em- 
peror Maximilian 11. wife to Philip 11. of Spain^ from whom he 
was descended by females ; and the king of Sardinia revived an 
obsolete claim to the duchy of Milan. The king of France also 
pretended that he had a right to the whole disputed succession, 
as being descended in a right line from the eldest male branch 
of the house of Austria, by two princesses, married to his ances- 
tors Louis XIII. and XIV. But, conscious that such a claim 
would excite the jealousy of all Europe, he did not appear as a 
competitor ; though he was not without hopes of aggrandising; 
himself, and of dismembering the Austrian dominions, by abet- 
ting the claims of another. 

In the mean time Maria Theresa took quiet possession of that 
vast inheritance which was secured to her by the Pragmatic 
Sanction. She received the homage of the states of Austria at 
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Vienna ; and the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia swore al- 
legiance to her by their deputies, as did the Italian provinces. 
Possessed of a popular aiFability, which her predecessors had 
seldom put in practice, she gained the hearts of her subjects^ 
without diminishing her dignity. But, above all, she ingratiat- 
ed herself with the Hungarians, by voluntarily accepting the 
ancient oath of their sovereigns ; by which the subjects, in case 
of an invasion of their privileges, are allowed to defend them- 
selves, without being treated as rebels. 

As the ancestors of this princess had ever been backward in 
complying with such engagements, the early adoption of that 
prudent measure was attended with extraordinary popularity. 
The Hungarians, who, after two hundred years spent in sedi- 
tious broils and civil wars, still bore with impatience the Aus- 
trian yoke, submitted with pleasure to the government of Maria- 
Theresa, whom they almost adored, and who was worthy of 
their high regard. Her first care, after conciliating the affec- 
tions of her people, was to procure for her husband a share in 
all her crowns, under the tide of co-regent ; and she flattered 
herself, that the consequence, thus conferred upon the grand 
duke, would soon raise him to the imperial throne. But she 
had forgotten that she was destitute of money ; that a number 
of pretenders, for the whole or a part of the Austrian succession, 
ivere rising up against |)er ; and that her troops, though far from 
inconsiderable, were dispersed over her extensive dominions. 

The first alarm was given by a formidable, but unexpected, 
pretender. Frederic HI. king of Prussia, had lately succeeded 
his &ther,Frederice William, a wise and politic prince, who had, 
by rigid o&conomy, amassed a prodigious treasure, though he 
maintained, for his own security, an army of sixty thousand 
men, which he prudently left his son to employ. " If we may 
be said to owe the shade of the oak,^^ observes the royal his* 
torian, " to the acorn from which it sprang, in like manner we 
may discern, in the sagacious conduct of Frederick William, 
the source of the future greatness of his successor.'^ 

This ambitious, enlightened, and enterprising monarch, whose 
character I shall have occasion to develope in de-. . - . . 

scribing his heroic achievements, and in tracing his* • • ^ • 
extensive plans of policy, revived an antiquated claim of his fa- 
mily to a part of Silesia ; and, instead of having recourse to un- 
meaning manifestoes, he began his march at the head of thirty 
thousand disciplined warriors, in order to establish his right. 
When he found himself in the heart of that rich province, and 
in possession of Breslaii, its capital, he showed a disposition to 
negotiate. He offered to supply iMaria-Theresa, then common- 

VoL. IV. C c 
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ly known by the appellation of Queen of Hungary, wWi money 
and troops ; to protect, to the utmost of his power, die rest of 
her dominions in Germany, and to use all his interest to place 
her husband on the imperial throne, provided she would cede 
to him the Lower Silesia. 

That would have been a smaU sacrifice for peace and security. 
But the queen was sensible, that, by yielding to the claims of 
one pretender, she should only encourage those of others. She 
therefore rejected, perhaps too hastily, the oflfers of the king of 
Prussia, and sent count Neuperg, one of her best generals, 
with a strong body of troops, into Silesia, to ex|>el the invaders. 
A -1 in XT Q The two armies, nearly equal in number, met 
April 10, IN. ^. ^^ Mo|^i|2 near Neiss, where a fierce battle 
ensued. When it had continued four hours, the Austrains, in 
spite of their most vigorous efforts, were obliged to retire under 
the cannon of Neiss. 

This victory, which wasfollowed, though not immediately, by 
the reduction of Glatz and Neiss, and the submission of the 
whole province of Silesia, was acquited solely by the finnness 
of the Prussian infantry, and dieir celerity in firing, in conse- 
quence of a new exercise which they had learned from dieir 
young king. The cavalry were totally routed, by the superi- 
ority of the Austrians m horse ; the royal baggage was pilli^;ed, 
and die king himself, in danger of being made prisoner, was 
carried off tne field, in the more eariy part of the engagement. 
But the second line of infantry stood immoveable ; and by the 
admirable discipline of that bodv the battle was restored* 

The success of the king of rTussia astonished Europe, and 
the refusal of Maria-Theresa, to comply with his demands, 
which had lately been di^ified with the name of greatness of 
soul, was now tmnded with the appellation of imprudent obsti- 
nacy and hereditary haughtiness : — so apt are mankind to judge 
of measures by events, and to connect wisdom with good fcff- 
tune, and folly with disaster ! But, even at this distance of time, 
when a more impartial judgment may be formed, if the queen^s 
resolution were a^in to be taken, it woub) be difficult for poli- 
tical sagacity to direct her whk^h alternative to choose. What 
might have been the consequence of her compliance with the 
proposals of the Prussian monarch, it is impossible to say ; but 
we know tliat her intrepidity of spirit in resolving, at all ha- 
zards, to preserve undivided the Austrian succession, exalted 
her in the esteem of her most natural and powerful allies, who 
ultimately secured to her the greater part of that inheritance. It 
must, however, be admitted, mat Frederic's successful invasion, 
the unforeseen consequence of her refusal, and ar\ assurance of 
the support of so powerful a prince, encouramd the court of 
Versailles in the ambitious project of placing the elector of Ba- 
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varia on the imperial throne, llie rise of this scheme deserves 
to be traced. 

France had guarantied the Pragmatic Sanction ; and cardinal 
Fleury, whose love of peace increased with his declining years, 
was desirous of preservmg bviolate the eni?agements of his 
master. But no sooner was it known at Versailles that the 
king of Prussia had invaded Silesia, than the cardinal found 
himself unable to withstand the ardour for war in the French 
councils. This ardour was increased by the battle of Molwitz, 
and the failure of the English in their attempt upon Spanish 
America* Assured ci the assistance of Spain, which turned a 
wishful eye on the Italian possessions of the queen of Hungary, 
the princes of the blood and young nobility, eager for an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves in arms, represented to the 
king, that die period so long desired had now arrived, of finally 
breaking the power of the house of Austria, and exalting that oi 
Bourbon on its ruins; by dismembering the dominions of Maria- 
Theresa, and placing on the imperial throne Charles- Albert, 
elector ti^Bavarja, a stipendiary of his most Christian Majesty. 

The moderation and natural equity of the French king yield- 
ed to the arguments so flattering to his pride; and to the count, 
afterward mareschal and duke de Belleisle, and his brother die 
chevalier, the chief inspirers of these violent counsels, was com- 
mitted the execution of that ambitk>us pr^ect They proposed, 
that forty thousand men should pass the Khine, and advance to- 
ward the Danube, before the beginning of June ; that another 
army, of about thirty thousand men, should be formed on the 
side of Westphalia, to over-awe the electorate of Hanover; and 
that proper applicatbn should be made to the most considerable 
princes of the empire, oonespondingto their several situations, 
mviting them to concur in the destructioiwof ithe house of Aus- 
tria, and to share m its spoils. Attempts w6re quickly hsade 
for carrying this phn into execution. 

Meanwhile the count de Belleisle, being despatched intoGer- 
many in die double capacity of ambassador and general, had 
concluded a treaty widi the elector of Bavaria at Ny mphenburg. 
By this treaty Louis ensaged to assist that prince with his whole 
force, in order to raise nim to die imperial throne; and the elec- 
tor promised, that, after his elevation, he would never attempt to 
recover any of the towns or provinces of the empire which the 
French should have conquered ; diat he would, in his imperial 
capacity, renounce the barrier treaty, and suffer France to re- 
tain irrevocably whatever places might be subdued by her arms 
in the Austrian Netherlands. The count also negotiated a treaty 
between Louis and the kbg of Prussia; in which it was stipu- 
lated^ that the elector, with the imperial crown, should possess 
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Bohemia, Upper Austria, and the county of Tirol; that the lung 
of Poland should be gratified with Moravia and Upper Silesia; 
and that Frederic should retain Lower Silesia, with die town 
of Neiss and the county of Glatz. 

These treaties were no sooner concluded, than the French 
forces were put in motion ; .and Louis appointed the Bavarian 
elector, whom he intended to place in the first station among 
Chrbtian princes, his lieutenant-general, with the mareschals 
Belleisle and Brc^lio to act under him. He at the same time 
issued a declaration, importing that^ the troops of the elector of 
Hanover being in a threatening posture, he, as guarantee of the 
treaty of Westphalia, had resolved, without prejudice to the 
Pragmatic Sanction, to send forces toward die Rhine, in order 
to guard the approaching election of an emperor, and to be 
ready to assist those princes who might call upon him for the 
execution c^ his engagements. 

The fallacy of £is declaration was obvious to all Europe ; 
yet it did not fail of its intended effect. The king of Great IBri- 
tain, alarmed for the safety of his German dominions, and find- 
ing, after a tedious and fruitless negotiation, that he could not 
depend upon the support of the Dutch, who were timid and 
Sent 27 N S ^^''^^*^'^» concluded a treaty of neutrality for 

P * » • • Hanover; in consequence of which, not only the 
troops of that electorate, but the auxiliary Danes and Hessians, 
in British pay, who had been commanded to march to the assis- 
tance of Maria-Theresa, were ordered to remain in their respec- 
tive countries; and the embarkation of a body of British troops, 
collected for the same purpose, was countermanded. A subsidy of 
three hundred thousand pounds, granted by the British parlia- 
ment| washowever transmitted to thequeen of HunG[ary,andpit>v- 
ed a seasonable supply in the midst of her multiplied necessities. 

In the mean time the elector of Bavaria, being joined by the 
French forces under mareschal Broglio, surprised the imperial 
city of Passau; and entering Upper Austria, at the head of sixty 
thousand men, took possession of Lintz, the capital of that 
duchy, when he received the homage of the states. From Lintz, 
several detachments of his troops advanced within a few leagues 
of Vienna; which being badly fortified, could make, it was gene- 
rally thought, but a feeble resistance against the victorious ene- 
my. And many of those who were'^best acquainted with Germa- 
ny, and with military operations, considered that city as in ex- 
treme danger of reduction. The inhabitants took the alarm, and 
removed their most valuable effects to places of greater safety. 

In this extremity of her fortune, the archduchess, committing 
her affairs to the care of her husband and her brave generals, 
left Vienna, and retired to Presburg in Hungary; where having 
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assembled the states of that kingdom, she appeared before them 
with hereldest son (yet an iitfant) in her arms, and addressed 
them in a speech to the following purport. " Atxmdooed by my 
friends, persecuted by my enemies, and attacked by my nearp 
est relatives, I have no resource left but in your fidelity and 
valour. On you alone I depend for relief; and into your 
hands I commit, with confidence, the son of your sovereign, 
and my just cause.'' At once filled with rage and compassion 
at these affecting expressionsi of confidence, by so flattering an 
appeal to their loyalty, and by the appearance of a young, beau- 
tiful, and heroic princess, in distress, the Palatine's drew their 
sabres, and exclaimed, in a tone of enthusiasm, " We will die 
for our KiNG^ Maria Theresa !'' Nor was this a momentary 
start of passbn. While with tears they swore to defend her, 
they published a manifesto against the elector of Bavaria ; and, 
by a solemn act of state, they decreed a perpetual exclusion of 
him and his posterity from the throne of Hungary. 

The nobles were instantly in arms; and old count Palfy, whom 
the queen honoured with the name of Father^ marched to the 
relief of Vienna with thirty thousand men. |Cevenhuller, the 
governor, had a garrison of twelve thousand : count Neuperg 
was in Bohemia at the head of about twenty thousand ; the 
grand duke and his brother, prince Charles of Lorrain^ who 
was the delight of the Austrian armies, commanded another 
large body : and [M'ince Lobkowitz, count BerenclaUi couiit 
Traun, and other general officers, were exerting themselves to 
the utmost in raising troops for the service of meir mistress. 

These powerful armies, the declining season, and the strength 
of the garrison of Vienna, induced the elector of Bavaria to mo- 
derate his ideas. Instead of investing that capital, he marched 
into Bohemia; and being there joined by about fifteen thousand 
Saxons, he laid siege to rrague. The place was taken by storm; 
and en this occasion not only the enterprisising courage of 
Maurice count de Saxe, natural son of Augustus I. king of Po- 
land, was particularly displayed, l>ut he also exhibited a remark- 
able instance of his generosity and humanity. He saved the town 
from pillage, and the persons of the inhabitants from violence or 
insult The elector having been crowned king of Bohemia at 
Prague, proceeded to Frankfort, where he was ,-^2 

chosien emperor, under the name of Charles VII. 

The mareschal de Belleisle, who made a splendid figure at 
the inauguration of the new emperor^ seemed now in a fair way 
to complete his undertaking, more especially as he had found 
means to engage the Swedes in a war with the Russians, in 
order to prevent the latter from aiding the queen of Hungary. 

1 So the HonpiriaDs t^wvjt ctll tbeir tovereigni, whetlier mule or fema}^ , 
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But events suddenly look a new direction in Germany, as we 
ahall soon have an opportunity of observing. In die mean time 
we must turn our attention to die affiurs of dse north, and also 
take notice of those of England. 

After the peace of the year 1739, which was not very hon- 
ourable to the Russians or the Austrians, die Swedes, remem- 
bering with disgust die unfiivouraUe terms to which they had 
been constrained to agree at Nystadt, and influenced by Gallic 
intrigues, made preparations for a war with Russb. The em- 
press Aime, however, warded off die alorm till her deadi, in die 
autumn of 1740. This princess was not destitute of merit, 
either in a polidcal or private view ; but she had the weakness 
to suffer herself to be guided by die counsels of her favourite 
Biron, whose government in her name was inhumanly despotic. 
She was succMded by John, die son of her niece Anne, pmcess 
of Mecklenburg ; and Biron, by the appointment of his too 
indulgent patroness, assumed the regency during the minority 
of the new sovereign. But he was quickly deprived of that 
dignity, and baiushed to Siberia, by order of die princess, who 
dien took into her own hands die ,reins of government.— — 
Being unable to prevent the Swedes fixrni rushing into a war, 
die sent count Lasci against them widi a respectable army; and 
a batde ensued near WQmanstrand in Finland, to the advantage 
of the Russians. This was the only important event of the cam- 
paign; and it was soon followed bv a revolution at Petosbui^. 

The boyers and people, dissatisfied with die administration of 
die princess of Mecklenburg, who did not sufficiently attend to 
die pdttical concerns of her high ststion, and diowed a strong 
partiality to Germans and odier foreigners, turned their eyes 
towards Elizabeth, daughter of the great Peter. Lestocq, the 
phjTsician and fiivourite of this princess, exerted himself so stre* 
nuously in her behalf, while French gold was also employed for 
the promotion of her interest, diat she acquired die crown by a 
blooidless msurrection. She continued with success die war 
agakist Sweden, and insbtedon the acquiescence of diat court in 
har terms of pieace. A contest arising for the succession to the 
Swedish throne, she recommended Addphus Ushopof Lubeck, 
while die king of Denmark* proposed his son ; ano prince Fre- 
deric of Hesse-Cassel was supported in a similar claim by his 
iHide, then reigning. To smooth the way for die elevation of 
Adoiphus, Elizabeth at length consented to some restitutkxis, 
not indeed of former conquests, but bf the territories sdaed 
during the recent war ; and Adoiphus was declared heir to the 
Swedish crown. The czarina, at the same time, was more in* 

S Chrittian YI. an tmiable and patriotie prince, who lucoeeded his Mite Frederic I\^. 
iftl7«K 1 r » r^ T 
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clined to assist the Austrian jprbcess dian to grati^ ^ enmity 
of the French court asrainst her ; but she delayed ner determi- 
nation in that req>ect till she was better prepared to give pow- 
erful aid. 

The intimate connexion between England and the house of 
Austria, since the Revolution in 1688, cemented by the blood 
spilled during two long and desolating wars, in which the sub- 
jects of the two powers had greatly signalised themselves, by 
opposing the ambition of Louis XIV., made the people consider 
this connexion, and not altogether without reason, as essential 
to the preservation of the liberties of Europe, against the dan- 
^ous usurpations of the house of Bourbon. The English na- 
tion, therefore, warmly espoused die cause of the queen of Hun- 
gary ; and no sooner was it known that France, in vblation of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, had formed the project of dismember- 
ing the succession of Charles VL and placing a creature of her 
own upon the imperial throne, than the cry was loud for war, 
and for fulfilling to the utmost the treaties with the late empe- 
ror. The miscarriages in the West Indies were forgotten ; the 
increase of taxes, which had lately occasioned so much clamour, 
was disregarded ; and liberal subscriptions were opened, by 
private individuals, for the support of Maria-Theresa. 

George II., who seemed only to value the British crown as 
it augmented his consequence in Germany, was sufficiently dis- 
posed to enter into these views ; and although the imminent 
danger, to which his electoral dominions were exposed, induced 
him to submit to a treaty of neutrality for Hanover, that treaty 
did not affect him in his regal capacity. As king of Great 
Britain, he might still assist the queen of Hungary ; he mi^t 
even, it was said, subsidise his electoral troops to fieht me 
battles of Maria-Theresa. Of this he seemed convinced. But 
die leading members of the opposition in parliament had de- 
daimed so long, and so eloquently^ against continental connex* 
ions, that a change in his ministry was judged necessary before 
any effectual step could be taken. 

The parliamentary opposersof sir Robert Walpole had lately 
increased their strength, and redoubled their zeal and vehe* 
mence of attack, so as to alarm and confound his dependants 
and partisans. Even by his own account, *^the panic was so 
great among his friends, that they all declared that his retiring 
was become absolutely necessary,'' as the only means of carry- 
ing on the public business with efficacy. He was very unwil- 
ling to relinquish his power; but, when he found that «•« . « • 
he could not preserve a majority in the house of com- ^ ' 
mons, he consented to retire from the helm. In accepting tht 
resignation of a minister for whom he had a high regard^ tht: 
king was so affected that he shed tears, ^g^^ 
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On the retiring of sir Robert, who was ennobled as earl of 
Orford, the earl of Wilmington was appobted first lord of the 
treasury : Mr. Sandys, who had distinguished himself by his 
perseverance in opposing the minister, was declared chancellor 
of the exchequer : lord Carteret, die Cicero'of the house of 
peers, became secretary of state ; and the eloquent and patrio- 
tic Mr. Pulteney was restored to the dignity of a privy counsel- 
lor, and soon after created earl of Bath. Some changes of less 
consequence also took place. 

From the new ministry the most popular measures were ex- 
pected : nothing less was presumed on than a total renovation 
of the constitution. Various motions to this purport were ac- 
cordingly made in both houses : but, to the astonishment c^the 
nation, they were violently opposed, and (juashed, by the very 
men who had lately maintained the principles on which they 
were founded, and whose former speeches had suggested them. 
The most important of those motions were the three following: 
one for appointing a committee to bquire into the conduct of af- 
fairs during the last twenty years ; one for bringing in a bill to 
repeal the act for septennial parliaments ; and one for exclud- 
ing pensioners from the lower house. In this ministerial oppo- 
sition, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, and lord Carteret, particularly 
distinguished themselves. 

The eyes of the people were now opened ; and they disco- 
vered, that the men whom they had been accustomed to consider 
as incorruptible patriots, and who had so long distracted the 
councils of the nation with their thundering orations, were only 
the heads of an ambitious faction struggling for power, and 
ready, when gratified with a share in the honours and offices of 
the state, to espouse measures, and adopt maxims, which they 
had formerly reprobated, as pregnant with ruin and disgrace. 

This political apostacy was no less observable in their cmiduct 
with respect to foreign than domestic affairs. Though German 
subsidies, standing armies, and continental connexions, hadbeen 
the constant objects of their indignation, while out of place, and 
had furnished them with the occasion of some of the finest 
strokes of their popular eloquence, the new ministry extended 
their complaisance to their sovereign in all these particulars, 
much farther than their execrated predecessors. Beside provid- 
ing for the subsidies to Denmark and Hesse-Cassel, they pro- 
cured a vote of five hundred thousand pounds to the queen of 
Hungary : they augmented the land forces to sixty-two thousand 
five hundred men: they sent the earl of Stair into the Nether- 
lands with sixteen thousand British soldiers, to make a diversion 
in fovour of Maria- Theresa, even before they were assured of 
the concurrence of Holland ; and they ordered those troops to 
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be joined by six thousand Hessians, and sixteen thousand Han- 
overians, in British pay. This army, however, after much idle 
parade, went into winter quarters, without performing any thing 
of consequence ; the earl being employed during me greater 
part of the summer in fruitless negotiations with the Dutch, in 
order to induce them to fulfil their engagements with the late 
emperor. The campaign was more active in Germany. 

The good fortune of the elector of Bavaria terminated with 
his elevation to the imperial throne. He then received an ac- 
count of the loss of Lintz, though it was defended by a consi- 
derable French garrison. KevenhuUer, the Austrian general, 
who had performed this important service, having dislodged 
the Frehcti from all the strong holds of Upper Austria, entered 
the emperor's hereditary dominions, defeated mareschalThoring 
at Memberg, and took Munich. In the mean time prince Lob- 
kowitz, with eleven thousand foot and five thousand horse, was 
appointed to observe the motions of the French in Bohemia ; 
while prince Charles of Lorrain, at the head of thirty thousand 
infantry, and eighteen thousand cavalry, advanced against die 
Prussians and Saxons, who had invaded Moravia. They re- 
tired with precipitation, on his approach, and abandoned OI- 
mutz, which they had taken. 

This retreat was deemed an event of great importance by the 
Austrians, as it seemed to afford them an opportunity of uniting 
tiheir whole force against the French under Belleisle and Bro- 
glio, who were too strong for prince Lobkowitz singly. But 
uie active and enterprising king of Prussia, having received a 
numerous reinforcement under the prince of Anhault Dessau, 
marched to the assistance of his allies in Bohemia. By his ex- 
pedition and generalship, he arrived bdfore the intended junc- 
tion could be formed ; and, in order to prevent it, he gave bat- 
tle to prince Charles oi Lofrain at Czaslau. The disciplined 
troops on both sides were nearly equal ; but the Austrians had 
the advantage of a large body of barbarous irregulars, Croats, 
Pandours, Talpaches, who engaged with incredible fury^ The 
ranks of the Prussians were broken : the king left the field; 
and a total defeat must have ensued, had jiot the lust of plunder 
seized the Austrian irregulars at the sight of the Prussian bag- 
gam. Their example infected the regulars of the Austrian 
right wing, who also gave over the pursuit. The Prussian in- 
fantry took this opportunity of rallymg; they returned to the 
charge ; and, after an obstinate dispute, broke the m?iin body of 

S The first of these are the militia of Croatia. The Pandowrt are SoltTODians who inha- 
bit the oonfines of the Drave and SsTe ; they wear a long cloak, carry several pistols in thehr 
^rdle, and also make use of a sabre and poniard. The Talpachea are a sort of Hnqgarftn 
infantry, armed with a mosqaet, two pistols, and a sword. 

Vot.IV. bd r- I 
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the Austrian army, and obliged prince Charles to retire with the 
loss of four thousand men. 

The king of Prussia, though victorious, having soniie reason 
to suspect the sincerity of the court of France, began to turn 
his thoughts towards peace ; and, being no less politic tfian 
I 11 \r ^ brave, he concluded at Breslau, without copsuh- 
June 11, IN. j>. j^g jjjg ^jij^^ ^ advantageous treaty with the 

queen of Hungary. She ceded to him the Upper and Lower 
Silesia, w ith the county of Glatz } and he engaged to observe a 
strict neutrality during the war, and to withdraw his forces fipom 
her dominions within fifteen days after the ratification of the 
articles. A treaty of peace was concluded, neariy at the same 
time, between Maria Theresa and the king of Poland, to whom 
she yielded some districts in Bohemia, wnile he guarantied to 
her the possession of the rest of that kingdom. 

Upon the court of France, like a clap of thunder, came the 
intelligence of the treaty of Breslau : and the news which fol- 
lowed it did not contribute to alleviate the consternation occa- 
sioned by that blow. Belleisle and Broglio no sooner found 
themselves deserted by the Prussians, than they abandoned their 
magazines and heavy baggage, and retired with precipitation 
under the cannon of Prague. There they entrenched themselves 
in a kind of peninsulajr meadow, formed by the windki^ of the 
M oldau ; while the prince of Lorrain, having formed a junction 
with the Austrian army under Lobkowitz, encamped in sight of 
them, on the hills of Grisnitz. 

Finding themselves surrounded by superior forces, die French 
generals offered to evacuate Pra^e, Egra, and all the other 
places which they held in Bohemia, provided tiiey should be 
permitted to retire with their arms, ammunition, and ba^age. 
This proposal, though highly reasonable, was haughtily rejected 
by Maria Theresa, who insisted on their surrendering prisoners 
of war. Belleisle, who had assumed the command m Prague, 
treated the queen's demand with disdain ; assuring his master, 
that he apprehended nothing from the enemy but famine. The 
Austrian generals, though less skilful than brave, made him 
^nsible that their approaches were not to be slighted. By cut- 
ting off his supplies, tbey reduced him to the greatest necessi- 
ty, while they harassed his troops by very firequent assaults. 

To permit the surrender of so fine an army was deemed in- 
consistent with the honour and glory of the French nation, as 
well as with its interest Mareschal Maillebois, who com- 
manded the French forces on the Rhine, had therefore orders to 
march to therelief of Prague, at the head of forty thousand men. 
When he arrived at Amberg, he was joined by thirty thousand 
French and Imperialists from Bavaria, under Seckendorff and 
count Saxe. Thus reinforced, he entered Bohemia without re- 
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sistance. The prince of Lorrain now left eighteen thousand 
men to blockade the town, and advanced with me main body of 
the army toward the fix>ntiers of the kingdom, in order to op- 
pose Maillebois. At Hayd he was joined by the grand Austrian 
army under Kevenhuller, who had followed count Saxe and 
Seckendorflf from Bavaria. Meanwhile Belleisle and Broglio 
broke out of Prague, and marched to Leutmeritz ; and as Mail* 
lebob was dien in die nei^bourhood of Egra, a innction with 
him did not seem impracticable. But prince Charles, by taking 
possession of the passes in the interposmg mountains, defeated 
their scheme. Maillebois was under the necessity of returning 
to the Palatinate, whither he was followed, and harassed on his 
march, by the prince of Lorrain ; while Lobkowitz, with a 
strong detachment, obliged Belleisle and Broglio again to seek 
refuge in the capital of Bohemia. 

Soon after the renewal of die blockade, Broglio made his es- 
cape in disguise, and took the command of tlie French forces in 
the Palatinate, Maillebois being recalled ; so that the fate of 
Prague, toward which the eyes of all Europe were now turned, 
rested solely on the courage and conduct of Belleisle and the 
small remains of that gallant army, which' had given an empe- 
ror to Germany. All prospect of relief was cut off: a retreat 
seemed impossible ; and famine, accompanied with disease, its 
melancholy attcndsmt, made cruel havoc among the French 
troops. The intrepid spirit of Belleisle, however, which bore 
him up amid all his misfortunes, communicated itself to his offi- 
cers and soldiers; and few days passed without sallies, in which 
the French had generally the advantage. 

These sallies beingchiefly occasbned by the zeal of the French 
in attacking die Austrian magazines near the town, prince Lob- 
kowitz ordered them to be guarded by the flower of his army, in 
hopes that fatnine would soon compel the enemy to surrender at 
discretion. Now it was that Belleisle made known the resources 
<^his mnius. Having secredy formed the design of a retreat, he 
had with wonderful ailigence remounted his cavalry, and sent 
troops of them out every day to forage. At last, by ^ . 
making in one quarter of the town, a feint for a ge- ^® ™ ^* 
neral forage^ he marched out at another, with eleven thousand 
foot, and three thousand horse, and gained a day's march of 
prince Lobkowitz. The great extent of the walls of Prague had 
rendered this attempt the more practicable ; and the better to 
amuse the raemy, he left a small garrison in that city. He had 
ten leagues to march before he could reach the defiles. The 

Sound was covered with snow, the cold excessively intense; all 
e inhabitants of the country were his enemies, and the prince, 
with twelve thousand infsmtiy smd eight thousand cavalry,^hung 
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on his rear. Under all these advantages, however, he reach- 
ed the defiles with his army unbroken. And with so much judg- 
ment had he planned his route, that, although the Austrians oc- 
cupied all the passes on the two principal roads that led to £gra, 
he was enabled to continue his progress, by striking through 
frozen marshes, which had never perhaps before been trodden 
by the foot of man ; he himself always pointiqg the way, though 
confined to his coach or sedan by a violent rheumatism. After 
a fatiguing march of twelve days, he reached Egra, which was 
still in the hands of the French, and entered Alsace without the 
loss of a single man by the hands of the enemy, but of a thou- 
sand in consequence of the rigour of the season. 

We must now turn our attention toward Italy, where the war 
raged, during this campaign^ with no less violwce than in Ger- 
many. 

I have already observed, that, on the death of Charles VI., 
the king of Spain put in a claim to &e whole Austrian succes- 
sion, and that the king of Sardinia revived one to the Milanese 
duchy. Both afterward thought proper to moderate their pre- 
tensions. Tlie Spanish monarch seemed disposed to be satisfied 
with the Austrian dominions in Italy, which he intended to erect 
into a kingdom for Don Philip, his second son by the princess 
of Parma ; and his Sardinian majesty, alarmed at the encroach* 
ments of the house of Bourbon, ^tered into an aUiance with the 
(jueen of Hungary and the kimr of Great Britain, in considera- 
tion of an annual subsidy, and me cesbion of certain plaoes con- 
tiguous to his dominions, though without absolutely renoimciRg 
his antiquated claim to die duchy of Milan. The other Italian 
p>wers, affected, from fear, to remain neutral ; so that, wben a 
Dody of Spanish soldiers, under the duke de Montemar, landed 
on me coast of Tuscany, in the autumn of 1741, the grand ^uke, 
husband to the queen of Hungary, whose territories they canEie 
to invade, permitted them to pass l;hrough his dominions. The 
Genoese showed no less complaisance to another body of Spa- 
nish troops; the Venetians issued a declaration to the same pur- 
pose; and the pope, as the common father of Christendom, wiae- 
ty permitted ooth parties to take refuge alternately in dbe eode- 
siastical state, and treated both with equal cordiaJUty. Don 
Carlos, king of the Two Sicilies, while he declared himself neu- 
tral, resolved to abet the claims of his family to the duchies of 
Parma« Placentia, and Milan. But the appearance of an Eng- 
lish squadron before his capital, whk:h could soon have been 
laid in ashes, obliged him to submit, for a timey to a real neu- 
trality as unnatunu as that of the grand duke. \ 

This transaction, and others connected with it, wereatteoded 
with circumstances sufficiently interesting to merit detail j the 
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more especially , as they lead us into the line of the naval opera- 
tions of Great Britain in Europe. 

Admiral Haddock bad cruised in the Mediterranean ever 
since the rupture with Spain; and sir John Norris had repeat- 
edly threatened the coasts of that kingdom, with a considerable 
armament, without achieving any memorable enterprise. At 
length the former of these officers seemed to have an opportunity 
of distinguishing hbnself and effectually serving his country. As 
he lay at Gibrsdtar, with twelve stout ships, he was informed, 
that a sti?ong fleet commanded by Don Joseph Navarro, with 
two hundred transports, and fifteen thousand soldiers on board, 
had passed the Strait in the night. He immediately stood to 
sea. He came up with the enemy, and was preparing to en- 
gage, when a French squadron, from Toulon, stood in between 
die hostile fleets with a flag of truce; and the commander sent a 
message to die £nglish admiral, intimating that, as the French 
and Spaniards were engaged in a joint expedition, he was under 
the necessity of acting in concert with his master's allies. This 
unexpected interposition prevented an engagement, and the 
Spanish admiral proceeded with his convoy. 

Worn out with years, and chagrined by repeated disappoint- 
ments, Haddock resigned the command of the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean to rear admiral Lestock, who was soon join- 
ed by seven ships of the line, under vice-admiral Matthews, a 
brave wd able officer. Beside being appointed commander in 
chief on that station, Matthews was invested with full powers to 
treat with aU the princes and s^tes of Italy, as his Britannic 
maJQsQr's minister. In this double capacity, he watched the 
niotions of the Spaniards both by sea and land ; and understand- 
ing that a body of die troops of Don Carlos, notwithstanding 
his pr^nded wuAralily, had joined die Spanish army, he sent 
commodore Marian with an English squadron into the hay of 
Naples, with orders to bombard that city, unless the king would 
withdmw his troops, and sign a promise, that they should not 
act in conjunction with Spain durit^ the war. The inhabutands 
QJT Naples were thrown into the utmost consternation, at this un- 
e^pec^ visit; and the king, being sensiUe that his ci^ital, oa- 
tun^y much exposed by its asemding situation, was not in a 
state of defence, tboiig^ proper tp comply with the ccxiditions. 
He at first called an extraordinaiy counqH, wbich held several 
consullatiens, without coming to any fixed resolution. At 
length tltf British commodore, who had dropped anchor before 
the loiwn at four in the afternoon, by a noble boldness put an 
crA to farther hesitation. On receiving an ambiguous answer, 
he putted out his watch, and fixing it to dw mab-mast, sternly 
replied, that the council must come to a final determioatkin with* 
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in an hoWi otherwise he should be obliged to execute his orders, 
which were absolute. The kin^s promise of neutrality was im« 
mediately sent ; and the English fleet left the ba^ brfore mid- 
night History affords few instances of such decision and des- 
patch in affairs of equal importance. 

As a prelude to the signing of this forced neutrality, which 
disconcerted the schemes of the court of Madrid, die Spanish 
army under the duke de Montemar, had been obliged to retreat 
toward the frontiers of Naples, before the king of Sardinia, and 
count Traun, the Austrian general. Meanwhile, Don Philip, 
for whose a^mndisemeot the war had been undertaken, invad- 
ed Savoy with an army which he had led through France, and 
soon made himself master of that duchy. Alarmed at this irrup- 
tion, and anxious for the safety of his more valuable dominions, 
ihe king of Sardinia returned widi his forces to the defence of 
Piedmont, which the Spaniards in vain attempted to enter. 
And count Traun founa himself sufficiently strong, after the 
king of the two Sicilies had withdrawn his troops, to maintain 
his ground, durine; the remainder of the campaign, against die 
Spanish army under the count de Gages, who was sent to su- 
persede the duke de Montemar. 

The Spaniards, b a word, had little reason to boast of dieir 
success in Italy; where their armies were reduced to great dis- 
tress, by the vigilance of the British fleet in cutting off their 
supplies. The queen of Hungary, now all-victorious in Ger- 
many, was in possession of the territories of the emperor ; so 
that die French, weary of supporting that prince, in whose 

1743 ^^^^ ^^^y ^^ 1^^ ^ ff^^^ number of dieir best 
^*^* * troops, at last made proposals of peace on equitable, 
or rather humiliating, terms. This condescension was the more 
remarkable, as the councils of the court of Versailles were no lon- 
ger influenced by the mild spirit of cardinal Fleury. Helmd died, 
at a very advanced age, in the beginning of the present year. 

But Maria-Theresa, elate with ner unexpected success, and 
rendered confluent by the support of so powerful an ally as die 
king of Great Britain, rejected all pacific propositions ; while 
lord Carteret, who now acted as prime minister to Greorge IL, 
and who had formerly declaimed with so much violence against 
continental connexions, could now see nothing but triumphs to 
be acquired in Flanders, though the Dutch had not yet engaged 
to take part in the war. He therefore urged die necessity of 
maintaining die balance of power in Europe. In vain did die 
popular party in parliament reply, that this balance was no long- 
er in danger ; that the queen of Hungary herself was now suffi- 
ciendy strong to protect all her dominions; that she had only to 
restore peace to Germany, in order to be enabled to drive the 
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Spaniards out of Italy; and that England, instead of rousing 
the jealousy of other states, by lavishing its blood and treasure 
in feeding the pride of an ambitious woman, ought to direct all 
its force against Spain, the only power with whom it was actu- 
ally at war, and in whose humiliation it was particularly inter- 
ested. These arguments met with little attention. The king 
of Great Britain was fired with the thirst of military glory ; 
and the king of France, finding that peace could not be obtain- 
ed for the emperor, made preparations for prosecuting the war 
with vigour. 

In the mean time, the good fortune of the queen of Hungary 
continued to attend her. In Bavaria, Charles of Lorrain de- 
feated the imperialists near Braunau, and took possession of 
their camp; while prince Lobkowitz, marching firom Bohemia, 
drove the French from all their posts in the Upper Palatinate. 
These two generals afterward obliged Broglio to abandon a 
strong camp which he occupied at Pladling on the Danube, and 
to retire with precipitation toward the Rhine ; the Austrian ir- 
regulars harassing him on his march, and cutting off a multi- 
tude of his men. When he reached Donawert, he was joined by 
twelve thousand men under count Saxe : yet he did not think 
proper to hazard an engagement, his main body being almost 
ruined. He retreated before prince Charles to Heilbron ; and 
the emperor, abandoned by his allies, and stripped of his domi- 
nions, took refuge in Frankfort, where he lived m indigence and 
obscurity. 

The operations on the side of Flanders, during this campaign, 
were far from being unimportant, though they were less deci- 
sive The British and Hanoverian troops, commanded by the 
earl of Stair, and the Austrian; under the duke d'Aremberg, be^ 
gan their march early in the year, firom the Low Countries to- 
ward Germany. Louis ordered the duke de Noailles to assem- 
ble a great Force on the Maine, to prevent them from joining the 
prince of Lorrain ; while he sent another army under the mares- 
chal de Coigny into Alsace, in order to oppose that prince, if he 
should attempt to pass the Rhine. Having secured the towns of 
Spire, Worms, and Oppenheim, Noailles crossed the Rhine, and 
posted himself above Frankfort. The earl of Stair advanced 
toward him, and encamped at Killenbach, between the river 
Maine and the forest of Darmstadt From this situation he 
moved to Aschaffenburg, with a view of securing the navigation 
of the Upper Maine, which was necessary for the conveyance of 
forage and provisions firom Franconia« But he was anticipated 
by £e vigilance and activity of the enemy; for Noailles, posted 
on the opposite aide of the river, had already gained possession 
of the principal posts, so as to cut off all supplies, 
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When his Britannic majesty, attended by his second son the 
duke of Cumberland, and lord Carteret, arrived in the camp of 
the allies, he found the army, amounting to about forty thousand 
men, eager for battle, but in great want of provisions. The 
French general had taken his measures so wisely, that it was 
thought the confederates would be forced to surrender prisoners 
of war, or be cut to pieces in their retreat. A retreat, however, 
was resolved upon, both as necessary to procure subsistence, and 
to form a junction with twelve thousand Hessians and Hanove- 
rians, who had reached Hanau, and were exposed to great dan- 
ger. The troops were accordingly ordered to strike their tents, 
and to begin an expeditious march. Their route lay between a 
mountain and the river Maine, over which the French had been 
unaccountably permitted to erect several bridges. The allies 
were annoyed in their march, by the enemy's cannon on the op- 
posite banks ; and the French general, with a part of the main 
body of his army, marching over the brides, took possession of 
the village of Dettin^n, in front of the allies, while in their rear 
a detachment occupied AschaiTenburg, which they had aban- 
doned. 

Having made these dispositions, which he flattered him- 
self would oblige his adversaries to attack him under great dis- 
advantage, the duke de Noailles repassed the Maine, the better 
to observe the motions of the hostile troops, and to bring for- 
ward the remainder of his forces. Meanwhile the duke de 
Grammonty his nephew and lieutenant-general, who was sta- 
tioned at Dettingen with thirty thousand men, and all the young 
Senerals and princes of the bloody ^ger to engage, passed the 
efile behind which they were posted, and advanced into a small 
T ^OA xr Q plain, where the allies had formed themselves in 
june^. IN. :>• ^^j^^ ^f jj^^g Noailles, who was still on the 

other side of the river, beheld this motion with grief and aston- 
ishment, and made all the haste possible to form a new disposi* 
tion. But he came too late to repair the mistake that had been 
committed ; for although the French charged with great impe- 
tuosity, and the household troops put the Austrian cavalry into 
disorder, the British and Hanoverian infantry, animated by the 
presence of their sovereign (who rode between the lines with 
his sword drawn,) stood firm as a rock, and poured forth an 
incessant fire, which nothing could resist By a masterly ma- 
noeuvre, on the approach of the French cavalry, led by the nobi- 
lity and princes of the blood, who rushed on in seeming despe- 
ration, those intrepid battalions opened their lines, and, after- 
ward closing again, made great havoc in that gallant body. — 
Terror now seized the whole French army; and Noailles found 
himself under the necessity of precipitately retreating over the 
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Maine, after five thousand of his men had been killed, wounded, 
or made prisoners^. Had he been warmly pursued, the victory 
of the allies would probably have been complete. The earl of 
Stair proposed such a measure ; but his sovereign, happy in 
having bravely extricated himself from one imminent diinger, 
did not choose to rush into another. He was afraid of an am^ 
buscade. His troops had received little sustenance for some 
days: they had had fatiguing marches; they had been many hours 
under arms ; and the enemy had still a superior army, and a 
great train of artillery, it was said, to dispute the passage of 
the river. 

These military considerations may be thought sufficient to ac- 
count for the caution of the king — whose loss, in killed and 
wounded, amounted to three thousand men — without the inter- 
vention of invidious political motives. And it must be admitted, 
even by those who blame his conduct, and think the French 
might have been totally routed in their first confusion, that tl>e 
circumstance of his being only an ally, and not a principal in 
the war, was a strong argument for his not riskinp^ too much. 
, Happy would it have been for his kingdom, if the same pru- 
dence had restrained him from taking so active a part in a 
quarrel, in which he was not immediately interested ! — He dined 
on the field of battle, and in the evening prosecuted his march 
to Hanau ; recommending his sick and wounded to the care of 
the duke of Noailles, who treated them with great humanity 
and tenderness*. 

The king was no sooner joined by the expected reinforcement 
at Hanau than the earl of Stair proposed, that, as the numbers 
on both sides were nearly equal, the French should be attacked 
by passing the Maine. But, to the surprise of ail Europe, no 
such attempt was niade. George, flattered with humiliating 
proposals of peace from the emperor, became every day more 
irresolute. Even after the retreat of the duke de Noailles, who 

4 Mem. de Nmillet, tome iy.— Voltaire.— Tindal. 

5 The character of Adrian Maurice, duke de Noaillet, who united the talents of the con- 
summate general to those of the uhle statesman, at the same time that he successfully cul- 
tivated litei-ature, and acquired the reputation d a good citizen, is one of the most amiable 
aod exalted of the agf* in which he lived. He enjoyed in a very hiffh degree the confidence 
of Louis XV. and delivered his sentiments to his sovereign, in a variety o? letters and memo- 
rials OB the most important subjects, with an honest frcMoro that is almost unexampled in a 
subject and a courtier. [See thu third and fourth volumes of a curious work, entitled Ms^ 
motret PoUHqvet et ^Chtaires, compot^g tur tea Piicet ariginalet {recueHHei pur Adrian 
Maurice f Due de ^^oaiUe9, Maretchal de France et Mirdetre ttEtat,) par VAoM MUot] 
Without tly* adduction of olhvr instances, nothing can show in a stronger light the magnani- 
mity^and disinterestedness of this nobleman, than his recommending to the king count Saxe, 
as the person in his service most capable of repairing the misforttiites of France. Experi- 
ence proved that the justness of his discernment was equal to the uprightness of his inten- 
tions; and degenerate ages must contemplate with astonbhment a courtier who dared to 
fpcak troth to* his prince, a statesman whose supreme object was the good of bis country, and 
a general whose soal was soperior to jealousy. 
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was under the necessity of marching to the assistance of ma- 
reschal Coigny, in Upper Alsace, which was threatened by 
prince Charles of Lorrain, no effort was made to disperse or 
destroy the body of observation left under count Saxe; and al- 
though the allied army was reinforced with twenty thousand 
Dutch auxiliaries in September, it was early distributed into 
winter quarters, without performing any thing of consequence 
after the victory of Dettingen. 

The earl of Stair was so dissatisfied with this inaction, that he 
resigned in disgust ; and the duke de Noailles, who had appre- 
hended the greatest disasters, unacquainted with the restraints 
imposed upon the British commander, felicitated his master, 
with that modesty which is peculiar to real merit, that he had 
not to deal with an Eugene, a Marlborough, or a Starembcrg ; 
otherwise the issue of the campaign must nave been very differ- 
ent. The duke effectually defeated the designs of prince Charles 
upon Alsaee ; but he could not prevent Mentzel, the famous 
partisan, from making an irruption, with four thousand Aus- 
trian irregulars, into Lorrain and Luxemburg, where he com- 
mitted terrible depredations. 

The campaign in Italy was not more decisive, though its be^ 
ginning promised the most vigorous exertions. Count de 
Gages, who commanded the Spanish army in the province of 
Bologna, passing the Panaro in February, attacked the Austrian 
and Piedmontese forces, under count Traun, at Campo Santo, 
where a desperate battle was fought, but without any decided 
advantage, both sides claiming the victory. Gages, however 
found himself under the necessity of repassing the Panaro; and 
his army being much weakened by desertion, he retired to 
Rimini. He there fortified his camp,' and remained unmolested 
till October, when prince Lobkowitz, having succeeded Traun 
in the command of the Austrian army, entered Romagna, and 
obliged the Spanish general to retreat to Fano. Gages after- 
ward took post at Pesaro, fortifying the passes of the Foglia. 

The season was so far in the decline, before the Spanish 
army in Savoy, under Don Philip^ entered upon action, tliatthe 
campaign on the side of Piedmont was distinguished by no im- 
portant event. This inaction was occasioned by a secret nego- 
tiation between the house of Bourbon and the king of Sardinia ; 
and notwithstanding the encomiums that have been paid to the 
fidelity of that prince, he would have entered into the views of 
France and Spain, if they had complied with his demands, or 
if the queen of Hungary had not agreed to more advantageous 
terms than they were willing to grant. 

These negotiations produced the treaty of Worms; by which 
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his Sardinian majesty renounced his pretensions to the duchy of 
Milan, and guarantied anew the Pragmatic Sanction. Maria- 
Theresa, beside relinquishing in his favour all title to the town 
and marquisate of Final, then possessed by th^ republic of Ge- 
noa, but on which she had some claims, agreed to put him in 
FDSsession of the Vigevanesco, with that part of the duchy of 
avia which lies between the Po and the Tesino, and to cede to 
him the towns of Placentia and Bobbio, with all the territory 
from the source of the Nura to the lake Maggiore, and the fron- 
tiers of the Swiss Cantons. She farther engaged to maintain 
thirty thousand men in Italy, as soon as the situation of her af- 
fairs in Germany would permit : and the king, on condition of 
his receiving from Great Britain an annual subsidy of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, obliged himself to keep up an 
army of forty thousand foot and five thousand horse. 

This treaty, which dissipated all hopes, of peace, and the 
haughty behaviour of the queen of Hungary, who not only re- 
fused to listen to any reasonable terms or accommodation with 
the emperor, but avowed her purpose of keeping possession of 
Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, as an indemnification for the 
loss of Silesia, produced a great change in the sentiments of the 
principal German powers. Their jealousy of the ambition of 
the house of Austria revived; and their pride was wounded by 
the degradation of the imperial dignity in the person of Charles 
VII. now no better than an illustrious beggar, depending on the 
bounty of France for a precarious subsistence. They resolved 
to interpose in favour of the head of the empire, whose misfor- 
tunes had awakenfsd their compassion. The court of Versailles, 
ever watchful, encouraged these new dispositions ; and a secret 
negotiation was begun with the distressed emperor, the elector 
Palatine, the king of Sweden (as landgrave of Hesse-Cassel), 
and the king of Prussia, who dreaded the speedy loss of his late 
conquests, unless the growing power of Maria-Theresa should 
be restrained. The issue of this negotiation, which was conduct- 
ed by Chavigni, the French minister at the imperial court, or 
rather asylum, in Frankfort, we shall afterward have q ^g 
occasion to notice. In the mean time a family-compact 
(or perpetual alliance and mutual guaranty of possessions and 
claims) was formed between France and Spain at Fontainbleau^. 
and great preparations were made for caarying on the war with 
vigour both by sea and land. Twenty thousand French soldiers, 
under the prince of Conti, were ordered to join Don Philip in 
Savoy; and the Frendh and Spanish squadrons at Toulon were 
commanded to act in concert, and attempt to recover the sove- 

6 One of the princiDal artieles of thistreatv imported, that nopeao« should be coododal 
unless Gibraltar should be restored to Spam. Mem. de Noailles. 
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rcignty of the Mediterranean. If successful, they were to join 
the Brest fleet; and, having established a superiority in the 
Channel, to assist in a projected invasion of England. 

That enterprise, which had for its remote object the re-esta- 
blishment of the house of Stuart, was more immediately plan- 
ned with a view of obliging the king of Great Britain to recal his 
troops from the continent, and apply his attention to the defence 
of his own dominions, instead of engaging in the support of fo- 
reign powers. A correspondence was accordingly re-opened 
with the English and Scottish Jacobites, who readily ofiFered 
their assistance, and magnified the public discontents, at the 
same time that they endeavoured to inflame them. The real 
discontents, however, were very great. The people were en- 
raged at the mysterious inaction of the last campaign, which 
they justly ascribed to the influence of German counsels, and 
tlie political situation of George II. as elector of Hanover. Nor 
were they less dissatisfied at the prospect of the continuance of 
a bloody and expensive war, in which Great Britain was likely 
to become a principal instead of an ally, after an honourable peace 
might have been concluded with the emperor, and the queen of 
Hungary secured in the possession of all the Austrian domi- 
nions in Germany, except Silesia, which she had ceded to the 
king of Prussia. A general disgust at the measures of the court 
prevailed. 

Encouraged by these favourable appearances, the paucity of 
troops in England, and the assurances of a powerful support 
from the gentry and the people, Louis entered seriously into 
the views of the cardinal de Tencin, who had projected the en- 
terprise; and sanguine hopes were entertained of the elevation 
of the pretender to the British royalty. Tencin was warmly 
attached to the Stuart family, by whose interest he had been 
raised to the purple; and having taken the lead in the Frencli ad- 
ministration, on ihe death of cardinal Fleury, he was ambitious 
of showing his gratitude to his friends, and at the same time of 
serving his master, by giving a new king to Great Britain. 

Nor did such a revolution seem impossible, with the force that 
was prepared, to those who were best acquainted with the situa- 
tion of this kingdom, if France had possessed the sovereignty of 
the sea. Fifteen thousand men were assembled in Picardy, under 
count Saxe; and a number of transjorts were collected at Calais, 
Dunkirk, and Boulogne. Charles Edward, eldest son of the 
chevalier de St. George, and to whom that prince had delegated 
1 744. ^^^ pretensions, left Rome, and arrived in the French 
^' ^' ' camp. A descent was to be made on the coast of 

Kent; and M. de Roquefeuille, with twenty ships of war, sailed 
exultingly up the Channel, to protect the transports and cover 
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the landing of the mx>ps. Seven thousand men were embark- 
ed, and the first division of the transports put to sea; but a sud- 
den storm arising, they were driven back upon the French coast. 
Many of them were shattered; some of the lai^est, with all the 
TTien, were lost; and a superior English fleet, commanded by sir 
Jc!m Norris, obliged M. de Roquefeuille to retire with precipi- 
tation to Brest ; so that the young pretender, after having a 
sight of the promised land, found himself under the necessity of 
waiting for a more favourable state of afiairs, before he could 
attempt the recovery of the throne of his ancestors. 

The alarm occasioned by this formidable, though abortive, en* 
terprise, united the Whigs in the firm support of the existing 
government. They were made sensible, mat their opposition 
to some unpopular measures, and their political jealousies of 
each other, had been represented by the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain as a proof of their dislike to the reigning family ; and that 
the chevalier de St George had founded his hopes of success 
chiefly on the division among the friends of the Protestant suc- 
cession. This appeared by a letter which he wrote to John duke 
of Argyle, an inconsistent but zealous Whig, whom the Jacobites 
supposed to be ready for a revolt, on account of the violence of 
his speeches in parliament, and whom the pretender requested 
to dictate his own terms. But that harmony was of short du- 
ration. The intelligence which soon arrived of a naval engage- 
ment in the Mediterranean, and the Judicial proceedings relative 
to it, gave rise to new divisions andf discontents. 

In consequence of the late alliance between France and Spain, 
the admirals of the combined fleet, in the harbour of Toulon, re- 
solved to give battle to that of England, by which they had been 
blocked up,and which prevented them from carrying provisions 
or military stores to the Spanish armies in Italy. The Spanish 
squadron, commanded by Don Joseph Navarro, consisted of six- 
teen sail of the line (though only twelve were fully manned ;) 
aiyl the French squadron, under M. de Court, of fourteen sail 
of the line, four frigates, and three fire ships. On the other 
hand, the British admirals, Matthews and Lestock, had the 
command of twenty-eight sail of the line, six ships of fifty guns, 
four frigates, and two fire ships ; a force which, if a misunder- 
standing had not prevailed between those officers, might have 
utterly ruined the associated fleets. 

Matthews, as soon as he saw the French and Spanish fleets 
quit the road of Toulon, weighed anchor from the bay of Hieres, 
and bore down upon them. An enfjagement ensued, in which 
he behaved with great gallantry. But he was ill sup- p « ■ « 
ported by his captains, and Lestock, with his whole 
division, remained all the time at a distance ; so that the contest 
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was long doubtful, and only the most vigorous exertions could 
have saved the ships that were engaged frotn being taken or de- 
stroyed. Victory, however, at last declared in favour of Mat- 
thews. The combined fleet, after an action of six hours, was 
oblip:ed to retreat, with the loss of one ship of the line, named 
the Poder. The Royal Philip, another disabled ship, might also, 
it is supposed, have been taken, had the English admiral con- 
tinued the chase; but his orders to guard the coasts of Italy being 
positive, he did not think himself at liberty to neglect that im- 
portant object, and run the hazard of being drawn down the 
Strait, for the precarious possibility of making a single prize, 
the other ships of the enemy sailing too fast to leave him any 
hope of coming up with them. 

The loss of this opportimity of breaking the naval power of 
the house of Bourbon occasioned loud complaints in r.ngland; 
and the failure of the British fleet to destroy that of the enemy 
became the subject of a parliamentary inquiry. From a com- 
mittee of the house of commons, the matter was referred to* a 
court martial. Several captains were convicted of misbeha- 
viour, and subjected to different degrees of punishment : but, to 
the astonishment of the public, Lestock was fully acquitted, and 
Matthews declared incapable of serving for the future in his 
majesty's navy ; though it was evident to every unprejudiced 
mind, that Lestock, by keeping aloof, when he had it in his 
power to engage, was not only the cause of the miscarriage 
complained of, but of exposing the British fleet to the most im- 
minent danger, in order to gratify his vindictive spirit ; while 
Matthews, rushing into the heat of action, fought like a hero, 
and discovered a noble zeal for the service of his king and 
country. Such ridiculous things, as experience has since re- 
peatedly proved, are courts martial in factious times ! 

Before these judicial proceedings were finished, mutual de- 
lyj , clarations of war had been issued by the kings of 

^^^ • France and England, who thenceforth became in sonae 
measure principals in the continental quarrel, the court of Ver- 
sailles having also declared war in form against her Hungarian 
majesty. Louis accused George of having violated the compact 
for the neutrality of Hanover, of dissuading the queen from 
coming to an accommodation with the emperor, and of blocking 
up the ports and disturbing the commerce of France. His Bri- 
tannic majesty recriminated, by accusing the French king of 
violating the rragmatic Sanction ; of attempting to destroy the 
balance of power in Europe, by dismembering the Austrian 
succession; of assisting the Spaniards, the avowed enemies of 
England, both secretly and openly, in contempt of the faith of 
treaties; of harbouring the pretender, and furnishing him with 
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a fleet and army to invade Gireat Britain; and of committing ac- 
tual hostilities on the British fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Both parties had formed the most sanguine and not ill* grounded 
hopes of success ; the king of Great Britain depended on the 
valour of his troops, the hearty co-operation of the Dutch, and 
the vigorous exertions of the court of Vienna ; the house of 
Bourbon on the new alliances they were forming in Germany, 
and the vast preparations they had made for prosecuting the 
war, both in Italy and the Low Countries. 

The campaign in Italy began early on the side of Piedmont. 
Don Philip, being joined by the prince of Conti, passed the 
Var, which descends fromvthe Alps, and falls into the sea of Ge- 
noa a little below the city of Nice. The whole county of Nice 
submitted. But before the confederates could advance so far as 
they wished, they had to force the Piedmontese entrenchments 
at Villa Franca, and afterwards to reduce the castle of Mon- 
tauban, situated among rocks, which form a chain of almost in- 
accessible ramparts. All these difficulties, however, were sur- 
mounted by the valour of the French and Spaniards, though not 
without great loss. Their intention was, to penetrate into the 
duchy of Milan through the Genoese territories ; a measure 
that would have been attended with pernicious consequences to 
the queen of Hungary and the king of Sardinia. Admiral Mat- 
thews, who had by this time returned to the coast of Italy, 
therefore sent a spirited message to the senate of Genoa, decla- 
ring, that if the confederate army should be suffered to pass 
through the dominions of tlie republic, he must consider it as a 
breach of her neutrality, and would be under the necessity of 
immediately commencing hostilities against her subjects. 

Alarmed' at this menace, the Genoese, though secretly in 'the 
interest of the house of Bourbon, prevailed upon Philip and the 
prince to choose another route. They accordingly defiied ofi' 
toward Piedmont, by the way of Briancon, and attacked the 
strong post of Chateau-Dauphin, where the. king of Sardinia 
commanded in person. It was carried after a desperate attack, 
in which the officers and soldiers of the two confederate, yet 
rival nations performed wonders. " We may behave as well 
as the French,'^ said the count de Campo Santo to the marquis 
de las Minas; who commanded under Philip; ^^ but we cannot 
behave better.'' — ** This has been,'' says the prince of Conti, 
in a letter to Louis, ** one of the most hot and brilliant actions 
that ever happened : the troops have shown a courage more 
than human^. The valour and presence of mind of M. c|e 

7 They had t^ie boldness to clamber up rocks of an|ezti*aordinar7 height, moanted with 
caonoDy and to pa« through the cmhraBures when the guoi retoUod. 
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Chevert chiefly decided the advantage. I recommend to you 
M. de Solemi and the Chevalier de Modena. La Carte is 
killed. Your majesty, knowing the value of friendship, will 
feel ho>y much I am affected by his loss !'' History records 
with particular pleasure such expressions of generosity and 
sympathy as do honour to the human character. The appeal 
of the prince to the heart oC Louis is elegant and emphatic. 

After losing the important pass of Chateau-Dauphin, and an- 
other called the Barricades, the kii^g of Sardinia, not beingr in a 
condition to hazard a battle, drew off his troops and artillery 
from the frontiers, in order to cover his capital. He took post 
at Saluzzo, to the southward of Turin; while the confederates, 
having made themselves masters of the castle of Demont, situa- 
ted on a rock in the valley of Stura, and deemed impregnable, 
invested the strong town of Coni, the possession of which was 
necessary to open a passage into the duchy of Milan. The 
king, being reinforced by ten thousand Austrians under Palla- 
vicini, resolved to attempt the relief of the place. He accord- 
ingly advanced, in September, with a superior force, and at- 
tacked the French and Spaniards in their entrenchments. But 
after an obstinate engagement, in which valour and conduct 
were equally conspicuous on both sides, he was obliged to retire, 
with the loss of four thousand men, to his camp in the valley d[ 
Murasso. The loss of the enemy was little inferior. And his 
Sardinian majesty having found means to reinforce the garrison 
of Coni, and also to convey into the town a supply of provi- 
sion^, Don Philip and the prince of Conti were obliged to raise 
the siege, which they had continued till the latter part of No- 
vember, to the great injury and diminution of their army. 

Having destroyed the fortifications of Demont in their retreat, 
they utterly evacuated Piedmont, and took up their winter- 
quarters in Dauphine. But the Spaniards still continued in 
possession of Savoy, which they fleeced without mercy*. 

The campaign in the south of Italy, was also distinguished 
by a diversity of fortune. Don Carlos having, in violaticm d 
his forced neutrality, joined the Spanish army with twenty-five 
thousand men, prince Lobkowitz, the Austrian (^neral, was 
ordered to invade the kingdom of Naples. He accordingly left 
the neighbourhood of Rome, and advanced toward Velitri, near 
which die confederates were posted. While the two armies lay 
in sight of each other, prince Lobkowitz sent a strong detach- 
ment into the province of Abruzzo, where they distributed a 
manifesto, in the name of her Hungarian majesty, exhorting the 
inhabitants to throw off the Spanish yoke, and put themselves 

8 Voltaire.— MiHot'Sniollct.—Conliii. of R«pin,|vol. ix.— The two last volaracs 
this CoDtinaatioD vert written by the late Mr. Guthrie, though they bear the name of Tinda 
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again under the protection of the house of Austria. That mea- 
sure, however, was attetided Mrith very little success, the Nca- 
]>olitans showing no inclination to rebel. Lobkowitz therefore 
collected his forces, and resolved to make an attack upon the 
head-quarters of the enemy at Velitri. This enterprise he 
committed to Ulysses Maximilian, count Brown, an able and 
active general; and, to promote the success of the scheme, he 
amused the enemy with ambiguous motions. At the head of six 
thousand select warriors, the count surprised Velitri in the 
night; and the duke of Modena and the kins^ of the Two Sici- 
lies were in great danger of being made pnsoners. They es- 
caped with difficulty to the quarters of the count de Gages, who 
performed on this occasion the part of a great captam. He 
rallied the fugitives, removed the panic which had begun to 
prevail in the camp, and made a masterly disposition for cut- 
ting off the communication of the detachment of the enemy with 
the main body. Count Brown, therefore, apprehending that he 
might be surrounded, thought proper to attempt a retreat This 
he effected with skill and gallantry, canying away copious 
spoils. Three thousand of the Spaniards and Neapolitans are 
said to have been killed in this nocturnal encounter, and eight 
hundred were taken. The Austrians lost only about six hun- 
dred men ; but the failure of the enterprise, and the heats of 
autumn, proved fatal to their hopes. Prince Lobkowitz seeing 
his army daily mouldering awav, without the chance of its be- 
ing recruited, decamped from Fiola; and passing the Tiber at 
the Ponte Molle (ancientlj^ known by the name of Pons Mil- 
vius), which he had just time to break down behind him when 
the enemy's vanguard appeared, he crossed the mountains of 
Gubio, and arrived^ by tfie way of Viterbo, in the Bolognese 
territory. 

The queen of Hungary and her allies were not more success- 
ful in Germany and the Low Countries. But considering the 
unexpected confederacy that was formed against them, and the 
inferiority of their generals, they had little reason to complain 
of fortune. The negotiations at Frankfort being brought to an 
issue, a treaty was there concluded, through the influence of 
France. Its declared object was to restore the imperial dignity 
and tfie tranquillity of Germany ! the contracting powers en- 
gaging either to persuade or oblige the queen of Hungary to 
acknowledge the title of Charles VlJ., to give up the archives 
of the empire, still in her possession, and evacuate Bavaria ; 
the emperor's claims on the Austrian succession to be settled by 
a friendly compromise, or juridical decision. So far the con- 
federacy seemed laudable. But, by a separate article, which 

Vot. IV. F f 
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breathed a very different spirit, the king, of Prussia engaged to 
put the emperor in possession of Bohemia, and to guaranty to 
him Upper Austria, as soon as conquered, on condition that he 
should give up to his Prussian majesty the town and circle of 
Konigingratz, in its whole extent, with all the country situated 
between the frontiers of Silesia and the river Elbe, and from 
Konigingratz to the confines of Saxony. Frederic, however, 
by previous agreement, and a separate treaty with the court of 
Versailles, was not obliged to take arms, until he should see 
France act with vigour. 

To procure the ready co-operation of this politic, ambitious, 
and powerful prince, Louis put himself at the head of his army 
in Flanders, consisting of a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
as early as the season would permit, and invested Menin. The 
duke de Noailles, and the celebrated count Saxe, now a mares- 
chal of France, commanded under him, and carried every thing 
before them. Menin surrendered in seven days. Ypres, Fort 
Knocke, and Ftomes, were reduced with almost equal facility. 
And the king entered Dunkirk in triumph^ while the allied 
army, to the number of seventy thousand men, unable to ob- 
struct his progress, continued posted behind the Scheld. 

But Louis was isoon obli^d to quit this scene of conquest, and 
hasten to the defence of his own dominions. Having received 
intelligence that prince Charles of Lorrain had passed the Rhine, 
and entered Alsace at the head of sixty thousand men, he des- 
patched the duke de Noailles with forty thousand to join the 
mareschal de Coigni, who commanded in that province, while 
he himself followed with a farther reinforcement: leaving mares- 
chal Saxe, with the remainder of his army^ to oppose &e allies 
in the Netherlands. The masterly movements of that consum- 
mate general, and the want of concert between the Austrian and 
English commanders, d'Arembergand Wade, prevented them 
from gaining any advantage during the campaign, though now 
greatly superior in force. 

Before the duke de Noailles could form a junction with Coig- 
ni, the prince of Lorrain had taken Weissenburg, and laid all 
Lower Alsace under contribution. At Metz the king of France 
was seized with a fever, which threatened his life, and retarded 
the operations of his generals. Meanwhile prince Charles, be- 
ing apprised of the irruption of the Prussians into Bohemia, re- 
passed the Rhine in sight of a superior army, and hastened to 
the relief of that kingdom. Louis, after his recovery, formed 
the siege of Freyburg; and the reduction of thb important place, 
by the famous engineer count Lowendahl, who had entered into 
tlie French service, concluded the business of the campaign on 
the side of Alsace, 
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The king of Prussia, on taking arras, published a manifesto, 
in which he declared, that he could no longer remain an idle 
spectator of the troubles of Germany, but found himself obliged 
to make use of force, to restore the power of the laws, apd the 
authority of the emperor ; that he desired nothing for himself, 
had no particular quarrel with the (jueen of Hungary, and had 
only entered into the war as an auxiliary, in order to assert the 
liberties of the Germanic body ; that tlie emperor had offered 
to relinquish his claims on the Austrian succession, provided 
his hereditary dominions should be restored to him ; and that 
the queen of Hungary had rejected this and all other equitable 
proposals. 

before the arrival of prince Charles, the Prussian monarch 
had made himself master of Prague, Tabor, and the greater rart 
of Bohemia. But these conquests were of short duration* 1n)6 
king of Poland, animated by a British subsidy, ordered sixteen 
thousand men to join the prince of Lorrain. lie was also joined 
by a strong body of Hungarians, zealous in the cause of their 
sovereign, who had acquired by her popular manner^, as well 
as her indulgences both civil and religious, an extraordinary in- 
terest in their a£fections ; so that the king of Prussia, unable to 
withstand so great a force, was obliged to evacuate Bohemia, 
and retire wim precipitation into Silesia. He wa^ pursued 
thither by prince Charles ; and perhaps only the rigour of the 
season prevented the recovery of that valuable province. The 
Prussians on their retreat lost twenty thousana men, with aU 
their heavy baggage, artillery, and wagons, laden wKh provi- 
sions and punder. 

While the high-minded Frederic was experiencing this sudden 
reverse of fortune, the dejected fugitive, Charlesyil* once more 
,^ned possession of his capital. SeckendorC his general, hav- 
ing been joined by a body of French troops^^ad driven the Aus- 
trians put of Bavaria. But the retreat /<)f the Prussians, and 
the rapid progress of the prince of I/»^in, filled the emperor 
with new apprehensions : and he was in danger of being again 
chased from his dominions, whon death came to ' ^jj^ 
his relief, and freed him from a complication ^^ Tj^q 20 N S 
bodily ills, aggravated by the anguish of a wound- • > • • 

9 To old eouDt Palfy, chief Palatine of Hoogarr, who had, on this oooaaion, oanaed (he 
red atandard of the kingdom to bedisplajed/aa a aisoH foreveiy man who could bear fnfit 
to turn oat, ahe vrote the following letter^ accompanied with a preaent of her own horae, 
richlj capaiiaoned,a gold hilled sword ornamented with diamonds, and a ring of great vahie: 

«< Father Palff! 
*' I aend joa thia horse, worthy of being mounted only bj the most zealooa of my faithfol 
snbjeeta. Receive, at the same time^ this sword, to defend me against mine enemies i and 
iceept thia ring, as a mark of my afnction fer you. 

Mabia TmnuiA.'» 
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cd spirit. His son, Maximilian Joseph, being only seventeen 
years of age, could not become a candidate for the imperial 
throne. He, Aerefore, wisely concluded, through the mediation 
of his Britannic majesty, notwithstanding all the intrigues of 
France, a treaty of peace with the queen of Hungary, who had 
again invaded Bavaria, and was ready to strip him of his whole 
electorate. By this treaty, Maria-Theresa agreed to recognise 
the imperial dignity, as having been vested in the person of 
Charles VH. and to put his son in complete possession of his 
hereditary dominions. On the other hartd, the young elector re- 
nounced all claim to any part of the Austrian succession ; and 
consented to become a guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, to 
give his vote for the grand duke at the ensuing election of an 
eniperor, and dismiss the auxiliary troops in his service^. 

This treaty, it was confidently expected, would prove a pre- 
lude to a general pacification, as the cause of the war in Ger- 
many no longer existed; and the treaty of Frankfort, the avow- 
ed purpose of which was the support of the imperial dignity, had 
now no object. The queen of nungary, to procure peace, and 
the v6te of Brandenburg for her husband, would readily have 
aereed to confirm the treaty of Breslau; and the kin^ of Prussia, 
after his ^vere losses, could have acquired nothing more for 
himself than the undisputed possession of Silesia. But the court 
of France, which hadcommenced the war out of policy, instigat- 
ed and pensiohed by that of Spain, resolved to continue it from 
passion-, and his Britannic majesty was too intimately connect- 
ed widi tbe queen of Hungary, as well as too highly interested 
jn preserving the balance of Europe, to desert his allies at such 
a crisis. 

The marqui& d^Argenson, the French minister for war, who 
had at this time weat influence in the cabinet, decbred that 
France, having undtrtaken to give a head to the Germanic body, 
ought to hazard the list soldier, rather than suffer the grand 
duKe to be elected empei^r. Louis and his ministers accordingly 
offered the imperial crown to the king of Poland ; but he, sensf- 
ble that it was not in their gift, prudently refused it; unless it 
could be procured without violence ; and renewed his engage- 
ments with the courts of London and Vienna. The French, 
however, persisted in their resolution of opposing the election of 
the grand duke^ and of continuing the war with vigour in Ger*. 
many and the Netherlands, to facilitate the operations of the 
combined forces of the house of Bourbon in Italy; where Eliza- 
beth Famese, who still directed all the measures of the court of 
Madlrid^ was determined, whatever might be the difficulty andl 

10 CoDtjanatioo of Rapio,Tol. is. 
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hazard, to establish a sovereignty for Don Philip at the expense 
of Maria-Theresa^^ And the success of the ensuing campaign 
seemed to justify her firmness and perseverance. 

The republic of Genoa, which had been long wavering, at 
last concluded a treaty with the house of Bourbon, that proved 
highly injurious to the interests of the queen of Hungary and the 
king of Sardinia. The armies of count de Gages and Don Phi- 
lip, consisting of French, Spaniards, and Neapolitan, having 
formed a junction in the territories of that republic, from which 
they received a considerable reinforcement, nearly amounted to 
eighty thousand men; while the Piedmontese and Austrians, un- 
der the king of Sardinia and count Schuylemberg, did not ex- 
ceed forty-five thousand. There was no contending with effect 
against such a superiority of force. 

Don Philip, and Maillebois, who acted under him on the re- 
cal of the prince of Conti from Italy, obliged his Sardinian ma- 
jesty and Schuylemberg to retire beyond the Tanaro. Count 
deGages invested and took Tortona, while the duke of Modena 
made himself master of Parma and Placentia. The city of Pa- 
via was taken by assault, and Milan itself was forced to surren- 
der, though the citadel continued to hold out. 

Pushing his advantages, Philip passed the Tanaro, and com- 
pelled the Austrian and Piedmontese armies to take shelter be- 
hind the Po. He reduced Valenza, Casal, Asti, and even Verua, 
only twenty miles north-east of Turin : and the king of Sardi- 
nia was so apprehensive of the bombardment of his capital, that 
he posted his army within cover of its cannon, and ordered the 
pavement of the streets to be taken up. But Philip, instead of 
undertaking such an arduous enterprise, closed the campaign 
with a triumphant entry into Milan. 

The house of Bourbon and its allies were no less successful 
in other quarters. Louis had two leading objects fn view ; to 
obstruct the election of the grand duke, and to complete the 
conquest of Flanders. He accordingly assembled two great ar- 
mies : one marched to the Maine' under the prince of Conti, to 
prevent the queen of Hungary from employing a superior force 
against the king of Prussia, and to overawe the deliberations of 
the electors at Frankfort ; the other, consisting of seventy-six 
thousand men, commanded by count Saxe, under whom the 
duke de Noailles condescended to serve as first aid-de-camp, 
invested Toumay, one of the strongest towns in the Austrian 

11 Seetlie Mrmoires Poiitiques et Militaires, drawn froin the ptipers of the finke de 
Noailles, by the abbe Millot. It is not a little remsu-kable, that the tame abb^, in his Ele- 
vens dliist. Oen., ascribes the continiiHnce of the war, after the death of Charles VII. to 
the hatred of the EneMi against the French jiatum / He wias not then favoured, it is to be 
I^resunied, with the doke'^ papers, which throw new light npon the subject. 
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Netherlands, and of the most important in the Dutch barrier^. 
The king and the dauphin appeared in the camp, and animated 
by their presence the operations of the besiegers. The alhed 
army amounted only to fifty-three thousand men; yet with these 
it was resolved to attempt the relief of Toumay. The Hano- 
verian and British troops were commanded by the diike of 
Cumberland, a brave but inexperienced general. The Austri- 
ans were conducted by old count Konigseg; and the Dutch by 
the prince of Waldeck, as inexperienced as the duke. 

Mareschal Saxe, who to a natural genius for war joined a 
profound knowledge of the military art^ was no sooner informed 
of the purpose of Sie confederates, than he made masterly dis- 
positions for receiving them. The French army was posted on 
a rising ground, with the village of Antoine on its right, the 
wood of Barri on its left, and Fontenoy Ln front. In the wood, 
and at both the villages, were erected formidable batteries <^ 
heavy cannon) and the intermediate space was farther defended 
by strong redoubts. The confederates, however, who had but 
imperfectly reconnoitred the situation of the enemy, rashly per- 
sisted in their resolution of hazarding an attack. Nor were 
the French without their apprehensions of its consequences, 
from the known valour of the British troops. The bridge of 
Colonne, over which the king had passed uie Escaut, was ac- 
cordingly fortified with entrenchments, and occupied by a stout 
body of reserve, in order to secure his retreat, if it should be 
necessaiy. And to this necessity he must have been driven, 
had the British troops l>een properly supported, and the orders 
of the duke of Cumberland duly executed. 

The allies were in motion by two o'clock in the morning, 
and the cannonading began as soon as it was light By nine, 
Anril SO ^ armies were engaged, and the action lasted till 

P^ • three in the afternoon. Never, perhaps, was a more 
desperate or gallant attack than that which was made by the 
British infantry, commanded by the duke in person, assisted 
by sir John Ligonier. Though the fire from the enen^s 
batteries was so heavy, that it swept off whole ranks at a 
smgle discharge, they continued to advance, as if they had 
been invulnerable, and drove the French infantry beycMid 
their lines. The French cavalry in vain endeavoured to 
stop their progress. Forming themselves into a column, they 
bore down eveiy thing before them, and baffied every eflbrt to 
put them into disorder. Antoine was evacuated ; and mare- 
schal Saxe, concluding that all was lost, sent advice to the king 

13 The n wrereteity of the bAirier-tovne belonged to the hooie of Aaitrie ; bat they vere 
gMTMoned with Dutob troop*, for the eoppoit of whieb the itatet were pennitted, bj the 
trea^ of Utneht, to tax the iohahitMiti. 
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to provide for his safety, by repassing the bridge of Colonne. 
But Louis, who did not want personal courage, sensible that 
such a step would give a decided victoiy to the allies, refused 
to quit his post* nis firmness saved his army from ruin and 
disRtace. 

Ashamed to desert their sovereign, the French infantry re- 
turned to the charge ; the cavalry renewed their efforts ; and 
other circumstances contributed to give a turn to the battle. 
The Dutch, having failed in an attack upon Fontenoy, which 
valour might have rendered successful, had shamefully left the 
field. An Engli^ and Hanoverian detachment, under brigadier 
Ingoldsby, had also miscarried, through mistake, in a practica* 
t>le attempt to take possession of the redoubt at the comer of 
the wood of Barri, and immediately opposite Fontenoy ; so that 
the British cavalry, by the cross-fire of the enemy^s cannon, 
were prevented from coming up to the supiK>rt of the infantry ; 
who, now assailed on all sides, fatigued with incessant firing, 
and galled by some field pieces unexpectedly planted in front, 
were at length obliged to retire, with die loss often thousand 
men, after having successively routed almost every regiment in 
the French army^. The loss of the Hanoverians, who behaved 
gallantly, was also very great, in proportion to their numbers, 
but that of the Dutch and Austrians proved inconsiderable. 

The French had near ten thousand men killed or wounded, 
and among these were many persons of distinction ; yet was 
their joy at their good fortune remarkably high. Their exul- 
tation in the hour of triumph, seemed to bear a proportion to 
their recent danger of a defeat. The princes of the blood em- 
braced each other on the field of battle, and dissolved in tears 
of mutual con^tulation. They had, indeed, reason to be sa- 
tisfied with their victory, which was followed by very important 
consequences. For, although the duke of Cumberiand had led 
off his troops in good order, and without losing either colours or 
standards, the allies were unable, during the remainder of the 
campaign, to face the enemy: but lay entrenched, between Ant- 
werp and Brussels ; while mareschal Saxe and count Lowen- 
dahl reduced, by stratagem or force; Toumay, Oudenarde, Aeth, 

13 ** AH the regimentB,** njs Votuire, who is verj oircomsUntkd m his aeooant of (his 
battle, "presented themselves, one after another; and the English colaraB,faeoig them <m all 
sides, repol&ed every regiment that advanced." Sieole de Louis XV. ehap. zv. *• Fnm 
the moment the French and Swiss gnsrds were rooted,'' adds he, " there was nolhii^ hot 
astonishment and confusion throughout the French army. Mareschal Saxe ordered the 
cavalry to hill upon the English column ; but their efforts were attended with Utile effect 
against a body of io&ntrT so united, so disciplined, and so intrepid.^ "if the Duleh,^ 
aontioaes he, «<had passed the redoubts that lay between Fontenoy and Antoine, aadhad gisen 
proper assistance to the Enj^lish, no resource would have been left for the French; petSaps, 
not even a retrtat for th« king and the dauphin." 
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Dendermond, Ghent, Ostend, and several other consideraUe 
towns in the Netherlands. 

But the king of France, though so highly favoured by for- 
tune, was not able to prevent the queen of Hungary from ob* 
taining the great object of her wishes, in the elevation of her 
husband to the imperial throne. The French army on the 
Maine not being able to cope with the Austrians under iBathiani, 
the electors assembled in perfect security at Frankfort, and 
raised to the head of the empire the grand duke of Tuscany, 
under the name of Francis L Meanwhile the king of Prussia 
gained two bloody victories over the prince of Lorcain ; one 
near Friedberg on the confines of Silesia, the other at Slan- 
dentz, in Bohemia. Not satified with these advanta^es» though 
he had entered into a pacific convention with his Bntannic nu- 
jesty at Hanover, he invaded Saxony^ and made himself master 
of Dresden. 

The king of Poland now found himself under the necessity of 
suing for peace and the Prussian hero condescended to grant 
it. A treaty was concluded at Dresden, m December ; by 
which the former prince, in his electoral capacity, agreed to pay 
to Frederic, for the evacuation of his hereditary dominioas^ ooe 
million of German croMms at the next foir of Leipsic. Another 
treaty, confirming that of Breslau, was adjusted between the 
Prussian monarch and the queen of Hungry, This agreement 
secured to the king the possession of Silesia, on condition of 
his acknowledging the validity of the emperor's election. The 
electee: Palatine, who was included in the latter treaty, consent- 
ed to made the same acknowledgment 

These treaties restored tranquillity to Germany. But war, 
as we shall have occasion to see, continued to rage for some 
years longer^ between the houses of Bourbon and Austria. In 
the mean time, my dear Philip, we must attend to some transac- 
tions that more immediately concern oiur own island. 
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LETTER XXIX. 



Sketch of the Domestic History of Great Britain^ inchiding some 
Foreign Affairs intimately connected with it ^ from the Besig* 
nation of Sir Robert tValpole^ in 1742, to the Extinction of 
the Rebellion in Scotland^ in 1746. 

FROM the accession of the house of Hanover to the crown 
of Great Britain, but more especially after the suppression of 
the Rebellion in 1715, it had been the constantaimof the Tories, 
the natural friends of monarchy, and of some disappointed 
Whigs who joined them and assumed the imposing name of pa- 
triots, to obstruct all the measures of government, under pre- 
tence of the public good; to represent the essential interests of 
the nation as sacrificed to a pusillanimous policy, which tamely 
courted peace, while the treasure of the kingdom was prodi- 
gally wasted in German subsidies, more than adequate to the 
support of a vigorous wair, and its honour basely bartered for 
the precarious security of mercenary alliances, or treaties pur- 
chased by mean submissions. ^< And for what ?" said the Ja- 
cobites, when they durst speak out, and most of the Tories were 
Jacobites : — ^^ to maintain a foreign family upon the throne, in 
exclusion of the lineal heir !^' — Such, and more contumelious, 
was the language of opposition 4h parliament, and of the pre-* 
tended patriots m their private meetings, during the whole ad*> 
ministration of sir Robert Walpole, who understood and pur-> 
sued the true interests of his country, but, perhaps, without 
sufficiently attending to its honour. 

On the resignation of this able statesman, the pretended pa^ 
triots were caUed into office; and the greatest reformation was 
expectedineverydepeulment of government. Lord ,-^ 

Carteret and his associates, however, not only re- * * 
jected every popular motion, but went even farther, as we hav^ 
alreadv seen, than their predecessc»9» in flattering the^predilec-^ 
tion of their sovereign for the continental system. Large sub- 
sidies were at the same' time paid to the (jueeh of Hungary, the 
king.of Poland, and the king of Sardinia; large bodies of fo- 
reign troops were taken into British pay ; and a British 2ivm^ 
was transported into Flanders, to fight battles firom which Great 
Britain could derive no positive advantage. The war was con- 
tinued from pride and passion, long after its political object^ 
as far as it concerned this kingdom, was accomplished;, namely^^ - 

Vol. IV. Gg 
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the prevention of the French from acquiring an ascendant in 
Germany, by dismembering the Austrian succession. 

Naturally haughty, elate with success, and assured of the 
support of the British ministry, the queen of Hungary, in the 
hour of her intoxication, absolutely refused to restore to Charles 
VII. his hereditary dominions, though he offered^ on that condi- 
l7dn ^'^"» ^^ renounce all claim to any part of her inhe- 
A. D. 174kj. ^j^3j^^,^i^ Not content with being enabled to defend 
her own territories, she projected conquests both in Italy and 
Germany. She was eagerly desirous of the recovery of Naples 
and Silesia, though both had been formally ceded by treaty ; 
and the king of Great Britain, instead of withdrawing his as- 
sistance from her at this juncture, or insisting on her reconci- 
liation with the emperor, was so ill advised as to acquiesce in 
her ambitious aims. 

The dissatisfaction occasioned by these unpopular and impo- 
litic measures encouraged the Jacobites to turn their eyes once 
more toward the pretender, and the court of France (as we have 
174.^ seen) to attempt an invasion in his favour. Had 
A. D. / . ^^ French been able to land, under so consummate 
a general as count Saxe, it is impossible to say what might 
have been the consequence; but, we may affirm with confidence, 
that, as the enterprise proved abortive, it was of great service 
to the reigning family, by uniting all the Whigs in the zealous 
support of govemmenL 

Loyal addresses were presented to the throne by both houses 
of parliament, and from the principal towns and corporations 
in the kingdom. The duke of Marlborough and the earl of 
Stair, though disgusted with the court, tendered their service to 
his majesty, in any station he should think proper to name. 
They were immediately taken into favour ; and the earl of Stair 
was appointed commander in chief of the forces in South Bri- 
tain. The duke of Argyle, who had long distinguished himself 
by his opposition in parliament, communicat^ to the privy 
council the letter which he had received from the chevalier de 
St. George, containing the most liberal promises, in case of his 
elevation to the throne. People of every condition, indeed, who 
had any regard for civil or religious liberty, seemed to unite m 
opposition to the cause of the pretender ; and all former griev* 
ances were forgotten ^t such an alarming crisis. 

Various causes of national discontent, however, still remain- 
ed ; all which were magnified, and industriously pointed out by 

1 A treaty to thitmirpQse wts negotitted at Haoaa, in order to preterre appearaiMet, boqb 
afier the battle of PetUogen, through the mediation of his Britannic maje^j. Bot it vti 
rendered aborthre, by a Mere* undentaruSfig'y orintrigae, between the ooaiti of London and 
Vienna; in eontequenoe of whieh the Bridan miniiCry, or rather the r^eney appointed d«- 
ring the king'a abMoee, refilled to ratify the prelisaioMies to vhioh their ao?cre%n had teen* 
ingly giTen hit Mieiit. 
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the Jacobites, in order to embarrass the British ministry, and to 
induce the king of France to make a new effort for the re-esta- 
blishment of the family of Stuart. The inglorious sea-fight off* 
Toulon, and the infamous trial of Matthews and Lestock, excit- 
ed the indignation of all sincere lovers of justice and of their 
country. And pther circumstances contributed to revive the 
popular clamour against the measures of the court. 

The king of Prussia, on renewing hostilities in consequence of 
the treaty of Frankfort, beside the manifesto which he publish- 
ed, accusing the queen of Hungary of ambition and obstinacy 
(in rejecting the reasonable offers of the emperor), and his Bri- 
tannic majesty of fostering that haughty spirit, sent a rescript to 
his minister at the court of London, very artfully drawn up, and 
admirably suited to the temper of the times. " I hope,* says 
he, "that no judicious Englishman, nor any Briton, zealous for 
the constitution of his country, can mistake the equity of my 
resolution, as he may at once convince himself of it, by merely 
transporting to the theatre of England, what now passes on 
that of Germany. For, as every true English patriot would 
look with indignation upon all such intrigues, as should be car- 
ried on in his country; m order to dethrone the reigning fami- 
ly, and place the crown upon the head of the pretender, and 
ivould oppose such practices to t\)e utmost of his power ; in 
like manner, there is no patriotic or powerful prince of the em- 
pire, that can see with indifference, and coolly suffer another 
member of the empire, such as the queen of Hungary, to at- 
tempt to despoil of his dignity and authority the emperor law- 
fully elected, in order to invest with the imperial ensigns a can- 
didate destitute of the qualifications most essential to fill that 
august throne. In consequence of the same principle/^ adds 
he, " as no German prince has a right to meddle with the in- 
ternal policy of Great Britain, or with the constitution of its 
government, I have some grounds to hope, that the English 
nation will not interfere with the domestic affairs of the em- 
pire ; and I entertain those hopes the more firmly, because En- 
gland can have no inducement to take part in this quarrel from 
any commercial or political considerations.^^ 

Though this extraordinary address, to subjects instead of their 
sovereign, did not meet with such general approbation as its 
royal author expected, it was not without its effect : and the 
shameful languor of the campaign in Flanders made the Eng- 
lish nation fully sensible of the folly of engaging in foreign 
quarrels. The credit of the ministry was at the lowest ebb : 
their conduct was arraigned by men of all parties ; and they had 
little family influence. The king therefore resolved, in compli- 
ance with the sense of his people, as well as for his owo-ease. to 
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choose a new administration, though not to change his political 
system ; the indignation of the public being chiefly directed 
' a|^inst those political apostates, who, after having hunted do%vn 
sir Robert Walpole as an enemy to the constitution and a be- 
trayer of the interests of his country, had themselves pursued 
more exceptionable measures, without taking one popular step. 
At the head of the new ministry stood Mr. Henry Pelham— 
already first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exche« 
quer — and his brother, the duke of Newcastle, who had been for 
some years one of the principal secretaries of state. They pos- 
sessed great parliamentary interest ; and, in order to acquire 
popularity, as well as to increase their strength, they formed a 
coalition with the real patriots jor those leading members in both 
houses, who had continued to oppose the measures of the court 
during the late administration, on finding that they were not 
more judicious than those of the former, or because they thought 
their merit had been neglected in the disposal of offices, after the 
resignation of sir Robert Walpole. To that coalition was given 
the name df the Broad Bottom, as comprehending honest and 

{ble men of all parties. Conformably to this idea, the earl of 
larrington was appointed to succeed earl Granville (formerly 
lord Carteret,) as secretary of state ; the duke of Bedford was 
made first commissioner of the admiralty ; the earl of Chester- 
field, lord lieutenant of Ireland ; Mr. George Lyttleton, after- 
ward lord Lyttleton, one of die commissioners of the treasury ; 
Mr. Dodingtouy treasurer of the navy ; and sir John Hinde 
Cotton, treasurer of the chamber. 

The wide basis on which Mr. Pelham had founded his admi- 
nistration, left little room for parliamentary opposition; and 
faction, though secredy plotting new changes, seemed for a sea- 
son to be lulled asleep. Very liberal supplies were voted for 
prosecuting the war on the continent: vigorous measures were 
resolved upon, as the most likely means of bringing it to a speedy 

1745 ^^"^^"^'^^ ' ^"^ ^^ ^"^^ ^f Cumberland was ap- 
' * * pointed commander in chief, in order to carry those 
measures into execution. The earl of Chesterfield was despatch- 
ed to the Hague, in the character of ambassador extraordinary, 
with a view of persuading the Dutch to become principals in the 
war, or at least to engage them to settle, and furnish with exact- 
ness, their quota of troops and subsidies. He succeeded in the 
latter point ; and the most sanguine hopes were entertained of 
success. 

But those hopes were blasted by the battle of Fontenoy. 
Fresh discontents arose : the machinations of the Jacobites were 
renewed ; and the kin^ of France, whose great object was the 
conquest of Flanders, in order to procure the recal of the Bri- 
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tish troops from tfiat country, encouraged the young pretender, 
by iattering promises and delusive insinuations, to attempt a 
descent in the North of Scotland. False representations were 
madetohim by some Irish and Scotch adventurers, who^ having 
nothing to lose, were ready for any desperate enterprise, and 
probably bribed by the court of Versailles to cajole him into a 
compliance with i^ views. They affirmed, diat the whole Bri- 
tish nation was disaffected to the reigning family; that the body 
of the people, loaded with oppressive taxes, and longing for re- 
lief, would every where, crowd to his standard as soon as it 
should be erected; that the regular troops in the kingdom were 
few; and that, being assured of a powerful support from France, 
he could not doubt of being able to recover die crown of his 
ancestors. 

Charles, who was naturally warm and confident, encouraged 
by these intoxicating representations, embarked at Port Lazare, 
in Bretagne, on board an armed vessel, which his father had 
found interest to equip, attended by the marquisof Tullibardine, 
sir Thomas Sheridan, and other friends, with nine hundred 
stand of arms. The Elizabeth, a French ship of sixty-four 
guns, laden with arms and ammunition, was appointed him as a 
convoy : but, falling in with the Lion, an English ship of fifty- 
eight guns, s^e was obliged, after an obstinate and bloody en- 
gagement, to return to Brest in a shattered condition, j . _ 
Ctmrles, however, pursued his voyage, and landed on ^^ 
the coast of Lochaber. He was there joined by Cameron of 
Lochiel, and some odier Highland chiefs, who, though they did 
not approve of his rash and ill-concerted undertaking, thought 
themselves bound in honour to assert the rights of a prince 
whose cause was dear to them, and who had thrown himself 
upon their generosity. 

The naked and defenceless condition of the ]n^ender was too 
evident to escape the observation of the least intelligent of his 
partisans. But this objection was artfully set aside by the ad- 
dress of his followers. His deficiency in arms and ammunition, 
It was said^ might be accounted for from the unforeseen misfor- 
tune that had befallen his convoy ; and his coming without for- 
eign force was adduced as a proof of his superior discernment, 
as well as of his confidence m the affection of his friends. It 
was ingeniously urged, that the inveterate animosity of the En- 
glish against the French nation had been the chief cause of the 
failure of all the attempts of the latter to re-establish the family 
of Stuart on the throne of Great Britain ; that a perpetual jeal- 
ousy of the influence of this rival nation, always connected with 
the idea of popery and arbitrary power, could alone have induc- 
ed a great and generous people so long to submit to th& domi? 
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nion of a foreign femily, in exclusion of their hereditary prince^ 
that those bug-bears bein^ diasedaway by die magnanimity and 
heroism of the youdiful Charles, he had only to march southward 
at the head of his faidifui clans, in order to be joined by multi- 
tudes of his father's loyal subjects, who longed for an oppc^- 
nity of renewing their allegiance ; and that, shoiild any foreign 
power interpose in behalf of the house of Hanover, or the Bri- 
tish troops be recalled from Flanders, a superior French army 
would be landed, to complete the glorious revolution. 

These plausible arguments, recommended by a magnificent 
Side- board of plate, and a large sum in ready money, which to 
the frugal Highlanders seemed a royal treasure, were so well 
received, that Charles soon found himself at the head of some 
thousands of hardy mountaineers, who, filled with hereditary 
attachment to his family, and warmly devoted to his person, in 
consequence of his open and engaging manners, as well as of his 
having assumed the ancient military dress of their country 
(which added new grace to his tall and handsome figure, at the 
same time that it borrowed dignity from his princely air,) were 
ready to shed the last drop of their blood in his cause. 

But this ardour to rise in arms was confined to the heads of a 
few clans; and these, namely, Lochiel, Glenco, Glengary, Kep- 
pock, Clanronald, and some other chiefs, though distinguished 
by their valour, were by no means the most considerable for 
their numbers. The heads of many of those clans which had 
formed the grand support of the pretender's claim in 1715, had 
been allured by political interest to the side of government, or 
convinced, by cool reflection, of the expediency of submission, 
although they were, from principle, still attached to the house 
61 Stuart. 

The eldest son of the attainted earl of Seaforth, the head of 
the Mackenzies, was a memberof the house of commons, as was 
also the head of the Macleods. The chief of the Macdonalds, 
the most numerous of the Jacobite clans, had declared against 
an insurrection. The representative of the noble and powerful 
family of Gordon^ whose retainers made a principal figure in 
the former rebellion, had now become a protestant, and was 
under great obligations to government ; and lord Lovat, the 
head of the Frasers, besides his utter want of principle, was 
backward in declaring himself. Nor was this all. The duke 
of Argyle's Highlanders, the earl of Sutherland's men, the Mon- 
ros, and several other protestant clans, seemed sincerely attach- 
ed to the reigning family, as were all the inhabitants of the lowr 
country of Scotland, a few catholic and nonjuring families ex- 
cepted'. This ix)int, perhaps, is not sufficiently understood. 

S Contin. oC Rnpin, vol. Ix. written, as already noticed, bf tlie b^Qriooiand intelligieDt 
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The p^ple of the low countiy of Scpdand are chiefly pres- 
byteriads, and jealous of their ci^ ^nd religious rights. That 
jealousy led them, as wehaveseen^ totakearmsagainstCharles 
I. before a sword was drawn in England. By neglecting to 
bargain for the free exercise of their religion at the Restoration, 
they were unfortunately exposed, under the sway of Charles 11. 
to a renewal of persecution. But at the Revolution they took 
care to secure both their civil and religious liberties, which 
were farther secured by the Union. They have, therefore, on 
all occasions, firmly adhered to the protestant succession. At 
this crisis, they were terrified at the idea of the pretender and 
oi the Highlanders, whose cruel depredations under the mar- 
quis of Montrose, die viscount Dundee, and the earl of Mar, 
were still fresh in their memory. They were the most loyal 
subjects of the house of Hanover in Great Britain. But they 
had long been disused to arms ; and were therefore filled with 
melancholy apprehensions at the threatening danger. The 
disasters in Flanders, the rapid pogress of the French power, 
and the defenceless state of their own country, all pressed up- 
on their minds. 

The news of a fortunate event in America contributed in 
some degree to remove this despondency ; namely, the con- 
quest of Cape Breton. 

That island of which the French were shamefully left in pos- 
session at the treaty of Utrecht, through the nep;ligence or cor- 
ruption of the English ministry, when Great Britain had the 
power of giving law to her enemies, is situated at the entrance 
of the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and is about ninety miles in 
length, and sixty at its greatest breadth. Newfoundland, which 
lies to the east, is but twenty leagues distant; and Nova Scotia, 
to the west, is separated from it only by a channel about fifteen 
miles broad. Thus placed between the territories of France, 
and those ceded to her rival, Cape Breton menaced the pos- 
sessions of the one, while it protected those of the other. Louis- 
bourg, situated on the south-eastern coast, was the chief town 
and port in the island. The harbour, naturally safe and capa- 
cious, was well-fortified; the narrow entrance being guarded by 
two formidable batteries, whose cross-fire threatened instant de- 
struction to any ship that should attempt to force* a passage. — 
The town was walled, and defended by all the works that are 
calculated to tender a place impregnable. It was the key of 

Gathrie, vhote account of the rebellion io Scotland Is very full, olrcamstanlial, and ac- 
oourate. The author of these Letters was then a boy, by oo means incapable of memory | and 
he baa since had occasion to converse with many persons deeply engaged in that rebellion, 
as well as with many employed in suppressing it. He therefore considers himself as a coo- 
temporary. ThisobacTTation he means should eztead to the whole sabaequent part of ha 
narratJOD. 
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communicatioh between France and Canada, as well as the 

geat bulwark of her fisheries. And it was considered by the 
nglish colonies as the Dunkirk of America, because it afford- 
ed protection to a swarm of French frigates and privateers, 
that ruined their trade, and pillaged them with impunity. 

Influenced by these considerations, the British ministry were 
induced to listen to the proposals of the people of New England, 
who offered to undertake the reduction of Louisbourg. Com- 
modore Warren, then stationed at Antigua, was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the northward, with a stout squadron, in order to protect 
die transports, and co-operate with the colonial troops, who, un- 
der the conduct of Mr. Pepperel, atraderof Piscataqoa, landed 
without opposition within fourmilesof the place. The besiegers, 
though inexperienced, were brave : the officers of the marines 
directed their operations : and Warren, diough foiled in every 
attempt to enter the harbour, was able effectually to cut off all 
supplies. Seeing no prospect of relief, and threatened with a 
general assault, the governor, doubtful of the fidelity of bis gar- 
rison, agreed to surrender the town: and the whole is- j -^ 
land of Cape Breton, or (as the French pompously ^ 
called it) PIs/e JRot/aie, immediately submitted to the victors. 

This con(}uest, the importance of which was highly eza^e- 
rated, contributed to confirm the zeal of the friencb to the pro- 
testant succession in Scotland ; and, if vigorous measures had 
been taken by government, the rebellion might have beftn crush- 
ed in its birth. But the king being then at Hanover, the regency 
slighted every information relative to the enterprise of the 
young pretender, until all North Britain was threatened with 
subjection. They could not believe that he would have the 
boldness to land without a powerful foreign force; so that even 
his weakness, under the veil of temerity^ may be said to have 
advanced his progress. Descending from the mountains with 
the rapidity of a torrent, at the head of his hardy and intrepid 
Highlanders, he took possession of Dunkeld, Perth, and Dun- 
dee ; every where proclaiming his father the chevsdier de St 
George, king of Great Britain, and seizing the public money 
for his use. At Perth he reviewed his forces, and found them 
amount to about three thousand men. Here he was joined by 
the viscount Strathallan, lord Nairn, lord Geoi^ Murray, bro- 
ther to the duke of Athol, by the young and sanguine duke of 
Perth^, and several other persons of distinction. And the mar- 

S Tbe had of iKit Dobleman'i family, whieh was strooglf attaohed to the houae of Stfl> 
art, hani^ aceompanied James II. into Franee, wat there created a dake. He had beea 
cdueated in that kingdom ; and toceeedingf unexpectedly to the familj estate, he had latdf 
cone OTer to GreMt Britain. On hit amval, he 6ew with ardoar into all the gaietiea of the 
mge, awl adupted himself to every mode of pleasure, vbioh he pursued with f£d appearance 
dtpMy diseipntion, white forming the plan of an extenaiTe reheilion* He was the aoot of 
the Jaeobite party. 
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quis of Tullibardme having taken possession of the estate of 
Athol, which his younger brother inherited, as well as the title, 
in consequence of his attainder, was able to bring some acces- 
sion of strength to the cause which he had espoused. 

Emboldened by these promising appearances, the young pre- 
tender proceeded to Diimblaine: and having crossed the Forth 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling, he advanced towards Edin- 
burgh after making a feint of marching to Glasgow. Mean- 
while sir John Cope, commander in chief of the king's forces in 
Scotland, afraid to face the rebels, marched northward as far as 
Inverness, under pretence of forming a junction with some loyal 
clans ; leaving, by that movement, the capital and the whole 
low country at the mercy of the enemy. 

The inhabitants of Edinburgh seemed at first determined on 
a bold resistance, but, on the nearer approach of the rebels, 
their resolution began to fail. They were apprehensive of a 
general pillage, and even of a massacre, if the place should be 
carried by assault, against which its ruinous and extensive walls 
were but a slender security. The magistrates, therefore, began 
to treat with Charles for tfie surrender of tfie town. But, be- 
fore the terms were finally settled, a body of Highlanders, being 
treacherously admitted at one of the gates in the night, took 
possession of the city guard-house ; and opening the other 
gates to new associates, made themselves masters of that atl- 
cient capital by morning. The castle, however, still held out. 
And thither had been carried, on the approach of the rebels, the 
treasure of the two Scottish banks, and the most valuable ef- 
fects of the inhabitants. 

To avoid the fire from the castle, which, being seated on a 
rock to the westward of the town, commands the whole neigh- 
bourhood, Charles made a circuit to the east, and took up his 
residence in Holyrood-house, the royal mansion of his ances- 
tors. Here he kept a kind of court : and being attended by a 
number of noblemen and gentlemen, who acted as officers of 
state, he issued an order with all the formality of lawful autho- 
rity, for solemnly proclaiming his father at the cross of Edin- 
burgh. The ceremony was accordingly performed; and, at the 
same time, three manifestoes were read by the pursuivants. In 
the first manifesto, the old pretender asserted his right to the 
crown of Scodand, declaimed against the Union, lamented the 
hardships to which the Scots had been exposed in consequence 
of it, and complained bitterly of the injuries which his faithful 
Highlanders had suflFered from the established government. He 
promised to call a free parliament, to abolish the malt duty, and 
all other grievous burthens imposed on them since the Union; 
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to restore the Soottish naticHi to its ancient liberty and inde- 
pendence ; to i>rotect, secure, and maintain all his protestant 
subjects in the free exercise of their religion, and in the full en* 
joyment of their rights, privileges, and immunities* By the 
second manifesto, he constituted his son regent of the kingdoms 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland, during his absence. The 
third manifesto was in the name of the young pretender : and 
Charles, after enforcing all that had been said in his father's first 
declaration, commanded obedience to himself as prince regent 

In t!ie mean time general Cope, being joined by some well- 
affected Highlanders, had embarked his troops at Aberdeen and 
landed at Dunbar, where he was reinforced with two regiments 
of dragoons, that had retired from Edinburgh on the approach 
of the enemy. Confident of success, he began his march toward 
the^capital, with a well-appointed army; and understanding that 
the rebels were advancing to givehimbattle^he pitched his camp 
near Preston- pans, having the village of Tranent in his front and 
the sea in his rear. His troops, consisting of about three thou- 
Sent 21 ^^^ ™^' ^^^ ^'^ night on tlieir arms ; and, early in 

^ * * the morning, the young pretender advanced in hostile 
array, at the head of three thousand undisciplined and half-arm- 
ed Hi^^hlanders, whose furious gestures and rapid movemeots, 
seen dimly through the retiring darkness, excited unusual emo- 
tions of terror in the hearts of the English soldiers. These 
emotions were not allowed to subside. Charles himself, stand- 
ing in the first line, gave the word of command; and drawing his 
sword, threw away the scabbard. The Highlanders rushed on 
to the attack like sturdy savages, regardless of the fire of the 
artillery. The dragoons instantly left the field, and could not be 
rallied ; and a total rout of the king's troops quickly ensued. 
Five hundred of the infantry were killed, and a thousand were 
made prisoners. Among the former was the gallant colonel 
Gardiner, who fell covered with wounds. Never, in a word, 
was any victory more complete : tfie military chest, cannon, 
colours, camp-equipage, and the baggage of the royal army, fell 
into the hands of the rebels. 

Had the pretender marched into England immediately after 
this victory, before the British troops were recalled from Flan- 
ders, or any foreign succours could be procured, he would pro- 
bably have accomplished the great object of his enterprise. But, 
instead of taking advantage of the Consternation occasioned by 
the defeat of the king^s forces in Scodand, he returned to Holy- 
rood-house, to enjoy the vain parade of royalty. Edinburgh 
proved the Capua'of Charles. There, intoxicated with the flat- 
teries of needy expectants, and seduced by the Uandishments of 
the Jacobite ladies, longing for his princely benediction, he wan- 
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tmil J wasted his time, till Ae critical moment was past ; while 
his hungry followers blunted the edge of their ferocity in social 
indulgences^ or broke the nerve of their courage in fruitless 
efforts to reduce the castle, and gain possession of the public 
treasure* 

Being at length joined by the earl of Kilmarnock, and by the 
lords Balmerino, Pitsligo, Elcho, and Ogilvie, Charles resolved 
to march into England. He now published a new manifesto, 
said to be composed by himself, in which he promised, in his 
father's name, all manner of security to the protestant religion 
and the established church, and declared that he would pass any 
law which the parliament should judge necessary for that pur- - 
pose. ** That the public debt has been contracted under an iin- 
lawful government^ nobody'^ says he, " can disown, any more 
than that it is now a most heavy load upon the nation : yet, in 
regard it is due to those very subjects whom our Royal Father 
promises, to protect, cherish, and defend, he is resolved to take 
the advice of his parliament concerning it ; in which he thinks 
he acts the part of a just prince^ who makes the good of his 
people the sole rule of his actions. Furthermore, we have in 
his name to declare, that the same rule laid down for the funds, 
shall be followed with respect to every law or act of parlia- 
ment since the Revolution ; and so far as, in a free and legal 
parliament, they shall be approved, he will confirm them." 
He next declares, that his expedition was undertaken without 
assistance either from France or Spain; " but,*' adds he, "when 
I hear of Dutch, Danes, Hessians, and Swiss, the elector of 
Hanover's allies, being called over to protect his government, 
is it not high time for the king my father to accept also of the 
assistance of those who are able, and who have engaged to 
support him f 

This declaration had by no means the desired effect. It did 
not effectually remove the fears of the moneyed men, in regard 
to the security of the funds, while it filled the people with appre- 
hensions of a French invasion. Almost every one, from some 
motive or other, seemed attached to the established govern- 
ment. Loyal addresses, from all quarters, were presented to 
the king, on his return from his German dominions, congratu- 
lating him on the reduction of Cape Breton, and expressing de- 
testation at the unnatural rebellion. 

Nor were these addresses merely complimentary. Above a 
thousand of the most eminent merchants, tradesmen, and manu- 
facturers in the kingdom, in order to support public credit, sign- 
ed an aweement, that they would take the notes of the bank of 
England in payment of any sum due to them, and use their ut- 
most endeavours to make all their psiyments in the same^paper. 
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This was a step of great importance, as it not only prevented 
the danger of a run upon the bank, but interested many in the 
defence of the house of Hanover, whose hearts were with die 
pretender, or whose minds were wavering. 

Other measures conspired to fix the unsteady, and to warm 
into zeal timid or prudential loyalty. The habeas corpus act 
was suspended, and several persons were taken into custody 
on suspicion of treasonable practices. Six thousand Dutch aux- 
iliaries were landed ; and the flower of the British troops, re- 
called from Flanders, arrived in England, with the duke of 
Cumberland at their head. Beside many new regiments, volun- 
tarily raised by the nobility and gentry, the militia of every 
county were assembled; arms were liberally distributed to the 
people, and the whole southern part of the kingdom was put in 
a posture of defence. 

Notwithstanding this hostile appearance, and the formidable 
force that was now collected, the young adventurer left Edin- 
jT ^ burgh, and entered England, by the western bwder, 
* with only six thousand men; the duke of Penh acting 
as commander in chief, and lord George Murray as lieutenant- 
general. They immediately invested Carlisle ; and both the 
town and castle, though defended by the militia of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, supported by the inhabitants and some com- 
panies of regular troops, surrendered within three days. 

The whole kingdom was filled with consternation at the pro- 
gress of the rebels; and the most alarming apprehensions were, 
at the same time, entertained of an invasion from France, as 
great preparations for a descent in favour of the pretender were 
carried on in some of the ports of that kingdom. But the vigi- 
lance of admiral Vernon, who was stationed with a fleet in the 
Channel, and effectually blocked up the hostile ports, prevented 
the projected invasion. The embarkation was to have been 
made at Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, in large boats, and a 
landing attempted in the neighbourhood of Dover, under the 
cover of night. The troops were to have been commande'd by 
the attainted earl Mareschal of Scotland, who, regardless him- 
self of danger, in what he esteemed so good a cause, threw up 
his commission in disgust, on finding the French naval officers 
afraid to venture out. 

Meanwhile the rebels, having left a small garrison in Car- 
lisle, advanced to Penrith; and continuing their route through 
Lancaster and Preston, took possession of Manchester, where 
the pretender established his head-quarters. Thinking Nhimself 
now in the heart of his English interest, he promised himself a 
great accession of force : but although the inhabitants of Man- 
chester received him with marks of affection, and celebrated his 
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arrival with illuminations, ihey showed little inclination to join 
liim, and the people of the country still less. He was only able 
to raise about two hundred men, headed by Townley, a Catho- 
lic gendeman of some eminence in that neighbourhood, who 
had served in the French army. 

Charles, who had been led to suppose that as soon as he 
should enter Lancashire the majority of the people would flock 
to his standard, was deeply chagrined at this backwardness in 
his reputed friends. He endeavoured, however, to conceal his 
disappointment ; and his followers in general affected to be in 
good spirits, though they knew that general Wade, who had as- 
sembled an army of fourteen thousand men at Newcastle, was 
advancing through Yorkshire, and that the duke of Cumberland 
had taken post near Litchfield with thirteen thousand veterans. 
A council of war was called ; and it was resolved to proceed by 
the way of Liverpool and Chester into Wales, where the pre- 
tender expected a number of adherents. But learning afterward 
that those two towns were secured, and that the bridges over 
the Mersey had been broken down, Charles took the route of 
Stockport ; and passing through Macclesfield and Congleton, 
turned suddenly off by Leek and Ashbourne, and unexpected- 
ly entered Derby. There his father was proclaimed with great 
solemnity. 

Having gained, by this rapid movement, a day's march of the 
duke's army, the pretender, who was now within a hundred and 
twenty -five miles of London, might have made himself master 
of the capital, had he proceeded directly forward. And, in that 
event, the French would probably have been encouraged to at- 
tempt a descent in his favour ; while many well-wishers, who 
still kept at a distance, would certainly have joined him, and 
public credit would have received a terrible shock. Yet we 
must not rashly suppose that Charles would have been finally 
successful, had he even gained possession of the metropolis, as 
an army of thirty thousand men, firmly attached to the reigning 
family, could have been collected in the neighbourhood in a few 
days, in order to watch the motions of the rebels, and cut off the 
communication between the town and country; and a powerful 
fleet would have obstructed all supplies by sea. 

The rebels must even have hazarded an engagement, before 
they could have entered the capital; for as soon as it was known, 
that, having eluded the vigilance of the duke of Cumberland, 
they had it in their power to march southward, orders were 

given for forming a camp upon Finchley-common, where the 
ing resolved to take the field in person : and all the regular 
troops in the neighbourhood of London, the new regiments, the 
volunteer companies, and the militia, were commandecUto hold 
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themselves in readiness for the same service. Litde resistance^ 
however^ could have been made by men enervated by the seden- 
tary arts, nursed in the bosom of a voluptuous city, and but 
slightly acquainted with the use of arms ; whose imagination 
was filled with the most frightful ideas of the savage ferocity, 
bodily strength, and irresistible valour of the Highlanders ; 
while they were apprehensive, on the other hand, of being over- 
whelmed by a French invasion, or massacred by an insurrection 
of die catholics. They must have been broken at the first en-^ 
counter ; and George II., though a gallant warrior, might have 
sunk beneath tlie ami of his youthful antagonist* 

Happily things did not come to this extremity. The preten* 
der had advanced into the heart of England without receiving 
any considerable accession of force or being joined by any per* 
son of distinction. It appeared as if all the Jacobites in the 
kingdom had been annihilated. The Welsh took no measures 
for exciting an insurrection in his favour, nor did the French 
attempt an invasion for his support. He lay, with a very small 
force, between two powerful armies, in the midst of winter, and 
in a country hostile to him. Having inconsiderately spent some 
time at Derby, he could not now enter the metropolis without 
hazarding a battle with one of those armies ; and a defeat must 
have proved fatal to himself and all his adherents. It was there* 
fore resolved in a council of war, by the majority of the High* 
land chiefs, to march back into Scotland, where his affiiirs had 
taken a fortunate turn; although he himself, the duke of Perth; 
and Cameron of Lochiel, were for proceeding to London, be the 
event what it might. And they perhaps weris in the rights es- 
pecially as they were under the necessity of making a retreat in 
the face of two superior armies ; a retreat which, it was to be 
feared, beside the danger attendin.ir it, would utterly ruin their 
cause in England, and greatly dispirit their friends in Scotland. 
^ g A retreat, however, was attempted ; and it was conduct- 

^^ * ed with a degree of intrepidity, regularity, expedition, 
and address, unparalleled in the history of nations, by any body 
of men under circumstances e(|ually adverse. 

On the third day after the rebels left Derby, they arrived at 
Manchester, and thence proceeded to Preston, without the loss 
of a single man ; though the bridges were broken down, the 
roads damaged, the beacons lighted to alarm the country, and 
detachments of horse sent from both the royal armies to harass 
them on their march. They were overtaken, however, at Clif* 
ton near Penrith, by the duke of Cumberland at the head of his 
cavalry. Lord George Murray, who commanded their rear- 
guard, composed of the clan of the Macphersons, the most fero- 
rious of the Highland tribes, threw himself into the village, in 
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order to obstruct the pursuit ; and perceiving that the Vojral ar- 
my consisted only of cavalry (fcMr which, instead of their former 
terror, the Highlanders had acquired a contempt, since the bat« 
tie of Preston-pans)/ he sent an express after tne main body of 
the rebels, entreating them to return, and hazard an engage- 
ment. No regard was paid to his message ; yet he resolved 
to maintain his post. lie accordingly put himself in a posture 
of defence ; repelled a party of horse : combated for an hour a 
body of dismounted dragoons ; and then, having succeeded in 
his object, prosecuted his route unmolested to the rendezvous 
of the pretender at Penrith. 

On the arrival of lord George Murray, it was deliberated by 
the rebel chiefs, whether they should prosecute their march, or 
turn back and give batde to the duke of Cumberland, before 
he could be joined by his infantr)\ But it appearing upon en- 
quiry, that such a junction might be soon formed, and without 
their knowledge, they continued their retreat to Carlisle. I'here 
they drew up their forces, and seemed determined to wait the 
approach of their pursuers. Understanding, however, that the 
duke's army had been reinforced by several battalions of foot 
and a squadron of horse from Wade's division, they changed 
their resolution ; and having augmented the garrison of Car- 
lisle, by throwing into the place the Manchester volunteers, 
they crossed the River Eden, and retired into Scotland, with- 
out losing above fifty men, during the whole expedition, by 
sickness, fatigue, or the sword of the enemy, or leaving one 
straggler behind them. 

After the action at Clifton, the duke found it necessary to 
halt, and give his troops, which had been roughly handled, 
some respite. He was there joined by his infantry ; and his 
whole army advanced to Carlisle in three columns. The gar- 
rison, though ill supplied with engineers, made a show of re- 
sistance ; but when the batteries were opened against the place, 
the rebels found themselves under the necessity of surrender- 
ing at discretion. The prisoners, amounting to about four hun- 
dred, were committed to close confinement ; and the duke re- 
turned to London, where he was received with as much eclat 
as if he had gained a complete victory, the public being inclin- 
ed to believe that the rebellion was extinguished. 

This, however, was by no means the case. The pretender's 
force was yet unbroken ; and if the failure of his expedition into 
England had discouraged some of his more sanguine followers, 
his rapid progress and gallant retreat had shed new lustre over 
his arms. The English Jacobites, whom fear alone had with- 
held from joining him, thinking every moment that his slender 
band would be crushed, now reproached themselves for theifj 
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pusillanimity, in not abetting that cause which they loved, and 
to which their aid might have given the ascendant In a word, 
had he been properly supplied with arms, money, and military 
stores, from France, and with what he equally wanted, a few 
able engineers and experienced officers, the contest might still 
have been doubtful whether the family of Stuart or that of Ha- 
nover should sit on the throne of Great Britain. 

But let us leave these political conjectures, and take a view of 
the state of Scotland, and of the daring adventurer in his course. 

Soon after the rebels left Edinburgh, general Wade, who 
commanded in the north of England, sent a body of troops for 
the protection of that city. The inhabitants of Glasgow raised 
a regiment for their own defence : other towns followed their 
example ; and all the Argyleshire Highlanders were in arms 
for the support of government. The people of the south and 
%vest of Scotland, animated by the harangues of the presbyte* 
rian clergy, and stimulated by their intuitive or habitual horror 
against poj^ery and arbitrary power, appeared only to increase 
in loyalty during the most prosperous fortune of the pretender. 
Their zeal for the protestant succession became warmer in pro- 
portion to his success, and the danger to which the existing go- 
vernment seemed exposed ; for they paid no regard to his de- 
clarations in reprard to religion, and very little to those of a ci- 
vil nature. " Kirk and king !" was the prevailing cry. 

Very different was the state of affairs in the north of Scot- 
land. The majority of the people, beyond the river Tay, being 
chiefly papists, non-jurors, or lukewarm presbyterians, were 
disposed to favour the re-establishment of the house of Stuart. 
But many of the leading men were attached to the reigning fa- 
mily by motives of interest, ambition, inclination, gratitude ; 
and exerted themselves zealously for the support of government 
Of these, one of the most distinguished was Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, president of the Court of Session : a man of extensive 
knowledge, great talents, engaging manners, and equally res- 

ejcted for his public and private virtues. To him the house of 
anover may almost be said to owe its continuance on the 
throne of Great Britain, and we the enjoyment of our happy 
constitution. He confirmed in the allegiance several chieftains 
who began to waver : some he induced, by the force of his ar- 
guments, to renounce their former principles, and oppose that 
cause which they intended to abet ; others he persuaded to re- 
main quiet, from prudential considerations. In these views he 
was warmly seconded by the earl of Loudon, who command- 
ed the king's forces at Inverness ; where he was joined by 
twelve hundred men, under the earl of Sutherland ; by a con- 
siderable number under lord Rae; and beside die Grants 
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and McMiros, by a body of hardy islanders from Skie, under 
sir Alexander Macdonald and (he laird of Macleod* 

These advantages, however, were counterbalanced by the 
prevailing spirit oT the people, and activity of a few rebel lea- 
ders. At the head of those stood lord Lewis Gordon ; who, 
though his brother, the duke, was in the interest of government, 
had been remarkably successful in arming the retainers of the 
family, and in engaging all disaffected persons in the neighbour- 
hood of Aberdeen. The earl of Cromartie had raised a body of 
men for the support of the pretender ; a considerable sum of 
money had been received, for his use, from Spain ; and lord 
John brumm(xid, brother to the duke of Perth, had landed with 
a small reinforcement, and with liberal promises of farther aid 
from France. 

Encouraged by these flattering appearances, and by thp rapid 
progress of the pretender, lord Lovat, one of the most extraor- 
dinary characters in ancient or modem times, who had long 
temporised, ordered his son to put himself at die head of his 
clan, and repair to the rendezvous of the rebels at Perth^. — He 



4 Simon Frtter, lord Lorat, yr»B born with inaino&tiog talents, and exerted his whole 
forte npon mankind through the channel of their vanity, xotallj destitute of principle, and 
despising veracitv as a nseiess qaality, he accommodated all his actions to his immediate in- 
terest, and all his words to the deceitful purpose of drawing the credulous into his views. 
And, although his natural address was homelj, his personal appearance remarkably forbid- 
ding, and jiis flattery too obvious to escape the observation even of the weak and the vain, it 
-was too strongly applied to be resisted entirely by men of the most moderate tempers, and 
of the soundest understanding. Though his pi«jects were generally formed with little judg* 
ment, he was bold and fearless in the execution of them. In 1697, he entered with an arm- 
ed band the house of a woman of quality, seized her person, and ordering the marringe-oe- 
remony to be performed, while he endeavoured^ with the sound of a bagpipe, to drown her 
cries : and having stripped her, by cutting off her stays with his dirk or dagger, he forced 
her to bed, and consummated the pretended marriage amid the noise and riou of his barba- 
roQS attendanto. 

Obliged to abandon the kingdom, and declared a rebel and an outlaw for this and other 
acts of violence, Fraser found means to obtain a pardon from king William. He also ingra- 
tiated himaelf with the court of St. Germain by becoming a Catholic ; and he was employed 
by the court of France in attempting to raise a rebellion in Scotland in 1703. For that pur- 
pose he was fanJshed with proper credentials by the pretender; but, instead of making use 
of them for the restoration of the exiled family,ne disclosed the plot to the English govern- 
ment, and returned to France to procure more full proofs of the guilt of thf* principal con- 
apirators. His treachery being there discovered, he was thrown into the Bastile, where he 
remained some months, and must have suffered the punishment due to his crimes, but for 
his consummate dissimulation. He had the address to make it believed, that all he had 
done was for the interest of the pretender: and, on his return to Britain, his sufferings in 
France recommended him not only to the protection but the favour of government. 

In 1715, he was highly serviceable to the house of Hanover, by assisting in the suppres- 
noo ol the rebellion ; and becoming afterward a personal favourite of Geom I. ht- was 
nobly rewarded for his loyalty. He even formed the scheme of erecting himself into a kind 
of viceroy in the Highhuids; pretendmg, that if he had the distribution of twenty-fivr thou- 
sand pounds annually among the heads of clans, he could effectually prevent ail their fu- 
ture msurrections, and draw them insensibly into the interest of the reigning family .--Dis- 
appointed, however, in his ambitious hopes, and otherwise disgusted with the established 
eovemment, he relapsed into Jacobitism : and concluding that the young pretender would 
oe supported hr a powerful foreign force, he was at no pains to coneeal his principles. Rut 
when Charles landed withoat snob force, Lovat refused to join him, though he had accepted 
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even sent round hcs whole estade llie fierjf Omi^ or genenl de- 
nunciation of spoili sword) and fire, imde by tbe Highbni 
diiefs against sudi of their vassak as should nAise to t2kt arms 
at their command. Near a thoosand Frasers were mtandf 
levied, and the master of Lovat invested Fdrt Au|;ustU5. The 
earl of Loudon marcfied to the relief df the jgamsot^ and ac- 
complished his putpose. But this sifccess wasfndre than balan* 
ced by that of lord Lewis Gordon, who surprised and ranted the 
laird of Macleod, and Monro of Culcaim, at Inverary, and 
obliged diem to repass the Spey ; so that the mbds were now 
masters of the whole country, from that river to the Frith <£ 
Forth, and every nhere imposed contributions oa die inluibi- 
tants, and seized the royal reven^ie. 

The pretender, on leaving England, understanding that Edin* 
burgh was secured by a frem army, had proceeded by die way 
of Dumfries to Glasgow, and hnposed a heavy contribotioii on 
that loyal city. After making a hasly but c^pt^essive tour 
through the neighbouring country, he <lirecied his march to 
Stirling, where he was joined by die French troops under loid 
John Drummond, by the Frasers under the master of Lovat, 
and by lord Lewis Gordon and his victorious followers. It was 
now resolved to invest that town and castle ; the latter being of 
great importance, by commaftdtr^ the bridge over the river 
1746 f*^** *^^ ^QW" surrenda^ed as soon as a batteiy 
was opened against *t ; tmt<die t:astle, defended by 
a good garrison, sunder &e oommand of geaerid Btaken^, 
bmtd all the attempts of the rebels. 

^ The taking of the town of Stirling was, in itself^ an event of 
little moment. Yet, when connected with l^e miraculoas escape 
of the pretender from two royal armies, and the increase of the 
number of his adherents during his bold expedition to die south- 
em parts of the kingdom, it served to occasion fresh aHnrm in 
England; especially as it was deemed a prelude to the reduction 
of mat fortress which was the key of communication between 
die north and south of Scotland. The greatest exploits weie 
now thought not impossible for Charles and his sturdy High- 
landers, who seemed to be at once invulnerable, and ^pmcS 
against the rage of the elements. 

General Hawley, an experienced oficer, was ordered mstant- 
ly to assemble an army, and proceed to the relief of Stirlii^ 



the offioe of kird-Iieiiteiiant ofall the oounties north oF the Spey. Tet wm he i 
anmfaig his ohm $ in order, m is supposed, to prooare « pardon for his treasooa! 
*d praetiees, by throwing his interest into the scale oTgorernment, if the one 
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casde. This conmiaiider, who was iiaturalljr faffsrc, confident 
and even presumptuous^ having under bimms^-eeneral Huske^ 
he bri^diers Cholmondeley and Mordaunt, and other officers 
of distiQCtiaD, advanced to Fatkirk at the h^ad of nine thousand 
men, beside the Argyieshire Highlanders and Glasgow vohm- 
teers ; and having a contemptible idea of the rebels, whom he 
had boasted he would drive trom one end of the kingdom to the 
other with two regiments of dragoons, he gave himself little 
trouble to enquire after their numbers or disposition. 

The pretender^s »'my consisted of eight thousand five huo» 
dred men, and Uy concealed in TorwocxL Hawley, being ia^. 
formed that his adversaries were preparing to take possession 
of some rismg grounds in the neighbourhood erf* his « 
camp, commanded bis cavalry to cut them in pieces. ^ ' ' 

But the event proved very different from what he excepted The 
horse being quickly broken, recoiled upon the foot ; and a total 
rout ensued. Abandoning thetr tents, with part of their artil- 
lery and baggage, the km^s forces retired in confusion to 
Edinburgh, after attempting m vain to make a stand at Falkirk. 
About tlvee hundred of their number were kiUed or wounded, 
and two hundred were made prisoners. 

If die victorious Charles, during the consternation occasion- 
ed by this second blow, had agaki botdy entered Engbnd, ht 
miglvt possibly have taken up his winter quarters in the capa- 
fal ; or, if he had marched with die main body of his army to- 
ward Inverness, he might have crushed the «arl of Loudon, 
disarmed the k)yal clans, doubled the aumber of his adherents^ 
and made himself absolute master of all the north d[ Scotland. 
But his heart being set on the reduction of Stirling casde, he 
lost sight of every other object He therefore returned to the 
siege ci diat fortiress; and after having in vain attempted to 
carry it by assault, the mode of attack most agreeable to his 
followers, and for which they were best adapted, he obstinately 
persisted in erecting batteries, opening trenches, and making 
reguhr approaches, m the depth of winter, to the ^eat dissa- 
tistaction of the Highlanders, many of whom retired in disgust 
to their native mountains. 

While he was wasting his time, and breaking the spirit of 
his adherents, in these fruidess, impolitic, and ill-conducted 
operations, the nation recovered from that panic into which it 
had been thrown by the rout at Falkirk. The royal army ia 
Scodand was reinforced with a body of fresh troops. The duke 
of Cumberland was appointed to command it; and the a&irs oi 

Syemment soon began to wear a new face. Though unsuccess* 
1 in Flanders, and considered by professional men as no great 
master in die military art^ the duke was adored by the soldiery* 
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And the appearance of a prince of the blood, it wa& hoped, 
would at once intimidate the rebels, and encourage the king's 
troops. 

Experience proved this conjecture to be well founded. The 
duke, on his arrival at Edinburgh, was received with the warm- 
est expressions of joy, and welcomed as a deliverer of the royal 
party. The presby terian preachers went yet farther : they re- 
presented him as a saviour sent by the Almighty to protect his 
chosen people, and take vengeance on their enemies. Firmness 
and confidence now took place of irresolution and despondency; 
and such of the Jacobites as had not yet taken arms, foreseeing 
the ruin of their prince's cause, remained quiet 

As soon as the royal commander had collected his army, 
amounting to about fourteen thousand horse and foot, he ad- 
vanced toward the enemy. Charles at first seemed disposed to 
hazard a batde. But the Highlanders being much fatigued and 
disgusted with the siege of Stirling castle, upon which tliey could 
make no impression, and in the attacks of which they lost a 
number of men, the pretender resolved, by the advice of his 
most experienced officers, to abandon all his posts on this side 
of the Spey, and proceed northward, as a fugitive instead c^a 
conqueror. He was able, however, to reduce Inverness, Fort 
George, and Fort Augustus ; and to oblige the earl of Loudon 
to take refuge in the isle of Skie. In a word, his present suc- 
cess showed what he might have done, had he taken this route 
during his good fortune, when every heart was big with hope. 
The well-affected clans, as they were called, who now made but 
a feeble resistance, would then have joined him almost to a 
man : and many persons of distinction, who still wore the 
mask of loyalty, would have repaired to his standard. Al- 
though he had been impolitic, he was yet formidable; and only 
a more perfect knowleoge of the advantages of his situation 
seemed necessaiy, to Imve enabled him to withstand all the 
efforts of his enemies. 

In the mean time, the duke being joined by six thousand 
Hessians', left two battalions at Stirhn^, and four in Perth, 
and proceeded to Aberdeen with the mam body of his army. 
Durmg his stay in that neighbourhood, he was indefatigable in 
exercising hb troops, notwithstanding the rigour of the season, 
and in providing u>r the security of the country ; and as sooq 
as the weather would permit, he began his march for Inver- 
ness, where the rebels had established their head-quarters. 

5 These troops Were sent over from Flanders to replaoe the Dutch aoxaaries, whose 
retal the French coart hwl demanded, as they had formed a part of the garrison of Toor- 
nay, precluded bj the articles of capitulatioa from scnrmg agamit his most Christiaa dsl- 
jesty or his allies he eighteen months. 
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Contrary to all expectation ^ he was permitted to pass the deep 
and rapid river Spey without opposition, though about three 
thousand Highlanders appeared on the northern side, and the 
banks were steep and difficult of ascent. It was not timidity, 
however, but the presumption of their leaders^ that restrained 
them from disputing the passage of the royal army ; a resolu- 
tion having been taken in a council of war, in spite of sound 
ar^fuments, to leave the fords of the Spey open, as the sanguine 
adherents of Charles entertained no doubt of being able to cut 
off all who should pass the river. The more, said they, we 
suffer to cross it, the fewer will escape. 

Romantic, however, as this idea appears, and unwise the 
maxim on which it was founded, it might perhaps have been 
realised had the pretender afterward followed the advice of 
the more cool and experienced Highland chieftains. Had he 
resolved to act only on the defensive, and continued to retire 
northward, disputing every defile with his pursuers, until he 
had led the royal army into mountains, where its cavalry could 
not subsist, and whither its artillery, ammunition, provision, 
and baggage-wagons could not be drawn, he might at least 
have obliged the duke to retire in his turn ; especially as the 
Highlanders, from their knowledge of the country, the friendly 
disposition of the inhabitants, the number of live cattle, and 
their own spare diet, could there have found subsistence for a 
considerable time. And the glory connected with the retreat 
of the king's troops, independent of other advantages which 
might have resulted from such a line of conduct, would have 
been of gresit service to the pretender's cause. 

But Charles, who had imbibed, from his hot-headed Irish 
adherents, false notions of military honour, thought it would be 
disgraceful to retire fiarther before his antagonist. He therefore 
determined to hazard an engagement ; though the royal army 
was not only, in all respects, better appointed, but superior in 
number, by at least one-third, to that of his undisciplined fol- 
lowers. And having failed in an attempt to surprise the enemy 
at Nairn during the night, he marched back to his camp on 
CuUoden-moor ; where, seemingly, in a fit of desperation, it 
was resolved by the rebel chiefs, amidst the great fatigue of 
their men, to wait the approach of the king's forces, in order 
of battle\ 

6 The foHowen of Charles had indeed mneh cause for chagrin. Ther had hoped to attack 
the king's Ux)Opc while baried in sleep and security, after celebrating the dnke*s birth-day. 
Lord George Murray andertook to conduct the enterprise, and every thing seemtsd to pro- 
mise success; when, after a march of seven miles, one of the thrre divisions, into which the 
rebel army was formed, lost its way, through the darkness of the night. The other divi- 
sions advanced within a mile of the royal army, where lord George suspecting, as is said. 
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The dul^e lefc Nairn early in the momii^^ and came ia s^ 
of the rebels about noon. They were dnwn up in durtees 
A *1 16 d'>^i^i^^s under their remective leader^ with fooi 

P" * pieces of cannon before meir centre^ where tiic pre- 
tender was stationed, and the same number on each wing. The 
royal host formed three lines, disposed in excellent onler far 
resisting the fierce attack of the rebels; several pieces of can- 
non being placed between the lines, and every second rank in- 
structed to reserve its fire: so that when the Highlanders, hav* 
ing thrown away their muskets, according to custom, advanced 
with their broad-swords, they were not only received apon the 
point of the bayonet, but galled by an unexpected fire of inus- 
quetry, and blown into the air by concealed artUIery. The 
event was such as the duke had promised himself. The rebds^ 
after an ineffectual struggle of Mrty minutes, were total^ 
routed. The king's troops, particularly the dragoons, ifricated 
by their former di^aces, and the fatigue of a winter campa^ 

fave no Quarter. About twelve hundred of die rebeb were 
illed in tne battle and pursuit, with a small loss on ibo part of 
the royalists'. 

The victory at CuUoden was complete and decisive. AH die 
pretender's hopes, and even his courage, seemed to abandon him 
with his good fortune. Having too soon left the field of batde, 
h^ was advised by lord Lovat to return and rally his forces; he 
promised, but declined compliance. And although two tbousamd 
of his faithful Highlanders resolutely assembled at Fort Augus- 
tus, and a body of the Lowlanders at Rudiven, in order to know 
his commands ; though a ship arrived from France witfi fbr^ 
thousands pounds in specie ; and near a diousand men, who 
had not been at the battle of CuHoden, were ready to jcm him; he 
desired them to all disperse, and wandered under various dis- 
guises, in woods and wilds, a wretched fugitive, destitute of the 
common necessaries of life, and in constant danger of filling 
into the hands of his enemies. At length, after suflferii^ an 
extraordinary series of hardships, during five months^ in the 
Highlands and Western Isles of Scodano, whidier he was chas- 
ed by his blood-thirsty puirsuers, a price of diirty thousand 
Sounds being set on his head; after having entrusted the secretof 
is life to above fifty persons, many of whom were in low oomfi- 
tion, and who knew, that by betraying him they shouM be 



fton the iwighiav or ft hoiw,t1uittlM7 wir« dinofi0r«d, orders Oftlkii»lkt 

iretcnder exeltioMd that he was betrayed I tBildbe 



» rebeb petoraed to their ean|>, i 
eeif ed, bj eight olrioek in the morniDg ; mortified vith ihefa* dinnpoiatoneiit* wd ttaag vilh 
the repmeh of their priaee, vhoae Mogmoe tpiril voahl. od tfurt areMien, have bees i 
better guide than the timid eaatkin, if net treaeherr, of his general. 

7 London Qantte, April 9$, 174e.--CM6R. «f BapiD, «biaDp..43MoB«e, mA. zi. 
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Ued to live in afluetice*, he was taken on board a French {iri- 
vateer, and srfeiy landed on the coast of Bretagna. 

The heroic attachment of a gallant youth, whose name is said 
to have been Mackenzie, contributed gready to the escape of 
Ae pretender* About the aoth of July, when Charles had fled 
for safety to the top of the mountain of Mamnyncallam in Lo- 
chaber, the king's troops surprised a party of his folbwers in 
a hutytm die side of the mountain, and oUiged diem to surren* 
der, after an obstinate resistance. One young man, however, 
made hb escape« The prisoners assured the commandbg offi- 
cer that this was the pretender. Animated by the prospect of 
an araplevteward^ the soldiers eagerly pursued, and at last over* 
took tne fugitive. Hiey desh-ed him to submit, as resfttance 
would be ineffectud; and mtimated that they knew who he 
was. He seemed to acquiescein their mistake, butrefusedquar* 
ter, and died with his sword in his hand, exclaiming as he fell, 
** You have kflled your jxincel'^-^Independrndy of Aese gene* 
rous exp'essions, the person slain resembled so much, in all re* 
spects, die descrip^on of the pretender given io the army, that 
an end was immediately put to farther pursuit : and although 
ifae gov e rnment pretended todiscredit die report, a general be- 
lief of die death of Charles prevailed, and little search was 
t he n o c fcr t h made after fatm^ 

The tmfartuaate adveotuiw was caressed for a time at the 
oottrt of France^ as there was yet a possibility of his being of 
farther tise ; bat oo sooner was die peace concluded, than he 
was consigned to extareme neglect, and condemned to sufferings 
mare severe than any he had yet experienced. On his refusing « 
to quit the kingdom^ he was seised by a party of the guards, 
jHnianed^ and conducted to die frontiers, in violation of the 
most solemn engagements^ ; a perfidy for which the articles of 
peace could be no apology, as France had die power of dictat- 
ing tfie sCipuktiotis of die treaty. He was ruined and betrayed, 
like ma^ofhisancestorsy bythosetn wfaomhecdbfided; and 

^ One ^mnr g eu ttenitii, 'who M no 4nire fn the r^M^oii, tnit %hofte hammtty bad led 



w««l offered iMr-fovunuBentibr hw penoa« ** lonly gvre liim,*' n^ied fWe iiriaooer, " vhAt 
Bfttare Kemed to require — a nigbt^ lodging, and an humble repait. And who among my 
iiMi9ea,<liotigh4>oor Ml ttn» would have aougUt to aoqoire nAm^hy ^oUtting the r%liUof 
iioi^taljtj, ia order to earn the priee of Mood f " The eoort waa filled wHb confusioo and 
mtmnemem. at the aimple etoquenee of this ontatoKd orator : the Mlt was dismiMed, and the 
pitmuBt set ait liberty. So nioah alrovger an impreami wiN fcHow-feeling and the aenae Of 
naioral equity make on the human breast, than the dioiates of political law, though eaforoed 
by ttr grraCett rewardt or the aeverest pookhnfeati^ 

Contin. oft Bapin, fol. ix. 

10 Voftaire/Sioate'dc Louii XT. abap, zxv. 
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v^ith his fortunes perished the last hopes of the family of Stu- 
art, and of their partisans in the British dominions. 

The pretender^s sufferings must have been much a^ravated 
by those of his unhappy adherents, unless we suppose him de- 
void of all the feelings of humanity, and of all sentiments of 
generous sympathy. Immediately after the battle of Culloden, 
uie royal army entered the rebel country, which was cruelly 
ravaged with fire and sword. All the cattle and provisions 
were carried off. The men, hunted down like wild beasts upon 
the mountains, were shot on the smallest resistance : and not a 
hut was left standinp^ to shelter the miserable women and chil- 
dren from the inclemency of the weather. They were left to 
perish of hunger and cold on the barren heaths. In a few 
weeks, all appearance of rebellion, and almost of population, 
being exterminated in the Highlands, the duke of Cumberland 
returned to London as a conqueror ; leaving his army^ formed 
into twenty-seven divisions, or flying camps, to take vengeance 
on the surviving fugitives. 

A new scene of horror was now exhibited. The asperity of 
justice threatened with destruction those whom the sword had 
spared, and who had not escaped to the continent. Courts be- 
ing opened in different parts of England for the trial oi the 
rebel prisoners, where they could have procured no evidence ir 
their ravour, had they been innocent, and where every accuser 
was admitted, small possibility remained to them of escafwig 
punishment. Seventeen officers were accoidingly condemned, 
and executed at Kennington common, near London. Thirty- 
one of the captives suffered death in Cumberland, and twenty- 
two in Yorkshire. Most of these unfortunate men behaved with 
great firmness, and seemed to glory in dying for the cause they 
had espoused. A few received pardons, and many were tran- 
sported to the plantations. 

The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the lords Bal- 
merino and Lovat, were tried by their peers and found guilty. 
Cromartie was pardoned at the intercession of his lady ; the 
other three were beheaded on Tower-hill. Kilmarnock, a no- 
bleman of elegant accomplishments, but desperate fortune, and 
who had been educated in the principles of the Revolution, 
died with marks of penitence, either firom sorrow at havbg act- 
ed against his conscience^ or in hopes of a pardon ; it being 
observed, that he lifted his head from the block, and looked 
anxiously around before the fatal blow was struck. Balmerino, 
who had been bred a soldier, and who had obeyed the dictates 
of his heart, behaved in a more resolute manner. He seemed 
even to exult in his sufferings ; but checked his natural bold- 
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ness, lest it should appear indecent on such an occasion. Lovat, 
after trying every expedient to save his life, avowed his Jaco* 
bitism, and diedi^ not only with composure, but dimity ; feel- 
ing the axe, surveying the crowd, and exclaiming, in seeming 
triumph, 

Dolfie et decoram eit propatrift mori! 

** Tit gt«*t, tis noble, thrones atiirp>d to diake } 
« And sweet to die for oar dear ooanCrj'k sake (11)." 

Thus was extinguished a rebellion, which, from small be- 
ginnings, rose to an alarming height, and, at one time threat- 
ened a revolution in the state. In order more effectually to era- 
dicate the seeds of disloyalty, and break the refractory spirit of 
the Highlanders, the heads of the clans were deprived of their 
exclusive hereditary jurisdiction, which they had abused : and 
persons of all ranks were prohibited, by act of parliament,' from 
wearing the ancient dress of their country". 

1 1 A seDtiroent so sublime, from the rooatft of a mao who bad lived in the habitoal vio- 
laUoo of every moral datj, and whose sole object was self-interest, forms a severe satire on 
the common pretensions to patriotism. 

12 This act has been since repealed, from a conviction of its inexpediency. And it is 
tmly extraordinary it should ever have been supposed, that men would become more loyal 
or submissive because they were compelled to wear breeches. 
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LETTER XXX. 



,4 General View of the Affairs of Europe^ from the Treaty of 
Dresden^ in 1745, to the Peace ofAix-la-Chapelle^ in 1748. 

THE treaty of Dresden, and the confirmation of that of 
Breslau, by finally detaching the king of Prussia from the house 
of Bourbon, made a great change in the state of the contending 
powers, but did not dispose them to peace. The ^ - - .^ 
king of France, encouraged by his past successes, ' * '^^* 
and by the absence of the British troops^ was eager to push his 
conquests in the Low Countries; and die king ofGreat Britain, 
enraged at the support given by Louis to a competitor for his 
throne, resolved upon vengeance, as soon as the rebellion in 
Scotland should be finally suppressed. EUte with the exalta- 
tion of her husband to the imperial throne, and having now no 
enemy to oppose in Germany, the queen of Hungary hoped to 
be able to give a favourable turn to the war in I^y. She even 

Vol. IV. Kfc 
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flattered herself, that the Circles, or the Germanic body, might 
be induced to take arms against France ; and tfiat, by the co- 
operation of England and HoHand, whatever she had lost in 
the Netherlands might be recovered, and the victorious house 
of Bourbon yet completely humbled. 

Of all the hostile powers, the king of France was first in 
readiness to cany his designs into execution. Mareschal Saxe, 
to the astonishment of Europe, and the terror of the confede- 
rates, took Brussels, the capital of Brabant, and the residence 
of the governors of the Austrian Netherlands, before the close 
of the winter. Louis joined his victorious army (consisting d 
1 7Afi ^ hundrea and twenty thousand men) in the month 
A. D. 1/40. Qf April, and obliged the allies under Bathiani to 
retire first to Antwerp, and afterward to Breda. Antwerp was 
invested, and reduced in a few days. Nothing could withstand 
the French artillery directed by Lowendahl, or the army con- 
ducted by Saxe. Mons, a town of remarkable strength, held 
out only a few weeks. St. Guislain and Charleroy were also 
obliged to submit ; and, in July, Louis found himself absolute 
master of the provinces of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. 

Before this time, prince Charles of Lorrain had assumed the 
command of the confederate army ; which being reinforced 
with ten thousand Hanoverians, six thousand Hessians, three 
British regiments, and twenty-five thousand Hungarians under 
count Palfi, now amounted to eighty-seven thousand men, in- 
cluding the Dutch forces commanded by the prince of Waldeck. 
— Concluding that Namur would be the next object of attack, 
the prince of Lorrain marched toward that place, and occupied 
an advantageous post in the neighbourhood, within sight of the 
French army, which was encamped at Gemblours. Mareschal 
Saxe, who greatly surpassed in abilities all the generals of the 
allies, not judging it prudent to attack them in so strong a situ- 
ation, attempted by other means to accomplish the views of his 
master. He accordingly reduced Dinant, in the bishoprick of 
Liege; while Lowendahl, by his direction, took Huy, and 
there seized a large magazine belonging to the confederates. 

In consequence of the reduction of those towns, the Frpndi 
became masters of the navigation of the Maes ; and by cutting 
o£F the communication of the allies with Maestricht, oblig^ 
prince Charles, from scarcity of provisions, to quit his post, 
and abandon Namur to its fate. The citadel of this place, 
built upon a steep rock, and twelve other forts, erected on die 
ridges of the neighbouring mountains, seemed to render it in- 
accessible to any attack. The garrison consisted of ei^ht thou- 
sand Dutch and Austrians, who defended the works widi equal 
skill and resolution ; yet so powerful and well-directed was the 
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fire of the French artUIeiy, tot the town was forced to surren- 
der in a few days, and the chadel in diree weeks. 

The confederate army beinff reinforced by some Bavarian and 
British battalions under sir John Li6;onier, prince Charles re* 
solved to give battle to the main body of the enemy, while weak- 
ened by the employment of a considerable force in the siege of 
N'amur. With this view he passed the Maes, and advanced to- 
ward the French camp ; but found mareschal Saxe so advanta* 
geously posted at Tongres, that he deemed it expedient to re- 
tire. He was severely harassed in his retreat. The confede- 
rates, however, behaved with great spirit, and at last repelled 
their pursuers. 

The enterprising Saxe, having soon after formed a junction 
with the troops that had reduced Namur, passed the Jaar to 
meet the allies, who, aware of his intention, took possession of 
the villages of Liers, Warem, and Roucoux, and made other 
preparations for receiving him. At break <^ day, thcQ . . 
French army advanced m three cdumns ; and about 
noon a terrible cannonading began. By two o^clock the prince 
of Waldeck, who commanded on the left of the confederates, and 
against whom the enemy chiefly directed their force, was com- 
pelled to give way. The three villages were attacked, at the 
same time, by fifty-five battalions, in brigades. As soon as one 
brigade was repulsed, another advanced ; so that the confede- 
rates, fatigued with continual fighting, and being, by an unac- 
countable neglect, in a great measure destitute of artillery, 
while the French played upon them with above eighty pieces of 
cannon, were at last obliged to abandon the villages, and retreat 
towards Maestricht. Five thousand of their number were kill- 
ed, wounded, or captured ; while nine thousand of the French 
lost their lives or were wounded. With this battle, in which the 
Austrians had little share, the operations of the campaign in the 
Low Countries ended. Both armies, dissatisfied with Uie issue 
of the action, and as if ashamed of such an idle waste of blood, 
went soon after into winter quarters. 

Happily for the allies, the house of Bourbon was less success- 
ful this summer in Italy, though artful measures had been taken 
during the winter, to acquire an absolute superiority over the 
house of Austria in that country; where Don Philip and Maille- 
bois, who had carried every thing before them in the preceding 
campaign, were still at the head of powerful armies. The 
French monarch was no sooner informed of the defection of the 
king of Prussia, than he made, without consulting the court of 
Madrid, advantageous proposals to the king of Sardinia ; and 
these offers were accepted, and a cessation of hostilities signed*. 

1 This treatj, wbieh teeared to Don Philip, beiide Panna and Plaoentia, a share of the 
dacby of Milan and all the Cremonete, had for iu chief objeeVon the part of the kmg of Sar^ 
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But Louis had soon reason to repent of his rashness. The king, 
or rather the queen of Spain who was still at the head of the ad- 
ministration, enragned at any dismemberment of the possessions 
mtended for Don Philip, reproached his most Christian majesty 
with a breach of the treaty of Fontainbleau ; and although mat- 
ters were afterwards adjusted between the two courts, and the 
treaty with the king of Sardinia, though so far advanced, broken 
off, their interests suffered severely by this misunderstanding, 
which produced a temporary jealousy between the French and 
Spanish armies. An almost total inaction was the consequence ; 
and that inaction eave rise to new jealousies, and mutual accu- 
sations, which led to great misfortunes. 

Meanwhile the king of Sardinia, the most politic prince of his 
time, having in vain solicited the signing; of the definitive treaty 
with France, made himself master of Asti, one of the strongest 
places in Italy, which had a French mrrison of five thousand 
men. The pretext assigned for this breach of faith was, the 
dan^r of the reduction of die citadel of Milan by the Spaniards: 
but his true motive was, a desire of recovering die confidence 
of his old, or of bringing matters to a crisis with his new allies. 
The success of the measure exceeded his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The confederates were confirmed in their opinion of his 
good feith, and the king of France was still amused with assu- 
rances of friendship. Don Philip accused Maillebois of treach- 
ery for not attempting to cover Asti» ; and the Spaniards, hav- 
ing no reliance on their allies, immediately raised the seige of 
the citadel of Milan, and marched to Pavia ; while the French 
general, afraid that his communication with Genoa and Pro- 
vence might be cut off by the Austrians, whose strength in Italy 
was rapidly increasmg, evacuated all the districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tanaro and the Po, and retired to Novi. 

The Austrian army, under prince Lichtenstein, now amount- 
ed to forty thousand men, and that of the king of Sardbia to 
thirty-six thousand. Having no formidable enemy to oppose 
them, by reason of the misunderstanding between the French 
and Spaniards, they recovered all the Piedmontese f(xtresses, 
ravaged the territory of Cremona, and took Lodi, Guastalla, 
Parma, and other places. Meantime, a reconciliation having 

d'mia, the ind^;>en<leiioe of Italy. It therefore provided, that no Italian state aboold be united 
to the court of Franoe, Spain, or the imperial orown. (Mem. de NoaiQes, tome it.) Soek 
A policy was perfectly sound, and eonaisteot with the character and sitoation of the Vhis oH 
Sardinm a» one of the lulian prineea, but treaeheroas as one of the confederate and sab- 
sidiary powers. Yet has the fidelity of his Sardinian majesty been generally extolled, be- 
csusfr this treaty, to which he posiliyely acceded, and his other secret negotiations and ifi- 
trigues, wliicb were defeated by accidental ciroarostsnoes, have hitherto remaioed in a great 
lueasiirc unknown. So precanoas a thing is humsn virtue ! and so little conneetioii oAea 

ita of honour, o 

at general to be 
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hove the Ai>cmingly merit rions actions of men with the sentiments of honour, or the real 
motiTes that influence their conduct! 

2 Mem. dc Noailles, tome iv. And he would have ordered that general to be arrested, 
had not hii passion been moderated by the coont de Gages. 
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been efiected between the courts of Versailles and Madrid, Mail- 
lebois formed a junction with Philip at Placentia, and a resolu- 
tion was taken to force the Austrian camp at St. Lazaro, before 
the arrival of the kin^ of Sardinia. An attack was accordingly 
made, and supported vith great intrepidity : but so masterly 
was the conduct o(. prince Lichtenstein, and so obstinate the 
courage of the Austrians, that the assailants were compelled to 
retire, after a bloody contest of nine hours, leaving five thousand 
men dead on the field, and about an equal number wounded. 

Soon after this disaster, Don Philip and his associates receiv- 
ed intelligence of an event which threw them into new j ^ 
perplexity ; namely, the death of Philip V. of Spain. " ^' 
Weak, but virtuous, he was governed successively by two am- 
bitious women, who infused fresh spirit into the Spanish coun- 
cils, and roused him, notwithstanding his natural indolence, to 
the most vigorous measures and most arduous enterprises; In 
the reign of this first prince of the house of Bourbon who sat 
upon the Spanish throne, the slumbering genius of the nation 
began to revive, and with it the splendour ofthe monarchy. He 
was succeeded by his son Ferdinand VI. who at first embraced 
with ardour the principles of the union between the two branches 
of the house of Bourbon, and resolved steadily to pursue the 
objects for which that union had been formed by Elizabeth Far- 
nese, the queen dowager. 

Don Philip and Maillebois, however, being ignorant of the 
sentiments of the new king in regard to the Italian war, and 
{Massed by the vigour of their adversaries, were desirous of se- 
curing a communication with France. A retreat was accord- 
ingly agreed upon. This was thought a desperate expedient, as 
the king of Sardinia had now joined the Austrian army, and as- 
sumed the chief command. But without the assurance of imme- 
diate support, it was perhaps the best that could be adopted in 
such circumstances, as the French and Spaniards were m dan- 
ger of being shut up between the Po, the Lambro, the Tidona, 
and theTrebia, by a vastly superior and victorious force. 

The retreat was conducted -with great ability by the countde 
Maillebois, son of the mareschal or that name. He led the van, 
and his father and the count de Gages brought up the rear ; yet 
they could not prevent the enemy from attacking them to advan- 
tage at Rotto Freddo, where they behaved with great gallantry, 
but sustained a severe loss. The surrender of Placentia, which 
was defended by four thousand men, under the marquis de 
Castello, was the consequence of this victory. 

The Piedmontese and Austrians, conducted by the king of 
Sardinia, assisted by the generals Botta and Brown, now ad- 
vanced to Tortona, which was surrendered to them, while the 
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French and Spaniards took shelter .under tfie caimon of Genoa. 
Here it was expected they would have made a stand, as that 
city, by its situation, is very capable of defence. But the mar- 
quis de las Minas, who had succeeded the count de Gages m die 
command under Don Philip, did not judge it prudent to hazard 
the loss of the remains of the army ; and, as Maillebob concur- 
red in this opinion, the Genoese, after repeated assurances of 
support, were abandoned to their fate. Philip retired toward 
Savoy, and Maillebois into Provence. 

This retreat was immediately followed by the surrender of 
Genoa. That haughty republic was subjected to the most hu* 
miliating conditions, and the proud city loaded with arbitrary 
and oppressive contributions. The arrogance and rapacity oif 
Botta, to whom the command of the place was committed, ex- 
ceeded all description. And he was encouraged in his tyranni- 
cal proceedings by the court of Vienna; which, deaf to the sup- 
plications of a distressed people, seemed determined to reduce 
the Genoese to the lowest state of wretchedness. His most 
cruel exactions, and even those of Coteck, the commissaiy-ge- 
neral, who surpassed him in rapacity, were thought too mild 
and moderate. 

The Austrian and Piedmontese troops having now no enemy 
to encounter, the commanders were employed, for a time, in de- 
liberating toward what quarter they should turn their arms. Bot- 
ta, who knew how much the heart of his mistress was set upon 
recovering Naples, proposed that the Genoese should be compel- 
led to furnish transports for the invasion of that kingdom. And 
had this scheme been instantly undertaken, it could not have 
failed of success, as the king of Naples had few regular troops 
beside those in the army of Don Philip. 

The consequences of such a conquest to Great Britain would 
have been of high importance. Spain, in that event, would have 
been under the necessity of deserting France, and concluding a 
separate peace. And she would have been obliged to purchase 
it with the sacrifice of her most valuable commercial interests, 
by giving up her exclusive right to the trade of her American 
dominions. The two great branches of the house of Bourbon 
would have been disunited ; and England and Austria would 
have given law to France, after having obtained their own con- 
ditions from the Catholic king. 

But the king of Sardinia had other interests to manage. He 
by no means wished to see the house of Austria all-powerful in 
Italy. He therefore persuaded the court of London, which held 
the purse, and consequently took the lead, in the course of a long 
and expensive war, that it would be more advantageous to the 
common cause to invade France ; and that by Ae co-operation 
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of the British fleet, not only Antibes, but Totdon and Marseilles^ 
might speedily be reduced. The consent of the court of Vienna 
being obtained, count Brown entered Provence at the head of 
fifty thousand men. Advancing as far as Draguignan, he laid 
the whole country under contribution; while baron Roth invest- 
ed Antibes, which was at the same time bombarded by a British 
squadron, under vice-admiral Medley. But the mareschal de 
Belleisle, a man fruitful in resources, and intimately acquainted 
with the whole science of war, so effectually cut off "the provi- 
sions of the invaders, and otherwi3e harassed them, that the 
Austrian general, though able, active, and enterprising, found 
himself under the necessity of repassing the Var, particularly' 
when he had received some unpleasing intelligence from Genoa; 
and the siege of Antibes was relinquished, after many efforts 
by sea and land, the place being gallantly defended by the che- 
valier de Sade. 

The change of fortune in Italy was sudden and remarkable. 
The inhabitants of Genoa, driven to despair by the oppressions 
of the Austrians, had risen against their conquerors, and ex* 
pelled them. Though degenerate even to a proverb, they seem- 
ed to be animated with all their ancient spirit of liberty, when 
they felt the galling fetters of slavery, and resolved to attempt 
the recovery of that freedom whicli they had wanted valour to 
defend. Secredy encouraged in this bold purpose by some of 
the senators, who also directed their measures, they flew to arms, 
determined to perish to a man, rather than live longer in such a 
cruel and ignominious servitude. And so firm was their perse- 
verance in this resolution, and so vigorous the impulse by which 
they were actuated, that the marquis de Botta, after having sus- 
tained great loss, in a variety of struggles, and been driven from 
every important post, was obliged to evacuate the city. Nor 
did the patriotic zeal of the Genoese stop here : they took the 
most effectual steps for their future security, conscious that they 
were still surrounded by their oppressors. 

The naval incidents of the year were not very honourable to 
the British flag. Nothing of moment happened in the West 
Indies. In the East Indies, commodore Peyton, who command- 
ed six stout ships, shamefully declined a second engagement 
with a French squadron of equal or inferior force ; and la Bour- 
donnais, the French commander, in consequence of Peyton's 
cowardice, reduced the English settlement of Madras, on the 
coast of CoromandeL No event of importance happened on the 
coast of North America, though the campaign in that quarter 
seemed pregnant with great revolutions. 

The British ministry, encouraged by the taking of Louisbourg, 
and the consequent reduction of the island of Cape Breton, had 
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projected theconquestofQuebec, the capital of Canada, or New 
France, situated on Ae river St. Laurence, and accessible to 
ships of the greatest force. Intelligence to this purpose was sent 
to the governors of the English colonies in North America; and 
provincial troops were raised to assist in the enterprise. Six 
regiments were prepared for embarkation at Portsmouth, and 
every thing seemed to promise success. But the sailing of the 
fleet and transports was postponed by unaccountable delays till 
the season of action in those climates had elapsed. A new direc- 
tion was therefore given to the enterprise, that the armament 
might not seem altogether useless to the nation. A descent 
was made on the coast of France, in hopes of surprising Part 
POrient, the repository of the stores belonging to the French 
East India company. But this project also failed ; though 
not without alarming the enemy, and ^showmg the possibility 
of hurting France in her very vitals, by means of sudi an arm- 
ament, if well appointed and vigorously conducted. Lestock, 
who commanded the fleet, did not poperly second the eflForts 
of die army ; and the troops indeect, being destitute of heavy 
cannon, could make no impression on the place. 

The French miscarried in an enterprise of a similar nature, 
and of equal magnitude. A formidable armament was prepared 
at Brest for the recovery of Cape Breton, and the reduction of 
the English settlement oi Annapolis. It consisted of near forty 
sbipsof war, eleven of which were of the line; two artillery ships, 
and fifty-six transports, laden with provisions and military stores, 
and carrying three thousand five hundred soldiers, and forty thou- 
sand stand of small arms, for the use of the Canadians and In- 
dians in the French interest, who were expected to co-operate 
with the troops. The fleet sailed in June, but did not reach the 
coast of Nova Scotia till the beginning of September. A dread- 
ful mortality prevailed on board the transports ; and the whole 
fleet was attacked by furious and repeated storms, and either 
wrecked or dispersed. D'Anville, the admiral, made his way 
with a few ships to Quebec ; while de la Jonquiere, who com- 
manded the land forces, and had lx)asted that he would subdue 
all the English setdements on the continent of America, finding 
his men reduced to a handful, returned to France widiout at- 
tempting any thing. 

The court of Versailles having discovered a seeming desire of 
peace, a congress was opened at Breda^ toward the close of the 
campaign ; but the French were so insolent in their demands, 
that the conferences were soon broken off*, and all parties prepared 
for war with an increase of vigour and animosity. The states- 
general who had hitherto acted a shamefully timid and disinge- 
nuous part, more injurious than beneficial to the cause they pre- 
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tended to aid, now became seriously sensible of their danger, 
and of the necessity of forming a closer alliance with the courts 
of London and Vienna, or throwing themselves into the arms of 
France; and they resolved to take effectual measures for oppos- 
ing the designs of that powerful and ambitious neighbour. 
With this view, they engaged to augment their quota of troops, 
in the Netherlands, to forty thousand: the king of Great Britain 
agreed to furnish an equal number; and the empress-queen, sup- 
ported by British money, promised to send sixty thousand Aus- 
trians to act in conjunction with them. Beside this grand army, 
intended to set bounds to the conquests of Louis, ninety thou- 
sand Austrians and Piedmontese, under the king of Sardinia, 
another sovereign in British pay, were to enter Provence, while 
a smaller body should keep the king of Naples in awe. 

The Bourbon princes were not unprepared for such a com- 
petition. The king of France had ordered an army of one hun- 
dred and forty thousand men to be assembled in the Nether- 
lands ; and, to give greater firmness to this immense force, he 
renewed in the person of the count de Saxe the title of Mare- 
schalde camp General^ which had been conferred on the famous 
Turenne, and which gave him a superiority over all the mare- 
schals of France, and even princes of blood. The Spanish force 
in Savoy was considerably augmented ; and forty thousand 
French soldiers were assembled in Provence. A final trial of 
strength seemed to be the object of all parties. 

The grand army of the confederates took the field, in three 
bodies, toward the end of March. The duke of Cumberland, 
with the British troops, Hanoverians, and Hessians, „ - 

fixed his head-quarters at Tilberg, in Dutch Bra- ^- ^- ^'*'- 
bant ; the prince of Waldeck, with the troops of the states-ge- 
noral, occupied the vicinity of Breda; and mareschal Bathiani 
assembled the Austrians and Bavarians near Venlo. The whole 
army lay inactive for six weeks, exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, and almost destitute of forage and provisions ; 
while mareschal Saxe, sensible that the first care of a general is 
the health of his soldiers, kept his troops warm within their can- 
tonments at Bruges, Antwerp, and Brussels, furnished with plen- 
ty of every thing, and under no necessity of encountering una- 
vailing fatigues. The inactivity, which is said to have been oc- 
casioned by the negligence of the Dutch and Austrian com- 
missaries, deprived the allies of all the advantages they had 
promised themselves from an early campaign, beside damping 
the ardour of 4e troops, and weakening them by sickness. 

The count de Saxe, having settled with the French ministry 
Ae plan of operations, at length took the field, detaching Low- 
endahlto invade Dutch Flanders. At the same time, theTrenchj 
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minister atthe Hague declared, that his most Christian majesty, 
in thus entering the territories of the republic (a step to whidi 
he was driven by the necessity of war) had no wish to come to 
a rupture with the states-general. He meant only to obviate 
the dangerous eiFectsof the protection they afforded to the tro<^ 
of the queen of Hungary and the king of England ; and he had 
therefore ordered the commander of his troops to observe the 
strictest discipline, and on no account to offer any disturbance 
to the religion, government, or commerce of the republic. He 
also intimated, that he would consider the places and countries 
he should be obliged to seize for his own security merely as a 
pledge, which he promised to restore, as soon as the United 
Provinces should give convincing proofs that they would no 
longer assist the enemies of his crown.' 

While the rulers of Holland were deliberating on this decla- 
ration, which was chiefly intended to amuse the populace, Low- 
endahl made himself master of Sluys, Sandberg, Hulst, and 
pther fortified places of no small importance, the confederates 
not daring to oppose his progress. They were oUiged by 
their position to tover Breda and Bois-le-duc ; and all their 
motions were jealously watched by mareschal Saxe, who cover- 
ed Antwerp, and the other French conquests in the Low Coun* 
tries, with a hundred and ten thousand men. Thus secure, 
Lowendahl pushed his conquest in the Dutch territories.*— — 
Having taken possession of Axel and Temeuse, he was making 
preparations for a descent upon Zealand, when a Britisb squa- 
dron defeated his purpose, and a revolution in the government 
of Holland made a retreat necessary. 

Struck with consternation at the progress of the French arms, 
the inhabitants of the United Provinces, believing themselves 
betrayed by their rulers, complained loudly of the conduct of 
affairs. The friends of the prince of Orange did not neglect so 
favourable an opportunity of promoting his interest. They en- 
couraged the discontents of the people ; they exag^rated the 
public danger ; they reminded their countrymen of the yetr 
1672, when the French were at the gates of Amsterdam, and 
the republic was saved by the election of a stadt-hdder. And 
they exhorted their fellow-citizens to turn their eyes on Wil- 
liam Henry Friso, the lineal descendant of those heroes who 
had established the liberty and independence of the United 
Provinces ; extolling his virtues and talents, his ability, gene- 
rosity, justice, and unshaken love of his country. 

Inflamed by such representations, and their apparently des- 
perate situation, the people rose in many places, and compelled 
their magistrates to declare the prince of Orange stadt-hdder; 
a dignity which had been laid aside since the death of Williaro 
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IIL His popularity daily increased ; and at last, after being 
elected by several particular provinces, he was appointed, in the 
grand assemUy of the nation, stadt-holder, captain-general, 
and chief admiral of the republic. 

On that occasion, count Bentinck, who introduced the new 
stadtholder, addressed the states- general in the following 
iwords : — •• The prince whom I have the honour to present to 
you will, I doubt not, tread in the steps of his glorious ancestors; 
will heartily concur with us in delivering from danger the re- 
public now invaded, and preserve us from the yoke of a treache- 
rous and deceitful neighbour, who makes a jest of good faith, 
honour, and the most solemn treaties." ^ 

The beneficial effects of this revolution to the common cause 
of the confederates soon appeared in several vigorous measures. 
The states immediately commanded, that no provisions or war- 
like stores should be exported out of their dominions, except 
for the use of the allied army ; that a fleet should be equipped, 
and the militia regularly armed and disciplined. They sent 
agents to several German courts, to treat for the hire of thirty 
thousand men : a council of war was established, for enquiring 
into the conduct of the governors who had given up the frontier 
towns; and orders were issued for commencing hostilities 
a^inst the subjects of France, both by sea and land, though 
without any formal declaration of war. 

During all these transactions the duke of Cumberland re- 
mained inactive, over-awed by the supericnr generalship, rather 
than the superior force^ of the French commander, who still 
contmued to watch him. At lengUi the king of France arrived 
at Brussels, and it was resolved to undertake the sie^ of Mae- 
stricht With that view mareschal Saxe, having csuled in his 
detachments, advanced toward Louvain in May; and the confe- 
derates, perceiving his intent, endeavoured by forced marches 
to gain possession of the heights of Herdeeren, an advantageous 
pott in the neighbourhood of the threatened town. But in this 
they were disappointed. The enemy had seized the post before 
their arrival^ and were preparing to rush down upon them, in 
order to get between their main oody and Maestricht, by turn- 
ing their left wing. An engagement was now unavoidable.— 
The duke, therefore, disposed his army in order of battle, and 
judicbusly directed some regiments of British infantry, during 
the nighty to take possession of the village of Val in the front of 
his left wing, which extended to Wirle, within a few miles of 
Maestricht, and was composed of English, Hessians, and Hano- 
verians. The Austrians, who lay at Bilsen, composed the right 
wing : and the Dutch occupied the centre. 

Afiairs being thus arranged, both armies waited with impa- 
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T 1 1 \r ^ tience the approach of morning. / 
juiy 1. IN. o. ^vas light, the French cavalry made 1 



As soon as it 
I a great show 
upon the heights of Herdeeren, in order to conceal the motions 
of their infantry; which appeared, soon after, coming down into 
the plain, through a valley between the hill near Rempert, formed 
in a vast column, of nine or ten battalions in front, and as many 
deep, and bearing directly on Val. They suffered severely, in 
their approach, from the artillery of the confederates ; and the 
British musquetry saluted them with so warm a fire, that the 
front of the column was broken and dispersed. Not discour* 
aged by this repulse, fresh battalions advanced to the attaclc 
with alacrity and perseverance : so that the British troops in 
Val, overpowered by numbers, and exhausted with fatigue, 
were at last obliged to give way. Being, however, opportunely 
supported by three fresh regiments, they recovered their footing 
in the village, and drove out the enemy with great slaughter. — 
The battle now wore so favourable an aspect, that the duke of 
Cumberland ordered the action to be made general, and victory 
seemed ready to declare for the confederates, when some un- 
foreseen circumstances disappointed their hopes. 

The motions of the Austrians under Bathiani were so slow as 
scarcely to deserve the name of action'; so that mareschal Saxe, 
apprehending no danger from that quarter, was able to turn al- 
most the whole weight of the French army against Val, and not 
only to regain possession of it, after it had been three times lost 
and won, but to break entirely the left wing of the confederates, 
in spite of all the efforts of the duke of Cumberland, who exert- 
ed himself with great courage, and no inconsiderable share of 
conduct. The Dutch, instead of supporting the broken lining, 
fell back in disorder, and overthrew, in their flight, five Austri- 
an battalions that were advancing slowly to the charge. The 
French followed their blow; and having routed the centre, divi- 
ded the right wing of the allied army from the left. At this 
dangerous crisis, when mareschal Saxe hoped to cut off the re- 
treat of the confederates, and even to make the duke of Cum- 
berland his captive, sir John Ligonier rushed, at the head of 
three British regiments of dragoons and some squadrons of 
Austrian cavalry, upon the victorious enemy. He bore down 
every thing before him ; and although he was himself taken 
prisoner from pursuing too far, he procured time for the duke 
to collect his scattered forces, and to retire without molestatioD 

3 Tbb inaction of the Austrian general ia said to hare been oecasioned by the folIovinK 
chvamitanQe. On the eve of the battle, when a Freneh detachment only was aupposed to 
have occupied the heights of Herdeeren, mareschal Bathiani asked permission of the duke of 
Cumberland to attack the enemy before they were reinforced, dedaring he would ansver 
for the success of the enterprise. The duke, instead of acceding to the proposal, asked bim, 
by way of reply, vhere he might be found, if he should be wante«l ? *< I shall always be 
f ooDd," said BatfUwi, •« At the heftd of my troopt !" ud retired in disgyiat. . 
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to Maestridit. About ten thousand of the French, and five 
thousand of their adversaries, were killed or wounded. 

Such was the obstinate and bloody, but partial, battle of Val, 
or LaflFeldt, in which the British troops distinguished themselves 
greatly, and, if properly supported, would have obtained a 
complete victory. Hence the bon mot of Louis XV. that " the 
Knglish not only paid all, but fought all V^ — The action was 
productive of no important consequences. The duke of Cum- 
berland, having reinforced the garrison of Maestricht, passed 
the Maes, and stationed his troops in the duchy of Limburg. 
The French army remained at Tongres, near the field of bat- 
tle ; and n\areschal Saxe, after amusing the confederates for a 
while with Various marches and movements, detached count 
Lowendahl, with thirty thousand men, to invest Bergen-op- 
Zoom, the strongest fortification in Dutch Brabant, and the fa- 
vourite work of the famous Cohom. 

This place had never been taken, and was generally deemed 
impregnable ; as, beside its great natural and artificial strength, 
it could at all times be supplied with ammunition and provisions^ 
in spite of the besiegers, by means of two canals, called the Old 
and New Harbour, communicating with the Scheld, and navi« 
gable every tide. It was defended by a garrison of three thou- 
sand men, under the prince of Hesse- Philipsthal, when Lowen* 
dahl sat down before it; and the prince of Saxe-Hildburghausen, 
who was sent to its relief with twenty battalions and fourteen 
squadrons, took possession of the lines belonging to the fortifi- 
cation, from which the garrison could be easily reinforced. As 
soon as the trenches were opened, old baron Cronstrom, gover- 
nor of Dutch Brabant, assumed the command in the town, and 
preparations were made for the most vigorous defence. Low- 
endahl conducted his operations with great judgment and spirit; 
and although he lost a number of men, in his approaches, by the 
warm and unremitting fire of the garrison^ he was so effectually 
and speedily reinforced, that he began very early to have hopes 
of success. He was even attempting to storm two of the out- 
forts, when lord John Murray^s regiment of Highlanders, by a 
desperate sally, beat off* the assailants, and burned some of their 
principal batteries. Other sallies were made with effect ; mines 
were sprung on both sides, and every instrument of destruction 
employed, for the space of eight weeks. Nothing was to be 
seen but fire and smoke, nothing heard but the perpetual roar 
of bombs and cannon ; the town was laid in ashes, the trenches 
were filled with carnage ! — And the fate of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
on which the eyes of all Europe were fixed, seemed still doubts 
ful, as the works were yet in a great measure entire, when 
Lowendahl boldly carried it by assault 
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That experienced general, and great master in the art of re- 
ducing fortified places, having observed a ravelin and tvro bas- 
tions somewhat damaged, resolved to storm all three at ooce. 
As the breaches were not such as could be deemed practicable, 
the governor had taken no precaution against an assault : and 
tfiat very ckcumstance induced Lowendahl, presuming on sucrfa 
negligence^ to hazard the attempt. He accordingly assembled 
his troops in the dead of night ; when only the ordmary sentinels 
were on duty, and the greater part of the garrison was buried 
in security and repose. The assault was made at four in the 
« ifi \r Q morning, by the French grenadiers, who threw 
oepi. 10, IN. o. themselves intothefosse, mounted the breaches, 
forced open a sally-port, and rushed into the place. The High- 
landers, assembling in the market-place, fought like furies, till 
two- thirds of them were cut in pieces. But that was the only 
opposition the assailants met with. The troops in the lines 

Suickly disappeared ; all the forts in the neighbourhood surren- 
ered ; and the French became masters of the whole naviga- 
tion of the Scheld. 

The intelligence of this event occasioned great surprise at 
London, and threw the United Provinces into the utmost ccm- 
stemation. The joy of the French was proportionally great. 
As soon as Louis was informed of this success, he promoted 
Lowendahl to die rank of a mareschal of France ; and having 
appointed count Sake governor of the conquered Netheriands, 
he returned in triumph to Versailles. •* The peace,^^ said the 
penetrating and victorious governor, ^* lies in Maestricht !'' — 
But the siege of that important place being reserved for the 
next campaign, both the French and Ae allies went into win- 
ter-quarters, without engaging in any new enterprise. 

Fortunately for the Confederates, the French were not equally 
successful on the frontiers of Italy, during this campaign ; al- 
though the mareschal de Belleisle, early in the season, saw him- 
self at the hend of a powerful army in Provence, which threat- 
tened to carry every thing before it He passed the Var in 
April, and took possession of Nice. He reduced Montalban, 
Villafranca, and Ventimiglia, almost without resistance, and 
obliged the Austrians, under count Brown, to retire toward 
Final and Savona. Nor were these the most important conse- 
quences of his expedition. 

The court of Vienna, enra^ at the revolt of the Genoese, 
resolved to reduce them agam to subjection, and severely to 
chastise the capital ci the republic. Count Schuylemberg was 
accordingly (xtlered to invest Genoa with a great army of Aus- 
trians and riedmontese. Meanwhile the king of France, sensi- 
ble of the importance of that city to the cause of the house of 
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Bourbon, had remitted large sums to put it in a iK)sture of de^ 
fence; and, beside engineers and officers to discipline the troops 
of the republic, he sent thither four thousand five hundred men, 
under the duke de Boufflers, for the greater security of the 
place, and to animate the Genoese to a bold resistance. The 
design took effect The citizens of Genoa resolved to perish 
rather than again submit to the Austrians. But the force sent 
against them made their fate very doubtful. 

Schuylemberg, having forced the passage of theBochetta, en- 
tered the territories of Genoa, and appeared before the capital 
at the head of forty thousand men. As the inhabitants obsti- 
nately refused to lay down their arms, and even treated with 
derision the proposals of submitting to the clemency of the court 
of Vienna, the place was regularly invested ; and although the 
Genoese and the French behaved with great spirit in several sal- 
lies, the Austrian general conducted his operations with so much 
skill, vigour, and intrepidity, that he must at last have^accomr 
plished his enterprise, had not his attention been diverted to 
another quarter. Alarmed at the progress of Belleisle, the king 
of Sardinia and count Brown represented to Schuylemberg the 
necessity of raising the siege of Genoa, in order to cover ried- 
mont and Lombardy. He therefore drew off his army, and join* 
ed his Sardinian majesty, to the greatjoy of the Genoese; who, 
in revenge of the injuries they had suffered, ravaged the duchies 
of Parma and Placentia. 

The apprehensions of the king of Sardinia for his hereditary 
dominions were by no means groundless. While the mareschai 
de Belleisle lay at Ventimiglia, his brother, the chevalier, at*> 
tempted to penetrate into Piedmont, by the way of Dauphine, 
at the head of thirty thousand French and Spaniards, emulous 
of glory under so gallant a leader. When he arrived at the pass 
of Exilles, a strong post on the north side of the Doria, he found 
fourteen battalions of Piedmontese and Austrians waiting for 
him, behind ramparts of wood and stone, lined with artillery ; 
and all the passes of the Alps were secured by detachments of the 
same troops. Not discouraged by these obstacles, the chevalier 
attacked the Piedmontese entrenchments w ith great intrepidity. 
But he was repulsed with loss in three successive assaults ; and 
being determined to perish rather than survive a miscarriage, 
he seized a pair of colours, and advancing at the he^d of his 
troops, through an incessant fire, planted them with his own 
hand on the enemy's battlements*. At that instant he fell dead, 
having received the thrust of a bayonet and two musquet-ballsin 

4 Voltaire represents him fts attempting to pull ap the palisades with bis teeth, after being 
woonded io both arms. This is a perfectly ludioroua image, and, even if ve admit the aasom- 
ed faet to be trae, utterly iocousistent with the dignity of history. Bat it is by no means nnr 
a, e? en with the best Freneh writery, toexeite hiughter, when they attempt the sitblime» 
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his body. Some other officers of distinction were killed ; and 
the survivors, discouraged by the loss of their brave comman- 
der, retired with precipitation, leaving behind them above four 
thousand slain. 

The mareschal de Belleisle was no sooner informed of ha 
brother's fate, than he retreated toward the Var to join the un- 
fortunate army from Exilles. About the same time, the king of 
Sardinia, having assembled an army of seventy thousand men, 
threatened Dauphine with an invasion. But excessive rains 
prevented the execution of the enterprise ; and the campaigo 
was closed without any other memorable event. 

The naval transactions of this year were more favourable t9 
Great Britain than those of any other during the war. Her 
success was great almost beyond example, but more advantage- 
ous than glorious, as she had a manifest superiority of force in 
every engagement. The English fleet under the admirals An- 
son and Warren, consisting of eleven sail of the line, three 
ships of fifty, and one of fcMty guns, fell in with a French fleet 
of six sail of the line, in the beginning of May, off Cape Finis- 
terre. The French fleet was commanded by M . de la Jonquieir 
and St. George, who had under their convoy thirty ships laden 
with stores and merchandise, bound for America and the East 
Indies. The battle began about four in the afternoon : and al- 
though the French seamen and commanders behaved with extra- 
ordinary courage, and discovered no want of conduct, six ships 
of war and four armed Indiamen were taken. About seven 
weeks after this engagement, and nearly in the same latitude, 
commodore Fox fell in widi a fleet from St. Domingo, laden 
with the rich productions of that fertile island ; and forty-six 
vessels became prizes to the English. 

Admiral Hawke was no less successful. He sailed firom i 
Plymouth in the summer, with fourteen ships of the line, to in- 
tercept a fleet of French merchantmen bound for the West In- 
dies. He ciliised for some time off the coast of Bretagne ; and 
at last the French fleet sailed from the isle of Aix, under convoy 
of nine ships of the line, besides frigates, commanded by Leten- I 
deur. On the 14th of October, the two squadrons came within ' 
si|4it of each other, about seven in the morning, in the latitude 
ofBelleisle. By noon both were engaged. The battle lasted 
till night, when six French ships of the line had struck to the 
British flag. The rest escaped under cover of the darkness; 
having all maintained, with great obstinacy, a gallant but une- 
qual fight. 

These naval victories, and the sailing of admiral Boscouim, 
with a strong squadron and a considerable body of land-forces, 
for the East-indies, where it was conjectured he^yould not only 
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recover Madras but reduce Pondicherry, disposed Louis seri- 
ously to think of peace, and even to listen to moderate terms, 
notu^ithstanding the great superiority of his arms in the Low 
Countries. Other causes conspired to the same effect. His 
finances were almost exhausted : the French trade was alarm- 
ingly injured ; and he could no lon^r depend upon supplies 
from the mines of Mexico and Peru, in the present low state of 
the French and Spanish navy. The success of his arms in Italy 
had fallen infinitely short of his expectation ; and the republic 
of Genoa, though a necessary, was become an expensive ally. 
His views had been totally defeated in Germany, by the eleva- 
tion of the grand duke to the imperial throne, and the subse- 
quent pacification between the houses of Austria, Bavaria, and 
^randenburgh. He was still victorious in the Netherlands : but 
the election of a stadtholder, by uniting the force of the states- 
general against him, left little hope of future conquests in that 
quarter ; especially as the British parliament, whose resources 
were yet copious, and whose liberality seemed to know no 
bounds, had enabled their sovereign to conclude a subsidiary 
treaty with the empress of Russia, who engaged to hold in rea- 
diness an army of thirty thousand men, and forty galleys, to be 
employed in the service of the confederates, on the first re- 
quisition. 

Influenced by these considerations, the king of France made 
advances toward an accommodation both at London and the 
Hague ; and, as all parties, the subsidiary powers excepted, 
were heartily tired of the war, it was agreed to open a new con- 
gress at Aix-la-Chapelle, as soon as the plenipotentiaries could 
receive their instructions. 

In the mean time, vigorous preparations for war ^ ^ ^-^g 
were made in every quarter ; but the preliminaries 
of a general pacification were signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a 
cessation of arms took place, before any enterprise of conse- 
quence was undertaken, except the siege of Maestricht. Mares- 
chal Saxe, having invested that important place in the spring, 
concerted his measures with so much judgment, that Lowendahl 
was enabled to carry on his operations without interruption, 
though the army of the confederates, under the duke of Cumber- 
land, to the number of a hundred and ten thousand men, lay in 
the neighbourhood. The town was defended by twenty-foui: 
battalions of Dutch and Austrian troops, commanded by baron 
d'Aylva, who opposed the besiegers with great skill and resolu- 
tion. They prosecuted their approaches, however, with ex- 
treme ardour ; and effected, at last, a lodgment in the covered 
way, after an obstinate dispute, in which they lost two thousand . 
Vol. IV. Mm 
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of their best troops. But they were dii^edged, on the following 
day, by the spirit of the garrison, which acquired fresh couragt 
from this success* 

Such was the doubtful, and even unfavourable state of the 
•siege of Maestricht, when intelligence arrived of the signing of 
the preliminaries, and orders for a cessation of arms* Yet was it 
•agreed by the plenipotentiaries, that *«for the gtory of the arms 
of his most Christian majesty ,^Hhe place should be immediately 
surrendered to his general, but restored on the conclusion of the 
^eace, with all its magazines and artillery. Marescbal Saxe 
accordifTgly took possession of Maestricht, wiiile the garrison 
marched out with the customary honours of war. 

But although the negotiation was thus far advanced in the 
beginning of summer, so many were the difficulties started by 
the ministers ci the different powers, that it was the month of 
October before matters could be finally settled. Meamwhile 
hostilities were carried on both in the East and West Indies ; 
but no memorable event took place. Admiral Boscawen failed 
in an attempt to reduce the French settlement of Pondicherry, 
on the coast of Coromandel; as did sdso admiral Knowles^ in an 
tittack upon St Jago de Cuba. Knowles, however, took Port 
Louis, on the south side of Hispaniola, and demoMshed (he for- 
tifications. He also defeated, off the Havanna, a Spanish squad- 
ron of e<!|ual force with his own, and look one ship of the line. 
Q . y At length the definitive treaty was signed, and hostili- 
' ties ceased in all quarters. 

This treaty had for its basis a general confirmation of all 
preceding treaties firom that of Westphalia dowfiwaKl, and, for 
its immediate object, a mutual restitution df all conquests made 
since the beginning of the war, with a release ofiM'isoners with- 
out ransom. The principal stipulations provided, that the 
^duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Ouastalla, should be ceded as 
a sovereignty to Don Philip, and the heirs male of his body ; 
(but it was also stipulated, that if he or his descendants should 
succeed to the crown of Spain or that of the Two Sicilies,br die 
^Vithout male issue, those territories should return to the present 
.possessors, the queen of Hungary and the king of Sardinia, or 
their descendants ; that the subjects of his Britannic majesty 
should enjoy the Assiento, with me privilege of the annual ship, 
: during the reversionary term of four years, which had been sus- 
pended by the war ;) but no mention was made of the right of 
English ships to navigate the American seas without being sub- 
ject to search, though the indignation occasioned by the viola- 
tion of that contested right had solely given rise to the war be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain : that all the contracting powers 
should guarantee to his Prussian majesty the duehy of Silesia 
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and <hfi eoqnty oC Qlatz ; and that the Pragmatic Sanction 
should be solemnly coQfiri?Ae4 with the exception of the ces- 
sions made by this and former treaties. 

Such ws^ the peaceofAix-la-Chapelle, which has been so ge- 
neraUy, and so un^u^tly censured by English vvTiters, who ought 
rather tq have censured the wanton war, and the wasteful and 
unskHful manner of conducting it The peace was as good as 
the confederates had any right to except. They had been, upon 
the whole, exceedingly unfortunate. They had never hazarded 
a battle^ in the hletherlands, without sustaining a defeat ; and 
there was no prospect of their being more successful, had they 
even been reinforced with the thirty thousand Russians hired, 
while the same generals commanded on both sides. But matters 
were so ill managed, that the Russians could not have joined 
them till the season of action would have been nearly over; and 
had they been ready more early, it is believed that the king of 
Prussia would have interposed, from a jealousy of the aggran- 
disement of the hQi^se of Ausjtria, on whose embarrassments he 
depended for the quiet possession of his conquests. The re- 
sources of France were indeed nearly exhausted : — and Louis 
made sacrifices proportioned to his necessities. But great as 
his necessities were, he could have continued the war another 
year; s^nd the pr-c^fss of his arnts during one campaign, it was 
feared, might awe the Dutch into submission. A confederacy, al- 
ways ill combined, woi|ld have been broken to pieces ; and the 
hostile powers, left separate^ at the mercy of the {louse of Bour- 
bon, must bsive acceded to worse conditions ; or England must 
{)ave hired new armies of mercenaries, to continue a ruinous 
^continental war, in which she had properly no interest. 

But although the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, all circumstances 
considered, cannot be deemed unfavourable to the confederates, 
or by any means an ill-timed measure, it must be lamented, that 
it was the necessary consequence of such a long and fruitless 
war — of a war, singular in the annals of mankind ; by which, 
after a prodigious destruction of the hums^n speci^s^and a varie- 
ty of turns of fortune, all parties (the king of Prussia es^cepted, 
whose selfish and ternporising policy it is impossitjle to justify) 
may be said to have been losers'. " 

This reflection more particularly strikes us, in contemplating 
the infatuation of Francei ^nd Qr^^^t Britain ; qf the ^mer, in 

5 The KtaemeDt^fOC^ivd for Don Philip in lUly, might h^ve been A^jnecl on the 
death of the emperor Uhavks VI. if die houM OfBourhbii \kd confine^ its views merely to 
that qUeot ; aoA, evefi if it p^Ui nqt, it w^9 ^Hf <M> m^w an cqniv^lent for the eKMSfes ifid 
lots^s of the two branches Of that house, by Ui\d ai^d 1^' tea, qurit^g the eoura^ qflhe war. 
The kiog ofSardhiaa, after all hii iah9ijliei,«Qd some cetiiontmade to hifn, va^ a loaer;and 
the queei\flf HnnnryeoiUd t^vp <)fcMi.t^d j^eUer p<^f]i^ipo9 in \7^2, yhen iJ^ePrfi^eh %v 
driTen'OQt of Bohemia, than those to whicH she at last acceded. Even the kingof Prbfaia qIh 
tainad j^ po^ \fm VM ceM |o iMia by the (rnty <tf Bixiliv^ooAplfMM in IbewM ftnv* 
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lavishing such a quantity of blood and treasure, wifli a view of 
giving an emperor to Germany; and of the latter, in neglecting 
her most essential interests, in withdrawing her attention from 
Spanish America, and loading her subjects with an immense 
public debt, in order to preserve entire the succession of the 
house of Austria ! but more especially the folly of both in conti- 
nuing the war, for several years after the object of it veas lost 
on one side, and attained on the other. Nor can we, as Eng- 
lishmen, in taking sui:h a survey, avoid looking back, virith pe- 
culiar regret, to the peaceful administration of sir Robert Wal- 
pole ; when the commerce and manufactures of Great Britain 
flourished in so high a degree, that the balance of trade in bcr 
favour amounted annually, on an average, to four millions 
sterling. 

Let us not, however, my dear Philip, dwell wholly on the dark 
side of the picture. So great an influx of wealth, without any 
extraordinary expenditure, or call to bold enterprise, must soon 
have produced a total dissolution of manners ; and the British 
nation, overwhelmed with luxury and effeminacy, might have 
sunk into an early decline. The martial spirit, which seemed 
to languish for want of exercise, was revived by the war. The 
English navy, which had been suffered to go to decay, was re- 
stored, and tihat of France in a great measure ruined. This last 
advantage was, in itself, worth many millions of treasure ; and 
it was eventually productive of a multitude of beneficial consc- 

Suences. A desire of re-establishing their marine was one of 
it chief motives that induced the French ministry to grant fa* 
vourable conditions to the confederates at Aix-la-Chapelle, as 
they had already formed the design of extending their settle- 
ments both in America and the East Indies, 
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History of France ^ Spam^ and Great Britain, from the Peace 
ofAix-la- Chapelle to the Renewal of Hostilities in 1755, with 
a general View of the Disputes in the East Indies^ and a par- 
ticular Account of the Rise of the War in America. 

THE few years of peace, that followed the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, appear to have been the most prosperous and hap- 
py that Europe had ever known. Arts and letters were success- 
fully cultivated; manufactures and commerce flourished; society 
was highly polished; and the intercourse of mankind, of nations 
«nd of ranks, was rendered more facile and general than in any 
former period, by means of new roads, new vehicles, and new 
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amusements. This was more especially the case in France and 
England, and between the people of the two rival kingdoms; 
who, forgetting past animosities, seemed only to contend for 
pre-eminence in gaiety, refinement, and mutual civilities. 

That harmony, however, was disturbed for a time by alarm- 
ing tumults in England, and by a violent dispute between the 
clergy and the "parliaments of France, which threatened a re- 
bellion in the two kingdoms. But both subsided without any 
important or lasting consequence. The first were the effects of 
the wantonness of the common people of England, rioting in 
opulence and plenty, and not sufficiently restrained by a regular 
police : the second, the indication of a rising spirit of liberty 
among the more enlightened part of the French laity ; as I 
shall have occasion to shew, in treating of the progress of so- 
ciety. In the mean time, the two governments turned on each 
other a watchful eye : and a long season of tranquillity was ex- 
pected from the awe with which one half of Europe seemed to 
mspire the other. 

The French ministry had formed the plan of dispossessing the 
English of their principal settlements both in America and the 
East Indies, or at least of considerably extending their own, 
when they concluded the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. In these 
ambitious projects they were encouraged by two able and enter- 
prising men — La Galissoniere, governor of Canada, and Dupleix, 
governor of Pondicherry. But in order to ensure success in 
such distant expeditions, it was necessary for France to restore 
her marine, and even to raise it, if possible, to a superiority over 
that of Great Britain. With this view, prodigious efforts were 
made : naval stores were imported from all the northern king- 
doms; a great number of ships were built at Brest and Toulon; 
and contracts were adjusted with different companies in Swe- 
den, for building eighteen sail of the line. 

But nothing is attended with so much expense as the raising 
or restoring a navy. The French finances, though recruiting 
fast, were not equal to the extraordinary drain. Repeated at- 
tempts were therefore made, by the leading men of France, to 
engage the court of Spain, whose American treasures were now 
out of danger of being seized, to enter into their ambitious views; 
and proposals for a family-compact, such as has , «„ 

since been formed, were exhibited lo the Spanish 
ministry by the duke de Duras, the French ambassador at the 
court of Madrid, under the direction of the duke de Noailles. 

When the duke de Duras insisted on the importance of an 
union between the two crowns he was told that such an union 
was already established by the treaty of Fontainbleau. The^ 

1 See LsTT. XXXVI. ^■^■,.^^^ ^y GoOglc 
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duke was unacquainted with the particulars of that a|;reeinent 
and Saint Contest, the French minister for foreign affairs, seem- 
ed inclined to keep him in the dark; but the duke de Noailles 
furnished him a copy of it, accompanied with observations, 
which may be considered as the basis of the formidable familj- 
compact afterwards concluded. He maintained, that the treaty 
of Fontainbleau — almost all the articles of which referred to 
the late war, and the execution of which, in various points (such 
as the recovery oF Minorca and Gibraltar for Spain), had been 
rfendered impracticable by circumstances— was in a manner 
annulled by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; that a true family- 
compact — such as it was equally the interest of France and 
Spain to contract for their mutual advantage^ which should 
have for its objects the securing the two branches of the house 
of Bourbon on the two thrones, the preservation of theb do- 
minions, the glory and greatness of both kingdoms— ought not 
only to be irrevocable, but independent of time and cireum- 
stance, and unaffected either by peace or war. 

These intrip;ues, however, were defeated by the penetration, 
vigilance, and address, of Mr. Keene, the British minister at 
Madrid, supported by the credit of the judicious and intelligent 
Mr. WalF, a gentleman of Irish extraction, who had long-been 
ambassador from the court of Spain to that of Great Britain ; 
and by the still more powerful influence of Farinelli, the Italian 
singer, who entirely governed the (|ueen, a princess of Portu- 
gal, whose ascendant over her husband was absolute and un- 
controllable. 

The naturally pacific Ferdinand, though well affected toward 
the elder branch of his family, was thus induced to disregard all 
the splended allurements of the court of Versailles, and all insi- 
nuations to the disadvantage of that of Great Britain, as insidious 
1 7 "4. ^^^^"^P^s to draw him into a new war. In answer to 
^* ^* ^ ' a memorial presented by the French ambassador, 
on the subject of the family-compact, and accompanied with a 
letter, in which Louis mentioned the extraordinary patience 
with which he had suffered the unjust proceedings of England 
for four years, the Catholic king declared, that he was sensible 
of the importance of the harmony between the two crowns, and 
between the two branches of the house of Bourbon; but having 
always an eye to the general tranquillity of Europe, and the 
jealousy which a formal compact would excite, he thought it 
the interest of the two monarchies to avoid such a measure, 
and that the differences with England would be better com- 
posed, through the mediation of the allied powers, ihm by a 
threatening league. 

Withdrawing his heart wholly from ambition, the Spanish 
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Monarch ttierefore placed all his glory in reviving commerce, 
and encouraging arts and manuutctures, too long neglected 
among his subjects. He dis^ced his prime minister Ensena- 
da, for having endeavoured, m concert with the queen dowager, 
to alter his measures; and Wall being placed at the head of the 
administration, the same wise and pacific measures were pur- 
sued during the subsequent part of the rei^ of Ferdinand. 

Tbe diseraceofEnsenada baffled the ambitious schemes of the 
court of Versailles ; but the French ministry had already gone 
too far, to be tamely forgiven by Grreat Britain. They we»e 
sensible of it ; and as their navy was not yet in full force, they 
attempted, though too late, to disarm resentment, and conciliate 
favour^ by an hypocritical appearance of moderation. Their 
views were obvious to all EiU'ope. And when they found they 
could no longer deceive or soothe George IL, they hoped to inti- 
midate him by threatening his German dominions, imagining 
that the apprehension of this danger would occasion his winking 
at their encroachments in America, until they were in a condi- 
tion to avow tfieir purpose. But, before we enter upon that sub* 
ject, some other topics must be discussed. A view must be 
taken of &e state <^ the settlements of the rival powers in both 
extremities of the globe. 

Though Madras was restored to the English East India com- 
pany, and Louisbourg to the French monarchy, agreeably to the 
treaty of Aix-la-Capelle, hostilities between the subjects of 
France and England could not properly be said to have ceased, 
either in North America or the East Indies. The taking of 
those two settlements, and the ineffectual attempts to recover 
them, had irritated the spirit of the two nations. And plans 
were laid by each, as we have seen, during the latter years of 
the war, for the conquest of the principal settlements belonging 
to the other, both in the East Inoiesand in North America. But 
those plans proved abortive. And all such ambitious projects 
seem to have been relinquished on the part of Great Britam, at 
the peace ; for although she unwillingly gave up Louisbourg, 
herreluctance to its restitution proceeded less from any purpose 
of extending her possessions in North America, than from an 
apprehension of the injuries and inconveniences to which it 
would again expose her colonies, in case of a new war. The 
views of France were very different, when she, with no less 
reluctance, restored Madras. 

M. Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, having gallantly de- 
fended that place against the British armament under Bosca wen, 
in 1748, immediately conceived the great idea of acquiring for 
France large territorial possessions in the south of Asia, and even 
of reducing, by degrees, the whole peninsula of India Efoper. 
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On the two sides of that vast country, which projects into the 
sea to the extent of a thousand miles, and occupies the space be- 
tween the widely separated mouths of the Indus and the Gianges, 
the European companies have established many factories. The 
west side is called the Malabar, and the east the Coromandel 
coast. The ^eater part of this valuable territory was long 
ruled by the descendants of Timour ; but the successors of the 
Mogul Aurengzeb had sunk into a state of indolence and ctk- 
minacy ; and since the irruption of the famous Kouli Khan m 
1738, had possessed so little authority, that all the great officers 
of the crown had become in a manner independent princes. The 
soubahdars^ or Mohammedan viceroys of the soubahs or pro- 
vinces ; the nabobs^ or governors of inferior districts ; and even 
the rajahsy or tributary Hindoo princes, now began to consider 
themselves as absolute sovereigns ; paying to the Mogul empe- 
rors any homage they thought proper, and frequently making 
war on one another. 

The better to carry his grand scheme into execution, Dupleix 
formed the project of making soubahdars and nabobs, and even 
of becoming a nabob himself. In this project he was encour- 
aged by his own situation and the circumstances of the times. — 
The late war had brought a number of French troops to Pondi- 
cherry, and the state of affairs in India seemed highly propi- 
tious to his views. 

The soubahdary of the Dekan having become vacant in 1748, 
and being claimed by different competitors, Dupleix and his as- 
sociates, after a series of bold enterprises, and remarkable 
events, in which the intrepidity of the French, the abject condi- 
tion of the natives, and the weakness and corruption of the court 
of Dehli, were equally conspicuous, procured that dignity, in 
1750, for Muzafa Jung, by the assassination of Nazir Jung. — 
The usurper, early in the following year, was defeated and slain 
by the nabobs of Cadapah and Condanore, and was succeeded 
by Salabat Jung. 

Before this transfer of the soubahdary, Dupleix had strenu- 
ously laboured to procure the nabobship of the Camatic, in 
which Pondicherry is situated, for a man whose attachment and 
submission might be depended upon. The person singled out 
for that purpose was Chunda Saheb, son-in-law to a former na- 
bob, whom he had hoped to succeed. But the court of Dehli 
disappointed his ambition, by bestowing the nabobship upon 
Anver-ud-din Khan, an aged prince, whose fortune had under- 
gone a variety of revolutions. Through the intrigues of Du- 
pleix, however, and the assistance of French troops, Chunda 
Saheb vanquished his rival (who fell in battle,) and obtained a 
grant of the disputed government from Muzafa Jung. 
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The new nabob vigorously supported the French in their 
usurpations. They became masters of a very extensive terri* 
tory on the coast of Coromandel; and Dupleix had even the ad- 
dress to get himself appointed nanob of the Camatic during thtET 
life of Chunda Saheb. And he and his associates in the East, 
encouraged in their ambitious views by the court of Versailles 
fthough afterward timidly abandoned by it,) proposed to obtain 
trom the Great Mogul, or from the soubahdar of Dekati, a ces- 
sion of the capital of the Portuguese settlements on the coast of 
Malabar^ and to seize the whole country that lies in a triangu- 
lar form, between Masulipatam, Goa, arid Cape CotnorinV 

In the mean time, Mohammed Ali, son of the late nabob of 
Arcot, having taken shelter in Trichinopoly, implored the as- ^ 
sistance of the English, with whom his father had lived in 
friendship. And, to induce them to espouse his cause, he re- 
presented that his and their interests were intimately connected; 
that their danger was common, as the French, if suflFered to 
proceed in their conquests, would soon make themselves masters 
of all the Camatic. He was accordingly favoured with a rein- 
forcement under Laurence, a brave and experienced officer; and 
he afterward entered into a close alliance with the English 
East-India company, to which he gave up some commercial 
points, of no small moment, that haa been long disputed. In 
consideration of this alliance, he received a reinforcement under 
captain Cope ; and several actions took place^ with great diver- 
sity of fortune. At length, in the campaign of 1751, a great 
military character appeared on that theatre where he was des- 
tined to make so distinguished a figure. 

This was the famous Clive, who had gone to India as a wri- 
ter or accomptant to the company, and was at that time com- 
missary of the army. He proposed to divide the French force, 
by attacking Arcot, the capital of the province. Being furnish- 
ed with one hundred and diirty European soldiers, he repaired 
to Madras ; and when he had been reinforced, he happily ac- 
complished' his enterprise. Arcot was taken. But before the 
victor had leisure to secure his conquest, or to provide for a 
retreat, he was besieged in the place by a considerable army 
under the son of Chunda Saheb. 

The ruin of captain Clive and his brave associates seemed now 
inevitable; and the more timid began to represent it (as posterity 
certainly would, if it had ta*ken place) as the natural conse- 

Suence, and just punishment, of his presumptuous rashness. — 
ly his courage, and conduct, however, he repelled all the efforts 

S Theie ambitious projects are owned by Voltaire, Raynal, and otber French autbort* 
And Mr. Orine, one of the most jadicioas English vriten oa the affiiirs of India, impaiea tft 
Dopleiz yet more extenrive plans of dominioo. 

Vol. IV. N n n^^^]^ 
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of the assailantS) who were constrained to relinquish their en- 
terprise after a vigorous siege of fifty days. This defence is 
memorable in the annals of war. It was maintained with won- 
derful intrepidity and perseverance against gready superior 
numbers, provided with skilful engineers, by a handful of men 
under a young commander, who was in a g^eat measure igno- 
rant of the muitary science, but whose genius suggested such 
resources, as would have been employed by the greatest mas- 
ters in the art of defending fortifiea places. 

Reinforced by captain Kirkpatrick, Clive pursued the enemy; 
and coming up with them in the plains of Ami, gained a com- 
plete victory ; but this success did not put an end to the war ; 
for the French and Chunda Saheb quickly assembled a new ar- 
my, while the English, who persevered in supporting Moham- 
med Ali, were joined by the rajah of Tanjore and other prin- 
ces. Major Laurence assumed the chief command of the com- 
pany's troops ; and Clive, who shared his confidence, acted un- 
der him, and continued to give fresh proofs of his military ge- 
nius. The whole peninsula of India ran^ with the din of arms, 
and some of its finest provinces were laid waste. At lengdi, 
after a variety of efforts, the French and their asociates were 
effectually humbled; and Chunda Saheb being made prisoner by 
the rajah of Tanjore, that prince, with cruel policy, command* 
ed his head to be struck off, in order to prevent future disputes. 

In consec^uence of this success, the French were stripped of 
many of their late acquisitions. Mohammed Ali remained un- 
disputed nabob of Arcot ; and the ambitious and enterprising 
Dupleix being recalled in 1754, a cessation of arms took place 
between the hostile powers, as a prelude to a treaty of peace. — 
a conditional treaty was accordingly negociated, by which the 
French and English companies agreed to renounce all oriental 
government and dignity; never to interfere in any disputes that 
might arise between the princes of the country ; and to deliver 
up all places except such as were particularly stipulated to re- 
main in the possession of each company, to the government of 
Hindostan. These stipulatioas it is unnecessary to enumerate, 
as they were never fulfilled. Before this treaty had received 
the sanction of the two companies in Europe, a new war be- 
tween the two nations broke out in another quarter of the globe. 

The province of Nova Scotia was ceded to Great Britain, as 
we have seen, at the peace of Utrecht. But the soil being re- 
puted barren, and the climate intensely cold, only a few £ng« 
lish families settled in that much-contested country, notwim- 
standing; its advantageous situation for the fishing trade, and its 
abounding in naval stores ; so that the French inhabitants, hav- 
ing taken the oath of allegiance to their new sovereign, conti- 
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nued to enjoy iheir possessions, their civil and reli^ous privi- 
le^, under the British government, which exacted from theni 
neither rent nor taxes. As they were exempted from the obli- 
gation of carrying arms against the subjects of his most Chris- 
tian majesty, they assumed to themselves the appellation of 
neutrals. This peaceful character, which they were bound by 
every tie of honour and gratitude to maintain, they shamefully 
vidated in 1746, when France attempted to regain possession 
of the country. Their conduct on that occasion, though not al- 
together hostile, was inconsistent with their political situation, 
and sufficiently shov^ed the necessity of peopling Nova Scotia 
with British subjects ; as well to secure its dependence as a 
colony, as to render it beneficial to the mother-counrry ; the 
neutrals being clandestinely supplied with French commodi* 
ties from Canada and Cape Breton. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which left a number of men, 
belonging to the sea and land service, without employment, was 
highly favourable to such a project. The British ministry ac- 
cordingly offered great encouragement to all soldiers, sailors, 
artificers, and reduced officers, who were willing to settle in 
Nova Scotia. Beside the grant of land, government engaged to 
pay Uie charge of their passag;e, to build houses for them, fur- 
nish them with all the necessary utensils for husbandry and the 
fishery, and defray the expense of subsistence for the first yean 
In consequence of this liberality, about three thousand families, 
including many German Protestants, embarked for Nova Sco- 
tia. The town of Halifax, intended as a naval and military 
station, was built, and the harbour fortified. 

Now it was that the disputes between France and England, 
conceming the limits of Nova Scotia (which had not hitherto 
been distinctly settled, by reason of its neglected condition), be- 
gan to be warmly agitated by the commissaries of the two 
crowns. And new disputes, still more important, arose, with 
regrard to the boundaries of the British provinces to the south- 
ward, on which the French had attempted systematically to 
encroach.-— Their plan was to unite Canada and Louisiana by 
a chain of forts, and to circumscribe the English colonies with- 
in that ^ct of country which lies between the Alleghany or 
Apalachian mountains and the sea. This matter wiU require 
some elucidation; 

Though the British colonists had made few settlements be- 
yond those mountair^s, the inhabitants of Virginia always con* 
sidered the extenit of their country towards the west to be in a 
manner unlimited, as it had been settled before the French had 
even disooversed Louisiana. Nor did the people of the two Ca« 
rolinas ever doubt that they might extend dieir plantations to 

4^ 
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the banks of the Mississippi, without encroaching on the pro- 
per^ of any European nation. Their only care was to quiet 
the jealousy ojf the Indians, who were apt to take alarm at any 
settlement in the back country, as an invasion of that portion ii 
their native soil which the ambition of the Europeans had stiD 
left them, and which they seemed determined to preserve, with 
the last drop of their blood, in a state oJf savage nature^ for the 
purposes of the chase, their favourite amusement, and, beside 
war, their sole occupation. Toward the north, the {boundaries 
of tf)e Biitish colonies, those of Nova Scotia excepted, were 
better understood, as the province of Canada, on which they 
bordered, had been longer settled than Louisiana ; yet on our 
northern colonies the French had made encroachments with 
impunity. 

in consequence of those encroachments, and others which 
seemed necessary to complete her ambitious plan, France would 
have enjoyed, in time of peace, the whole Indian trade; and the 
English colonies, in time of war, must have had a frontier of 
twelve hundred miles to defend against blood-thirsty savages, 
conducted by French officers, and supported by disciplmed 
troops. It was in effect to attempt the extinction of the British 
settlements. And yet, without such interior communication as 
was projected between Canada and Louisiana, the French set- 
tlements, on the Mississippi and the St. Laurence, could never, 
it was said, attain any high degree of consequence or security; 
the navigation of one of those rivers being at all seasons diffi- 
cult, and that of the other blocked up with ice, during the win- 
ter months, so as to preclude exterior support or relief. 

This soheme of usurpation, which is supposed to have long 
occupied the deliberations of the court of Versailles^ was ardent- 
ly embraced by M. de la Jonquiere, now commander in chief of 
the French forces in North America, and by la Galissoniere, a 
man of a bold and enterprising spirit, who had been af^inted 

governor of New France in 1747. By their joint eflorts, in ad* 
ition to those of their predecessors, forts were erected along 
the Great Lakes, which communicate with the river St. Lau- 
rence, and also on the Ohio and the Mississippi. The vast 
chain was almost completed, from Quebec to New Orleans, 
when the court of England, roused by repeated injuries, broke 
off the conferences relative to the limits of Nova Scotia. 

These discussions had been artfullv protracted and per{dexed 
by the commissaries of the court of France. They aimed at 
confining the province of Nova Scotia to tluit peninsula which 
is formed bv the bay of Fundy, the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
Gulf of St. Laurence ; while the English commissaries made it 
extend to Pentagoet, on the west, and to die banks of the river 
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St.^ Laurence on the north, and proved, by incontrovertible ar« 

futnents, that these were its real limits — ^boundaries which the 
ranch themselves had marked out» when it was restored to 
them by treaty, under the name of I'Acadie. 

During those unavailing disputes, the French were carrying 
on their encroachments in America, with great boldness,' in dif- 
ferent quarters. The rising settlement of Halifax, which they 
forete w was intended as a bridle upon them, particularly excited 
their jealousy } and the active and vigilant governor of Canadg, 
beside erecting several forts within the disputed limits of Nova 
Scotia^ bad mstigated, first the Indians, and afterward the 
French neutrals, to take up arms against the British govern- 
ment. Hostilities were likewise commenced on the banks of the 
Ohio, where the French surprised a fortified post of some im- 
portance, called Log^s-town, which the Virginians had esta- 
blished for the convenience of the Indian trade ; and, after pil- 
laging its warehouses of skins and European goods to the . 
amount of twenty thousand pounds, under pretence that it was 
within the government of New France, which comprehended in 
Its jurisdiction both Canada and Louisiana, they murdered all 
the English inhabitants except two, who fortunately escaped to 
relate tfie melancholy tale. About the same time, M. de Don- 
treco&ur, with a thousand men and eighteen pieces of cannon, 
embarked at Venango, a French fort on the banks of the Ohio, 
and reduced another British post, erected by the Virginians on 
the forks of the Monongahela. 

Intelligence of these hostilities having reached England, or- 
ders were sent to the governors of her colonies to drive the 
French from their usurpations in Nova Scotia, and repress all 
their encroachments. But experience soon made the British 
ministry sensible of the great superiority of the military strength 
of their enemies in North America ; a superiority arising from 
the original constitution of the colonies of the two rival king- 
doms, and other concurring circumstances. The government of 
New France, being moved by one spring, was capable of more 
vigorous efforts than the powerful but separate governments 
belonging to Great Britain^ The interests of the English colo- 
nies were often contradictory : they had frequent disputes with 
each other, concerning their boundaries ; and the inhabitants 
(little habituated to arms, and divided by religious feuds,) were 
almost continually quarrelling with their governors, and dispu- 
ting, on urgent as well as trivial occasions, the prerogatives of 
the crown or the rights of the proprietary, as their governments 
happened to be constituted ; in one colony.verging toward mo- 
narchy, in another bordering on democracy. This want of 
concert, which had often rendered our more wealthy andjpopu- 
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lous colonies inadequate to their own defence against a natu- 
rally inferior enemy, had long been lamented by. the more en- 
lightened part of the inhabitant3> and was well understood by 
the French'. To remedy so palpable a political defect, two 
measures seemed necessary ; namely, a confederacy among all 
the British governments on the continent of North America, 
and an alliance with the most considerable Indian natioas in 
their neighbourhood. 

As a preliminary step toward such a league, the governor 
of New York, accompanied by deputies from the other colonies, 
gave a meeting to the Iroquois, or the Indians of the Ftpe Aa- 
tionst at Albany. But only a few of their chieb attended ; and 
it was evident that even those were much cooled in their affec- 
tion to the English government. This change was occasioned 
by the powerful but secret influence of the French agents, who 
had lately employed the most artful means to coirupt the sa- 
vages. To counteract their intrigues with the Five Nations, 
valuable presents were made, in the name of his BritaniHc ma- 
jesty, to such of the Indian chiefs as had thought proper to at- 
tend ; and liberal promises to the whole. They refused, how- 
ever, " to take up the hatchet,'^ — their phrase for going to war. 
They could only be induced to declare, that they were willing 
to renew their treaties widi the king of England, and hc^>ed he 
would assist them in driving the French from the places they 
had usurped in the back country. 

Encouraged even by so slight an indication of friendship, and 
by the ardour of the people of the different colonies for war, a 
resolution was adopted by the general assembly at Albany, to 
support the British claims in every (quarter of North America. 
In consequence of this resolution, major Washington, a provin- 
cial ofBcer, was despatched from Virginia, with four hundred 
men, to watch the motions of the French, and recover, if oppor- 
tunity should offer, the places they had taken upon the Ohia 
Washington encamped on the banks of that river, where he 
threw up some works for his security, and hoped to be able at 
least to defend himself until he. should receive a reinforcement, 
which was speedily expected from New York. 

In the mean time, de Villier, the French commandant on the 
Mononc^ahela, having in vain summoned Washington to aban- 
don his post^ marched up to his entrenchments, at the head of 
eight hundred men, and attempted to carry the works by assault 
But Washington defended himself with so much mtrefNdity, as 
to render all the efforts of the enemy abortive : and he obtained 

3 It wfts on this prinoiple, and the militarr tpirit of the French colonifts, thit the old and ' 
experieoeed duke de Noaillei, eneouraged oy memoriali the oouit of VeraMllea m ita anbi- 
tioiM projects in North America, tliough uuder coloar of proriding for the secoritj of ita ovt 
Mttlementa. Mem. tome ir. 
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honourable terms for himself and his detachment It was agreed 
that both parties should retire ; the English towards Will's 
Creek, and the French toward the Monongahela. But scarcely 
were the articles simed, when a fresh body of French and Indians 
appeared j and almou^ de Villier pretended to adhere to his 
eng^ements, he very patiendy suffered the Indians to harass 
the English in tfieir retreat, and even to plunder their baggage. 
When the courts of London and Versailles obtained intelli- 
gence of those violent proceedings, both were sensible that a 
rupture had become inevitable. France continued to send rein- 
forcements of men, and supplies of money and stores, to Canada, 
for the prosecution of her ambitious projects ; and orders were 
sent by Great Britain to her colonial governors to arm the mi- 
litia, and use their utmost endeavours to repef the hostile at- 
tempts of the enemy, until troops could be sent from England. 
But, while they thus prepared to cut with the sword the Gordian 
knot of a long and intricate negotiation, the ministers of the 
two kingdoms breathed nothing but peace, and exchanged, in 
the name of their masters, reciprocal professions of good-wiO. 
At length, however, undoubted infcMtnatipn having . ^^ 

been received in England, that a powerful arma- * ^' ^755. 
ment, destined for America, was ready to sail from Brest and 
Rochefort, an end was put to dissimulation. 

Roused at this information, the British government sent out 
admiral Boscawen, who, having taken on board two regiments 
of soldiers, sailed from Plymouth with eleven^ ships of the line 
and one firigate. He directed his course to the banks of New- 
foundland ; and, a few days after his arrival there, the French 
fleet from Brest, under the command of M. de la Mothe, came 
to the same latitude, in its passage to Quebec. But the thick 
fogs, which prevail on those banks^ especially in the spring 
season, prevented the hostile fleets from seeing each other; so 
that a part of die French fleet made its way immediately by the 
Gulf of St Laurence, to Quebec, whilst the other division pas- 
sed through the dangerous strait of Belleisle, and also reached 
the place of its destination. Two French ships of the line, 
however, the Alcide and the Lys, being separated in the fog 
from both divisions of the fleet, were taken off Cape Race, the 
most southerly point of Newfoundland, by two vessels of the 
English squadron. 

Although the capture of these two ships, with which the war 
with France may be said to have commenced, fell gready short 
of the expectations formed from the English armament, it serv- 
ed nevertheless to animate the nation. The people now saw 
that the government was determined to temporise no longer, but 
to repel with vigour the future encroachments ot the Frenoh irn-. t 
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on the British settlements, and also to chastise them for their 
past violences. Nor did the Americans fail to exert a proper 
spirit. The Governor and Assembly of Massachusetts Bay, the 
chief of the New England provinces, had passed an act, [Hohl- 
bitingall intercourse with the French at Louisbourg ; and they 
now sent a body of troops to the assistance of Mr.- Laurence, 
governor of Nova Scotia, iA order to enable him to complete 
Uie execution of a plan he had formed for driving the French 
from the posts they had usurped in that [»*ovince. llie enemy 
had foreseen this attempt, and made preparations to resist it, 
though without eflfect. A detachment of regulars and provin- 
cials under lieutenant-colonel Monckton, quickly reduced all 
the French forts, and restored tranquillity to Nova Scotia. 

The British arms were less successful in other parts. While 
Monckton was employed in Nova Scotia, preparations had been 
made in Virginia for attacking the French posts upon die Ohio. 
The conduct of this expedition was committed to major-genenJ 
Braddock, who had been sent from England foe that purpose, 
early in the season, with two regiments of foot After a morti- 
fying delay of some mpnths, occasioned by the negligence of the 
contractors, he passed the Alleghany mountains at the head of 
two thousand two hundred men, and rapidly advanced toward 
Fort du Quesne, the chief object of his enterprise. Beino; in- 
formed, during his march, that the garrison of that fort, which 
had been lately built on the Ohio near its conflux with die Mo- 
nongahela, expected a reinforcement of regular troops, he left 
colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred men, to bring up his heavy 
baggage, and proceeded with the main body, for the sake of 

greater expedition. But unfortunately, through this haste, he 
id not take sufficient care to reconnoitre the savage country, 
with which he was as little acquainted as with the nature of an 
American war, where the danger of surprise is perpetual in 
woods, defiles, and morasses. And he was too proud to ask the 
advice of the provincial oifficers, for whom he entertained a so- 
vereign contempt, although Hyde Park had hitherto been the 
only theatre of his own military experience, and the evolutions 
of a regiment of guards, at a review, his chief essay in arms. 

In consequence of these unpropitious circumstances, partly 
arising from the haughty and obstinate character of the general, 
partly from his ignorance of the scene of war^ and of the nature 
of tlie hostilities in which he was engaged, Braddock's enterprise 
terminated in awful misfortune. As he was advancing with car^ 
J J g less confidence, and had arrived within ten miles of 
^ * Fort du Quesne, he fell into an ambuscade of French 
and Indians, so artfully planted in a defile, that they could take 
an unerring aim from behind trees and bushes,^ without being 
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exposed to any danger. About noon a concealed fire began up- 
on the front and left flank of the English army, which was by 
that time in the middle of the defile. The van-guard fell imme- 
diately back upon the centre ; and the British troops being 
seized with a panic, from the unusual appearance and horrid 
shrieks of the savages who now showed themselves, a total rout 
ensued. Braddock himself, however, seemed insensible to fear. 
Equally imprudent and intrepid, he resolutely maintained his 
station, instead of attempting a retreat, or bringing up his can- 
non to scour the thickets with grape-shot ; and gave orders to 
the few gallant officers and soldiers, who remained about his 
person, to form and advance against the almost invisible enemy, 
whose every shot did execution. His obstinacy seemed only to 
increase with the danger by which he was pressed. At length, 
after having five horses killed under him, he was mortally 
wounded in the breast by a musquet-ball. Sir Peter Halket, 
and other brave officers, with about five hundred private men, 
were slain on this melancholy occasion. 

It is worthy of remark, that in this action, the Virginians 
and other provincial troops, whom Braddock, by way of con- 
tempt, had placed in the rear, wece so little affected with the 
panic that disordered the regulars, that they offered to advance 
against the enemy, till. the fugitives could be brought back to 
the charge. But that was found impracticable ; the terror of 
the two front regiments being so great, that they did not desist 
from their flight before they met the rear- division, which was 
advancing under colonel Dunbar. All the artillery, baggage, 
ammunition, and provisions of the principal division, under 
Braddock, fell into the hands of the victors, with his own cabi- 
net, containing his official letters and instructions, of which the 
French afterward made great use in their printed memorials 
and manifestoes. 

Although no enemy pursued, the whole English army retreat- 
ed to Fort Cumberland, near Will's Creek ; and there it was 
expected to continue during the latter part of the summer ; but 
the chief command having devolved on general Shirley in con- 
sequence of the death of Braddock, he ordered all the troops fit 
for service to march to Albany, in the province of New York. 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, were therefore left, 
during the remainder of the year, exposed to the barbarous 
incursions of the French and their scalping Indians. 

These colonies were able to have provided effectually for their 
own defence, had they been unanimous in their measures. But 
the usual disputes, between their governors and assemblies, de- 
feated every salutary plan proposed for that purpose. The 
other colonies were less divided in their councils, and more ac- 
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tive in their preparations for war. New York aod Nemr Jer- 
sey^ following the example of New England, had prohibited d 
intercourse with the French settlements in North America, M 
the same time that their assemblies -voted very considerable 
supplies; and two expeditions were resolved upon; one against 
Crown Point, the other against the fort of Niagara, both sap- 
posed to be built upon the British territories. 

The expedition against Crown Point was commitled to the 
care of a gentleman since known by the name of sir Williaffl 
Johnson, a native of Ireland, who had long resided upon the 
Mohawk river, in the western parts of New York ; where he 
had obtained a considerable estate, and was not only pc^ular 
among the English inhabitants, but was also esteemed by the 
neighbouring Indians, whose lan^age he had acquired, and 
whose affections he had won by his humanity and affability.— 
The expedition against Niagara was to be conducted by Shir- 
ley in person. 

Albany was appointed as the rendezvous of the fcMX^es for 
both expeditions ; and most of the troops arrive^ there before 
the end of June. But, in consequence ot various delays, gene- 
ral Johnson could not set out before the end of August. Shir- 
ley was sooner ready, though not before the melancholy news of 
Braddock's defeat had reached Albany. The influence of tint 
intellieence on the spirit of the troops was astonishing. A ge- 
neral damp hung over the whole; terror communicated itself 
from rank to rank, and many soldiers deserted; so that when 
Shirley arrived at Oswego, be had scarcely the appearance of 
an army, instead of a force sufficient not only to secure the 
British settlements in those parts, but to reduce the strong for- 
tress of Niagara, situated between the lakes Ontario and Erie, 
and the great key of communication between Canada and 
Louisiana. The attempt was therefore laid aside, as impracti- 
cable; and Shirley havmg marked out the foundations of two 
new forts in the neighbourhood of Oswego, which stands on the 
south-east side of lake Ontario, and augmented the garrison tX 
that place to the number of seven hundred men, returned inglo- 
riously to Albany with the wretched remnant of his army. 

In the mean time general Johnson, having advanced as far as 
lake George, on which he intended to embark, was unexpected- 
ly attacked in his camp by the baron Dieskau, commander in 
chief of the French forces in Canada, at the head of two thou- 
sand men. And although the camp was both naturally and artifi- 
cially strong, there is reason to believe that the French general 
might have forced it, if he had not ordered his troops to halt at 
the distance of .about a hundred and fifty yards, whence diey 
began their attack with platoon-firing, 'wbioh could do little or 
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no execution upon troops defended by a strong breastwork. — 
The English, on the other hand, phed their great guns and 
musketiy so waumly, that the central body of the enemy, com- 
posed of the French regulars, began to flag in their fire ; and 
Canadians and Indians, who formed the flanks of their army, 
squatted below bushes, or skulked behind trees. Encouraged 
by these favourable appearances, the English, and the Indian 
allies leaped over the oreastwork, and completed the discomfi- 
ture of the assailants. Dieskau himself, an old and experienced 
officer, was mortally wounded ; and above six hundred of his 
men fell in this attack, and in an engagement with colonel Wil- 
liams. Johnson did not think it prudent to pursue his victory, 
and it was found too late in the season to proceed to the attack 
of Crown Point. 

Such was the termination of the American campaign, which, 
all things considered, notwithstanding the defeat of Dieskau, 
and the expulsion of tfie French from Nova Scotia, was estima- 
ted to the disadvantage of Great Britain. But that disadvan- 
tage was counterbalanced, in the opinion of the nation, by the 
great number of mercantile ships that had been captured during 
uie summer. No sooner was intelligence brought of the taking 
of the Alcide and Lys, which, it was thought, would be con- 
sidered by the court of Versailles as an indirect declaration of 
war, than an order was issued bv the British ministry, to make 
prize of all French ships on the high seas, wherever they might 
be found. In consequence of that order, above three hundred 
trading vessels belonging to France (many of which were very 
valuable,) and About eight thousand seamen, were brought into 
the ports of England, before the end of the year. 

Contrary to 3l political conjecture, the French made no re- 
prisals. As this inaction could not be imputed to moderation, 
it was justly ascribed to a consciousness of their inferiority at 
sea, and a desire of interesting in their cause the other Europe- 
an powers. Stunned by the unexpected blow, that impaired 
their naval strength, and distressed the trading part of the 
kingdom, they were at a loss how to proceed ; having always 
flattered tfiemselves, that the anxiety of George for the safety 
of his German dominions, which they had for some time threat- 
ened, would prevent him from adopting any vigorous measures, 
notwithstanding their encroachments m America. But disco- 
vering at length their mistake, by the capture of their ships, 
and seeing no hopes of restitution, the court of Madrid having 
declined the dangerous office of mediator, they now resolved to 
put their threat in execution ; and the greatness of their mili- 
tary preparations, with theif.vicinity to the country which wa& 
to be invaded, seemed to promise brilliant success. 
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While the flames of war were thus breaking out between 

France and England, the southern parts of Europe were visited 

by a more dreadful calamity than even war itself. A violent 

xj ^ . earthquake, which hhook Spain, Portugal, and the 

^^ ■ * neighbouring countries, threw the inhabitants into the 
utmost consternation, and laid the greater part of the city of 
Lisbon in ruins. About ten thousand persons lost their lives ; 
and many of thr survivors, deprived of their habitations, and 
destitute of the means of subsistence, were obliged to take up 
their abode in the open fields. But they were not suffered to 
perish. The British parliament, though pressed with new de- 
mands, generously voted one hundred thousand pounds sterling 
for the relief of the sufferers in Portugal. And this noble in- 
stance of public liberality was enhanced by the manner of con- 
ferring the benefit. A number of ships, laden with provisions 
and clothing, were immediately despatched for Lisbm ; where 
they arrived so opix)rtune]y, as to preserve thousands from dy- 
ing of hunger or cold. 



LETTER XXXII. 



A Survey of the State of Europe in 1756, with an Account oj 
the Operations of the general Wary till the Conquest qfHano' 
ver by the French^ in 1757. 

NO sooner did France resolve to invade the electcnrate of 
Hanover, and the king of Great Britain to defend it, than both 
A n 1755 ^^c^"^® sensible ofthe necessity of new alliances— 
• • • Spain and Portugal seemed determined to remain 
neutral, and the states-general of the United Provinces pru- 
dendy pursued the same line of conduct The German powers 
were less quiedy disposed. 

The court of Vienna, ever since the treaty of Breslau, but 
more especially since that of Aix-la-Chapelle, had viewed the 
rising greatness of the king of Prussia with envious eyes. The 
empress-queen had never been reconciled to the loss of Silesia; 
one of the most fertile countries in Europe, and which yielded a 
clear annual revenue of four millions of dollars, to a rival whom 
she personally hated. She therefore entered secretly into a 
league with the empress of Russia for the recovery of that fine 
province, and even for stripping the king of Prussia of his here- 
ditary dominions. But this league, into which the king of 
Poland, as elector of Saxony, was also drawn, did not escape 
the vigilance of the penetrating Frederic. Ai^ time and cir- 
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cumstances enabled him to break its force, before the schemes 
of his enemies were ripe for execution. 

As soon as George saw his German dominions seriously 
threatened by the French, who had already formed magazines 
in Westphalia, with the consent of the elector of Cologne, he 
applied to the coun of Vienna for the troops which it was bound 
to furnish by treaty. But the emprese-queen excused herself 
from fulfilling her engagements, under pretence that the war, 
having originated in America, did not come within the terms of 
her treaty with the court of London. Thus disappointed by the 
imperial court, as well as in his application to the states-general, 
his Britannic majesty concluded a subsidiary treaty g „^ 
with the court of Petersburg; in consequence of which ^ * 
the empress of Russia engaged to hold in readiness for his sup* 
port an army of fifty-five thousand men, and to put them in 
motion on the first notice. 

The treat)- was perfectly agreeable to the court of Vienna, 
whose secret views it was calculated to promote; as it afforded 
the Russians a decent pretext for entering Germany, and even 
encouraged them to such a measure by a liberal subsidy. Th6 
two empresses, therefore, flattered themselves, that they should 
not only be able to accomplish their ambitious project, but to 
make Great Britain bear the expense of its execution. The 
ruin of the king of Prussia seemed, to the powers who hoped 
to divide his dominions, inevitable. His sagacity, however, 
saved him from the machinations of his enemies, and gave a 
new turn to the politics of Europe. Though assured of the 
friendship of France, and acquainted with her views, he boldly 
declared, that he would oppose the entrance of all foreign troops 
within the boundaries of the empire, and consider as enemies 
those who should attempt to introduce them. 

The king of Great Britain, alarmed at this declaration, yet 
pleased with its professed object, the exclusion of foreign troops, 
concluded at Westminster, on that principle, a t .^ .-^^ 
treaty with the king of Prussia; not doubting •'^"' ^^' ^'^^• 
that he should still be able to preserve a good understanding ' 
with the courts of Vienna and Petersburg. The house of Aus- 
tria, however, forgetting its jealousy of the family of Bourbon^ 
in its animosity against the Prussian monarch, not only joined 
Russia and Sweden in a league with France, but partly ^ve up 
its barrier in the Nedierlands, acquired by torrents of British 
blood, and millions of British treasure, in order to cement more 
closely tlie unnatural confederacy. These extraordinary alii- 
ances, signed at Versailles, necessarily drew tighter ^ j 
the bands of union between George and Frederic. ^ 

Meanwhile the people of Great Britain, having no confidence 
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in their ministry, were seized with a shamernl panic^ notwith- 
standing their naval superiority, at the rumour of a French in- 
vasion. That panic was in some measure dissipated, by the ar- 
rival of Hanoverian and Hessian forces for the protection of the 
kingdom. But new jealousies and fears arose, as soon as the 
alarm of the invasion subsided; the foreign troops being repre- 
sented, by the dissatisfied part of the nation, as the most danger- 
ous enemies of the state. The attention of die puUic was, how- 
ever, called off from that object, for a time, by the news of the 
invasion of the island of Minorca by a French armament under 
Ma 17 ^ ^^^^ ^ Richelieu. This measure was immedi- 
^ y ^ '• ately followed, on the part of Great Britani, by a de- 
claration cf war against France, which was answered by a simi- 
lar denunciation from the court of Versailles. 

The English populace, who in all great political contests may 
be said to direct the resolutions of the throne, were pleased 
widi diat indication of spirit in the government, as well as with 
the treaty widi the king of Prussia ; which was also approved 
by the parliament, and studiously represented by the court as 
essential to the suj^rt of the Protestant interest in Grermaoy. 
But some unfortunate events revived the clamour against the 
ministry, and mireased the national despondence, tor which 
there was too much cause; the martial spirit of the people being 
almost extinct, and the councils of tne sovereign divided 
These matters will require some explanation. 

Various causes had contributed to the decline of the martial 
spirit in Great Britain. The long peace that succeeded Ihe 
treaty of Utrecht, the establishment of a standing army, and the 
consequent neglect of the militia, tended to estrange Ae people 
of England from the use of arms. The citizen, having deliver- 
ed his sword into the hands of the hireling soldier, dieerfully 
contributed to the expenses of government, and looked up for 
safety to a band of mercenaries, whom he considered as danger- 
ous to public liberty. 

That disinclination to arms, increased by a lucrative com- 
merce, was encouraged by the court ; which during the whole, 
reign of the first, and great part of that of the second George, 
was under continued alarm on account of the intrigues of the ad- 
herents of the house of Stuart The war between Great Britain 
and Spain, which began in the year 1739, revived, in some de- 
gree, a martial spirit in the British army and navy. But the 
body of the people of England, as appeared on the irruption of 
the rlighlanaers in 1745, had relinquished all confidence in 
themselves. Being accustomed to pay for protection, though 
jealous of their very protectors, they trembled before a small 
body of desperate mountaineers. 
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Many motions were made ki parliament, that die militia might 
be put on a respectable footing, for the general security of the 
kingdom. But die jealousy of government long prevented any 
effectual step from being taken for that purpose; while the peace 
that followed die treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by relaxing still &r- 
ther the manners of the nation, had rendered the people yet less 
warlike. And as the small standing anny, dispersed over the 
extensive dominions of the empire, was evidendy insufficient for 
its protection, the unarmed and undisciplined inhabitants of 
Great Britain were justly filled with terror and apprehension at 
the prospect of a French invasion. 

In this extremity a new militia bill was framed by Mr. Charles 
Townshend, and passed the house of commons, but was rejected 
by the peers. Thus deprived of the only constitutional means of 
defence by a government that owed its existence to the suffrage of 
the people, and a family which reigned but by their voice, Eng-* 
land submitted tathe indignity of calling in foreign mercenaries, 
for her defence against an enemy who had often trembled at the 
shaking of her spear, and whose inferiority, particularly in naval 
resources, and in pecuniary supplies, seemed to be more re- 
markable than in any former period. 

That indignity was keenly felt by all orders of men in die 
state ; and only the national despondence, and the orderly be- 
haviour of die foreign m>ops, could have prevented a popular in- 
surrection. The principal servants of the crown, on whom die 
public indignation chiefly fell, were severely blamed for exposing 
the kingdom to such an indelible disgrace. The ministry, indeed, 
had never been prc^erly setded since the death of Mr. Pelham, 
in 1754. That minister, though sufficiendy disposed tc gratify 
the passion of his sovereign for German alliances and continental 
politics, was believed to oe, in his heart, a sincere friend to his 
country, and to die liberties of the people. His brother^ the duke 
of Newcastle, who succeeded him as first conmiissioner of the 
treasury, and who was no less compliant to the court, possessed 
neither his virtues nor his talwits ; and Mr. Fox (who, in 1755, 
was appointed secretary of state, and was considered as the 
ostensible minister,) though a man of abilities was supposed to 
be destitute of principle. He was besides very unpopular, as he 
had made the motion in the house df commons for bringing over 
the Hanoverians and' Hessians, instead of adopting any vigor- 
ous measures of internal defence. 

The British ministry, however, were blamed for events which 
it was not altogether in their power to govern, distracted as 
they were by the national panic. To increase that panic, as 
wen as to conceal the intention of attacking Minorca, the 
French court had sent large bodies of troops to the maritime 
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provinces, opposite to the coast of England. Nor were its naval 
preparations less formidable. Beside a great number of frigates 
and flat bottomed boats, which might be employed as transports, 
tliey had near forty ships of the line at Brest and other ports oq 
the ocean. It was therefore judged prudent to keep a superiof 
English fleet in the Channel ; and as it was conjectured that the 
French could not have a large force at Toulon^ only ten English 
sail of the line, two vessels of forty-eight guns, and three fri- 
gates, wfere sent into the Mediterranean. 

The command of this squadron was given to admiral Byn^, 
son of the celebrated naval ofiicer of that name, who had tn- 
'umphed over the Spaniards in 1718. When Byng arrived at 
Gibraltar, where his squadron was augmented by one ship of 
the line, he learned that aboutfifteen thousand French had land- 
ed in Minorca, and were besieging the castle of St. Philip, which 
commands the town and port of Mahon. Having on board a 
reinforcement for the garrison of that fortress, he immediatelj 
sailed for the place of his destination, after receiving a detach- 
ment from the garrison of Gibraltar. He was joined on his way 
by a frigate, and was particularly informed by her captain of the 
strength of the enemy's fleet. It consisted of twelve sail of the 
line and five frigates, under the marquis de la Galissoniere. 

On the approach of the English admiral to the harbour of 
Mahon, he had the satisfaction to see the British colours still 
flying on the casde of St. Philip. But, notwithstanding this an- 
imating circumstance, his attempts for its relief were feeble and 
ineffectual. In a word, Mr. Byng seems to have been utterly 
discouraged, from the moment he learned the strength of die 
French fleet, though it was scarcely superior to his own, and to 
have given up Minorca for lost as soon as he heard that it was 
invaded. This fully appears, both from his subsequent conduct, 
and from his letter to the secretary of the admiralty, written 
before he arrived at Mahon. In that latter (which forms a kind 
of prelude to the account of his miscarriage,) after lamenting 
that he did not reach Minorca before the landing of the French, 
he expressed himself thus: — ^^lamfirmly of opinion, that throw* 
ing men into the castle will only enable it to hold out a little 
longer, and add to the numbers that must fall into the enemy's 
hands ; for the garrison, in time, will be obliged to surrender, 
unless a sufficient number of men could be landed to raise the 
siege. lam determined, however, to sail up to Minorca with the 
squadron, where I shall be a better judge of the situation of affairs, 
and will give general Blakeney all the assistance he shall require. 
But I am afraid all communication will be cut off* between us; 
for if the enemy have erected batteries on the two shores near 
the entrance of the harbour (an advantage scarce to be suppos- 
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ed they have neglected) it will render it impossible for our 
boats to have a passage to the sally port of the garrison^'' 

The admiral's behaviour was conformable to these despond- 
ing ideas. When M. De la Galissoniere advanced, ** oq 
By ng disposed his fleet in order of battle; but kept at ^ 
such a distance, under pretence of preserving the line unbroken, 
that his division did very little damage to the enemy, and his 
own noble ship of ninety guns was never properly in the en- 
gagement. The division under rearadmiral West, however, 
drove five of the French ships out of the line, and, if supported, 
^vould have gained a complete victory. As an apology for not 
bearing down upon the enemy, Byng is said to have told his 
captain, that he would avoid the error of admiral Matthews, 
who incurred the censure of a court-martial by his wrong-head- 
ed temerity, in rashly violating the laws of naval discipline ! 

The consequences of this indecisive action were such as 
had been foreseen by those who were acquainted with the sen- 
timents of the English commander. Byng, though in some 
measure victorious, as the French admiral bore away to sup- 
port that part of his line which had been broken by Mr. West, 
and although the English fleet had lost only about fifty men, 
immediately retired to Gibraltar, as if he had sustained a de- 
feat. The reasons assigned for this retreat, in which a coun- 
cil of war concurred^ were, his inferiority to the enemy in 
number of men and guns^ his apprehensions for the safety of 
Gibraltar, and the impossibility of relieving Minorca ; though 
it appeared, on the fullest evidence, that no attempt to afford 
such relief was made, and that the landing of troops, at the 
sally-port of the castle, was very practicable. 

The French fleet, on the retreat of Byng, resumed its station 
off the harbour of Mahon. And the garrison of fort St. Philip 
being thus deprived of all hope of relief, general Blakeney sur- 
rendered the place, and with it the island of Minorca, after a 
siege of above seven weeks. The defence was not so vigorous 
as might have been expected. from the strength of the works, 
from the advantageous situation of the castle or citadel, and the 
rocky nature of the soil, which rendered it almost impracticable 
to open trenches. But die garrison was too small by one-third, 
not exceeding three thousand men : the besiegers^ who were 
numerous at first, were repeatedly reinforced after the retreat of 
the English fleet: and their train of artillery was awfully formi*; 
dable, consisting of near one hundred pieces of battering can- 
non, beside mortars and howitzers. The duke de Richelieu 
pushed his approaches with ardour, and led on his troops to se- 

1 Byng*8 Letter from the bar of Gibraltar, May 5, 1756. « If I ihoald fail in tlie relief 
of Port Mahon,'* adds he, ** I shall look upon the aeeuricj and protection oif Gibraltar ai xuj 
oeit objeeU and tball repair down here with the tqaadron." ^^^ t 
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veral desperate assaults. Therefore, although only two of die 
outworks were taken when the capitulation was signed, and 
but one hundred of the garrison slam, while the French had 
lost about four thousand men, the conduct of Blakeney, when 
contrasted with that of B3mg, appeu'ed to such advantage, that 
he became extremely popii^r on his arrival in England, not- 
withstanding his want of success, and was raised by his sove- 
reign to the peerage. 

The fortune of admiral Byng was very diflferent The public 
cry was loud against him ; and he was odious to the ministry, 
on whom he had endeavoured to throw the blame of his mis- 
carriage. He was superseded by ^r Edward Hawke in the 
command of the fleet in the Mediterranean, and brought home 
under arrest to be tried for his life. 

The news of the reduction of Minorca transported the French 
populace, and even the ' court, with the most extravagant py 
and exultation. Nothing was to be seen in France, but tri- 
umphs and processions; nor any thing heard but anthems, con- 
gratulations, and hyperbolical compliments to the victor. The 
people of England were depressed in an equal degree, when m- 
formed of the loss of so important an island ; but, instead of as- 
cribing it to the number and valour of the French soldiers and 
sailors, or to the skill of their commanders, the great body of 
the nation imputed it to the cowardice of Byng, and the impro- 
vidence of the ministry. 

Whilst an enquiry into the affair was clamorously demanded, 
a general hope prevailed, that misfortune would not extend to 
every scene of action. And very sanguine expectations were 
entertained of success in North America, where the war had 
originated, and where our most essential interests were suppos- 
ed to be at stake. Orders had been issued for raising, in the 
English colonies, four battalions of regulars, which were soon 
completed, and disciplined by experienced omcers; fresh troops 
were sent from the mother-country; and the government resolv- 
ed to take upon itself the whole weight and conduct of the war 
ih America, on account of the divisions in the provincial as- 
semblies. 

The plan of operation for the campaign was great, yet pro- 
mising and flattering. It was proposed to reduce the' fortress 
of Niagara, in order to cut off* the communication between Ca- 
nada and Louisiana, and prevent the French from supporting 
their new posts upon the Ohio; to besiege Fort du Quesne, the 
principal of those posts; to take Ticonderoga and Crown-point, 
that the frontier of New York might be delivered from the dan- 
ger of invasion, and Great Britain acquire the command of 
Lake Champlain, over which forces might be transported for 
the facilitation of any attempt upon Quelle. The rendezvous 
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%vas fixed at Albany; and Abercrombie, arriving at that station 
in June, assumed the command of the forces there ansembled. 
7hey consisted of about four thousand regulars, including the 
American battalicMis; four independent companies belonging to 
the colony of New York; a regiment of militia from New Jer- 
sey ; a formidable body of men raised in New England : and 
four companies levied in North Carolina. 

The English colonies tovvards the south, especially Virginia 
and Maryland, had suffered so severely from the ravages of the 
French and Indians, to which they were still exposed^ that it 
Mras with the utmost difficulty they could defend themselve(i. — 
The inhabitants of Pennsylvania*, of whom Quakers form the 
most considerable body, though exposed to siinilar liarbarities, 
could hardly be prevailed upon to make any provision for their 
own security; but, instead of sending troops to the general ren* 
dezvous, when smitten on one side (if the head, they presented 
the other to the savage assailant And the number of negro 
slaves, in South Carolina, above the due proportion oi^ white 
inhabitants, was so great, that the assembly judged it incm- 
sistent with the safety of the province to spare any part of their 
domestic force for distant enterprises. 

The army assembled at Albany, however, though perhaps 
too small to complete the extensive plan of operations, was of 
sufficient strength to have performed essendal service, if it had 
entered immediately upon action^ But as Abercrombie delayed 
the execution of every part of that plan until the arrival of the 
earl of Loudon (which proved too late in the season for any 
thing of consequence to be afterward effected, or even under- 
taken with a probability of success), another campaign was 
lost to Great Britain, through neglect and procrastination ; 
while time was afforded the French, not only to take precau- 
tions at their leisure against any future attempt on their back 
settlements, but to proceed unmolested in their scheme of en- 
croaching on the British colonies, and reducing all our fortifi- 
cations in the neiehbourhood of the Lakes. The marquis de 
Montcalm, who had succeeded Dieskau in the command of the 
forces in Canada, and who possessed a bold military genius, 
accordingly invested Oswego, and reduced it in a few days. 
About sixteen hundred men, who formed the garrison, were 
made prisoners of war ; and, beside seven armed vessels, and 
two hundred bateaux^ one hundred and twenty-one pieces of 
eanoon, fourteen mortars, with a great quantity of ammunition 
and provisions, fell into the hands of the enemy* 

So unfiHtunate for Great Britain was the issue of this cam- 
paign in North America 1 Nor did our affairs wear a more 
pleasing aspect in the East Indies. Admiral Watson, who com- 
manded the Biitish fleet in those latitudes, had indeed, in the 
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beginning of the year, reduced Gheriah, the principal fortress 
of Tulagree Angria, a piratical prince, whose ancestors had es- 
tablished themselves on the coast of Malabar, and who had be- 
come rich and powerful by pillaging European vessels. And 
the English factories at Madras and Fort St. David were also 
able to maintain their ground against the French and their In- 
dian allies. But mischief and havock unexpectedly fell upon 
a place that was thought to be in the most perfect security. 

The great commerce of England to the East Indies^ since the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and her valuable territorial 
acquisitions in Bengal, where this blow was struck, provoke 
me to attempt a description of that rich countrj', whose memo- 
rable revolutions I shall have occasion to relate. 

Bengal, the most easterly province of Hither India, lies be- 
tween the twenty- first and twenty-seventh degree of nordi la- 
titude, and extends from east to west above six hundred miles. 
As Egypt owes its fertility to the Nile, Bengal is indebted for 
its opulence to the Ganges. This magnificent body of water, 
after having received in its course, winding from^he mountains 
of Thibet to the twenty-fifth degree of latitude, seven large ri- 
vers, and many inferior tributary streams, enters the province 
of Bengal near the mountain of Tacriagully, whose foot it 
washes, and whence it runs in a south-east direction to the sea. 

About a hundred miles below Tacriagully, the Granges stretch- 
es towards the south an arm, which is called the river Cossimbu- 
zar, and, fifty miles lower, another arm, called the Jelingheer, 
which, after flowing about forty miles to the south-west, unites 
with the Cossimbuzar at Nuddeah. The river formed by the 
junction of the Cossimbuzar and Julingheer is sometimes called 
the little Ganges^ but more commonly the Ougli; which, after 
flowing one hundred miles in a southern direction, enters die 
sea at the island of Sagon 

The principal stream, which, for the sake of distinction, is 
called the Great Gong^^j, continues to receive, from the Cossim- 
buzar to the middle of the twenty*second degree of latitude, a 
multitude of small rivers. There its flood is joined by the Bur- 
rampooter, a yet greater river, which rises on the eastern side 
of those vast mountains that send forth the Ganges to the west 
The conflux of those two mighty rivers is tumultuous, and has 
formed several lar^ islands between their junction and die 
open sea, which their waters reach about thirty -five miles lower. 

Tacriagully, is the termination of a stupendous range of 
mountains, accompanying the course of the Ganges from die 
west. And about fifty miles beyond Tacriagully, where diese 
mountains begin to form a boundary of Bengal on the western 
side of the Ganges, another mountainous range strikes from the 
south, but in a curve swelling westward, which terminates with< 
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in sight of the sea, about thirty miles from Balasore. To the 
north, those mountains divide Bengal from the southern division 
of ^ahar ; and, to the south, they seem the natural se]>aration 
of Bengal from Orissa. Eastward, the province extends as far 
as Rangamatty, in the kingdom of Assem. 

The sea-coast of Bengal, between the mouth of the Ouglt and 
that of the Great Ganges, extends^ from east to west, one hun- 
dred and eighty miles ; and the whole is a dreary inhospitable 
shore, which sands and whirlpools render inaccessible to ships * 
of considerable burthen. For many miles within land, the coun- 
try is intersected by numerous channels, through which both ri- 
vers disembc^ue themselves, by many mouths, into the ocean; 
and the islands formed by these channels are covered with 
thickets, and occupied chiefly by beasts of prey. But the coun- 
try higher up is very differently inhabited, and is so desirable 
that it has been called the Paradise of India. 

The triangle formed by the Cossimbuzar aud Ougli rivers to 
the west by the Great Ganges to the east, and by the sea-coast 
to the south — and also a large tract, on each hand, to the north 
of this Delta — are as level as the Lower Egypt, and do not ex- 
hibit a single stone. The soil is a stratum of the richest mould, 
lying <m a deep sand ; which being interspersed with shells, in- 
dictates the land to have lieen overflowen. Such parts of that 
extensive plain as are not watered by the Ganges or its branches, 
are fertilised by many other streams from the mountains ; and 
for the space of three months, from May to August, when the 
sun is mostly vertical, heavy rains fall every day. 

In consequence of these advantages of soil and climate, the 
inhabitants of Bengal are enatjled to subsist by less labour than 
the people of most other countries. Rice, which forms the basis 
of their food, is produced in such plenty, that it is sold at a 
price remarkably low. Many other grains, and a vast variety 
of fruits and culinary vegetables, as well as the spices that enter 
into their diet, are raised with equal ea^, and in the greatest 
abundance. Salt is found in the islands near the sea, and the 
sugar-cane thrives every where. Fish swarm in all the streams 
and ponds ; and the cattle, though small, are incredibly nume- 
rous. Hence the province is extremely populous : and the la- 
bours of agriculture being few and light, many hands are left 
for the fine fabrics of the loom, the principal branch of oriental 
industry. More pieces of cotton and silk are accordingly ma- 
nufactured in Bengal, notwithstanding the indolence and effemi- 
nacy of the inhabitants, who are utterly destitute of all vigour of 
mind*, than in any other country of Hindostan of much greater 
extent ; and as these manufactures are chiefly intended for ex- 

4 This langaor may be ascribed partly to the climate, and partly to the vegetable <3iC|^^^ 
the hiluibitaiit% whoae religioii precludei them from the use of animal food. o 
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portation, and are sold at a lower rate than in other territories, 
the trade of Bengal has ever excited the avidity of the Europe- 
ans, since navigation opened them a passage thither by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

As early as the year 1640, the agents of the English Bast- 
India company obtained leave to build a factory at the town of 
Ougli, then the principal port in the province of Bengal. Bot 
the officersof the Mogul government superintended the progress 
of the buildings, and objected to every thing which resembled, 
or might be converted into a station of defence; the court of 
Delhi at that time, disdaining to allow, in any part of its domi- 
nions, the appearance of any sovereignty but its own, or the 
erection of a single bastbn by any European power. Nor 
does this contradict what has been formerly said of the first 
European settlements on the sea-coast of Hindostan ; the terri- 
tory on which they stood, and many of the forts themselves, 
having either been purchased or wrested from princes who had 
not submitted to the Great Mogul. 

The same jealous policy that prohibited the English (rom 
erecting fortifications, also forbade the introduction of military 
force. An ensign and thirty men, to do honour to the principad 
agents, were all the troops allowed to be kept by them at Ougli. 
In this naked condition, and under the pressure of frequent 
fines and exactions, the factory continued undl the year 1686 ; 
when, as a remedy against such arbitrary impositions, an at- 
tempt was made by the company to establish a defensive post by 
force of arms. The enterprise failed : yet the English agents 
were permitted to settle a factory at SooUl -nutty, on the same 
river, in 1689 ; and, in the following year, they received a^Air- 
maurii or patent, from Aurengzebe, allowing them to trade free 
of customs, on condition of paying annually a stipulated sum. 

These indulgences were granted to the English from an ap- 
prehension of their utter abandonment of the trade of Bengal, 
as they had removed to Madras after the miscarriage of their 
armament. And other causes contributed to fix them more 
firmly in that province* In 1696, the rajah on the western 
side of the Ougli took up arms ; and the principal part of the 
nabob's forces being then witli the court of Dacca, the rd)ds» 
headed by the rajah of Burdwan, made great progress^ before a 
body of troops, sufficient to cope with them, could be assembled. 
They took Ougli, plundered Mourshed-abad, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Rajahmahl. 

On the rise of this rebellion, all the European factories in the 
province of Bengal augmented their soldiery, and declared for 
the nabob ; earnestly requesting, at the same time, his permis- 
sion to put their several settlements in a posture of, defence 
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a^inst die common enemy. The nabob, in general teims, de- 
sired diem to provide for their safety. An apology for such a 
measure was wnat they had long sought Happy, therefore, in 
being furnished with an order so conformable to their views, the 
Dutch raised walls with bastbns, round their factory near 
Ou^li. The French, with equal diligence and greater skill, 
fortified their setdements at Chandemagore ; and the English, 
as their bulwark, erected Fort William at Calcutta, a small 
town where diey had formed their principal magazines, not far 
from Soota-nutty* Such was the origin of the three European 
fortifications in die province of Bengal. 

From the .time mat the English estaUished themselves at 
Calcutta, which they were soon after permitted to purchase, 
with its territory, from the zemindar or Indian proprietor, the 
trade of die company continued to flourish in spite of many dis- 
couragements from home ; and the town increased wonderfully 
in population, notwithstanding the jealousy of the soubahdar. — 
The company's agents had even the address to obtain from the 
Great Mogul, in 1717, the privily of passports or dustucks ; 
which being recognised throughout the province of Bengal, their 
goods were thenceforth exempted from customs, and no longer 
liable to be $topped by the officers of the revenue. 

This was an extraordinary indulgencci and contributed gready 
to facilitate ahd augment the trade of the English ; more espe- 
cially as the other European companies were not endded to the 
same indulgence, nor any of the native, except two or three 
principal merchants, who purchased it from the soubahdar at an 
exhorbitant price. But the envy and jealousy occasioned by 
those advantages, excited against the English the odium both of 
the European and country powers ; and that jealous hate in the 
latter brought on the catastrophe, which maxe this digression 
necessary. 

On the death of the soubahdar Aliverdi, who had governed 
with great ability, for many years, the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, the supreme authority devolved, in 1756, 
upon his erandson Souraj-ud-dowlah, a weak and tyrannical 

Srince. Equally timid, suspicious, and cruel, the new viceroy 
etermined to take vengeance on all whom he feared, and to 
owe his security to the inability of any power within his juris- 
diction to hurt him. The English had particularly awaxened 
his apprehensions by the taking of Gcriah, by their increasing, 
strength in the Camatic, and by the growth of their settlement 
at Calcutta. 

Other circumstances conspired to point die resentment of the 
soubahdar immediately against the English factory at Calcutta. 
He was informed, and not altogether without foundation, that 
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the agentsof thecompany hadabused their privilege or<&»/i#cA:«y 
by making chem subservient not only to die importation of £u« 
roi)ean, and the exportation of India goods^ but to the iRiporta- 
tion of commodities from other parts of Hindostan, and even of 
the same province, to the great diminution of the public reve- 
nue, and in direct contradiction to the purpose fcMr which they 
had been granted, the encouragement of foreign commerce. He 
therefore resolved to procure from the court of Delhi a revoca- 
tion of those passports, or to deny their validity, and also pua- 
ish the abuse. And the refusal of the governor and council of 
Calcutta to deliver up to him a noble refugee^ who had taken 
shelter with all his treasures within their presidency, coofirnied 
him in his hostile resolution. 

Enraged at this incomfdiance, though seeminely occasioned 
by misapprehension, Souraj-ud-dowlah, who had assembled an 
army of fifty thousand men with an intention of striking a blow 
in a distant quarter, ordered it to march, without delay toward 
Calcutta ; where the English, he was informed, were erecting 
new fortifications. He himself headed his troops; and advanced 
with such rapidity, that many of them died of fatigue. Suffi- 
cient force, however, remained for the accomplishment of his 
enterprise. After attempting in vain to oppc^ the enemy in 
the streets and avenues, the English inhabitants took refuge in 
Fort William ; a place in itself by no means strong, and defend- 
ed only by a small garrison* Conscious of his inabilty to hold 
out, Mr. Drake, the governor, called, at two in the nKirning, a 
council of war, to which all except the common soldiers were ad- 
mitted ; and after debating long, whether they should immedi- 
ately escape to the company's ships in the river, or defer their 
retreat until the following night, the council broke up, without 
coming to any posttve determination. But as the first propo- 
sal was not carried into execution, the second was genersdly 
understood to have been embraced. 

Meanwhile the besiegers vigorously pushed their attacks, and 
hoped every moment to carry the fort by storm. Filled with 
terror, and unacquainted with military service, many of die 
company's servants, and even some members of the council, went 
off* to the ships. A party of militia (it was observed) that had 
conducted the women on board the preceding night, did not re- 
turn. They who remained in the fort looked at each other with 
wild affright. The governor, who had not hitherto seemed des- 
titute of courage, now panic-struck at the thought of falling 
into the hands of Souraj-ud-dowlah, who had threatened to put 
him to death, hurried into a boat that lay at the whuf, with- 
out apprising the garrison of his intention* The military 
commandant, and several other persons of distmctioo, pusil- 
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lanimously followed his example, and accompanied him to one 
of the ships. 

The astonishment of the garrison at this desertion could only 
be equalled by their indignation. Nothing was heard for a time 
but execrations against the fugitives. At length, however, the 
tumultuous concourse proceeded to deliberation : and Mr. 
Pearkes (the Oldest member of the council left in the fort) hav- 
ing resigned his right of seniority to Mr. Holwell, that gentle- 
men was unanimously invested with the chief command. The 
numberof militia and soldiery now remaining did not exceed two 
hundred. The new commander, therefore, having seen some 
boats return to the wharf, locked the gate leading to the river, 
in order to prevent future desertions. 

The same promptitude and spirit distinguished Mr. Holwell's 
whole conduct. But all his gallant efforts were found insufficient 
to preserve the fort. Soon convinced of their weakness, and 
conscious of their danger, the garris(Hi threw out signals for the 
ships or boats to repair to the warf. That rational hope of 
escape however failed them. One ship having struck on a sand- 
bank, no vessel offered afterward to yield them a retreat. As a 
last resource, Mr. Holwell threw a letter from the ram- j ^ 
parts, intimating a desire of capitulation ; many of the ""^ 
garrison having been killed since the departure of the governor,^ 
and more of the survivors thrown into a state of despondency. 
Encouraged by this indication of weakness, the besiegers made 
a fierce but ineffectual assault ; after which one of their officers 
appeared with a flag of truce. It was answered by another from 
the fort. A parley ensued ; but before any articles of capitula- 
tion could be settled, the troops of the soubahdar forced open 
one of the gates, and cook possession of the place. 

After this suecess, Souraj-ud-dowlah entered the fort in tri- 
umph^ accompanied by most of the great officers of his army. 
Having given directions for securing the company's treasure, 
he seated himself, with all the state of an Asiatic conqueror, in 
the principal apartment of the factory, and ordered Mr. Holwell 
to be brought before him. On the first appearance of that gen- 
tleman, the tyrant expressed violent resentment at the presump- 
tion of the English, in daring to resist his power, and chagrin 
at the smallness of the sum found in the treasury. Softened, 
however, in the course of three conferences, he dismissed the 
English chief, as he thought proper to call him, with repeated 
assurances, on the word of a soldier, that he should suffer no 
harm. 

Notwithstanding these assurances, Mr. Holwell and his un- 
fortunate companions (whom he found, on his return, surround- 
ed by a strong guard) were forced into the common dungeon of 
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the fort, usually called the Black HoU^ about eight o'clock in the 
evening ; and in that dungeon, only eighteen feet square, were 
they condemned to pass the night in one of the hottest climatesof 
the earth, and in the hottest season of that climate. They could re* 
ceive no air but through two small grated windows, almost totally 
blocked up by a neighbouring building, which deprived them of 
thecommon benefiteven of the sultry atmosphere. Their distress 
was inexpressible, inconsequence of the heat, and the pressure of 
their bod ies, as soon as the door was shut. They attempted to force 
it open, but without effect. Rage succeeded disappointment. The 
keenest invectives were uttered, in order to provoke the ^ard 
to put an end to their wretched lives, by firing into tl;^ dungeon; 
and whilst some, in the agonies and tofment of despair, were 
blaspheming their Creator with frantic execrations, otners were 
imploring relief from heaven in wild and incoherent prayers. 

Mr. Hoi well, who had taken hrs station at one of the windows, 
exhorted his fellow sufferers to composure, as the only means of 
surviving till morning. In the mean time he addressed himself 
to an old Jemetdar or serjeant, who seemed to have some marks 
ofhumanity in hiscountenance, promisinghimathousand rupees, 
if he would separate them into different apartments. He retired 
to procure an order for that purpose : but returned in a few 
minutes, with a sorrowful face, and said it was impossible / Mis- 
apprehending his meaning, Mr. Holwell proffered him a lai^r 
sum. He retired a second time, but soon returned with the 
same wo-foreboding look ; while the prisoners rent the air with 
their cries to the guard to open the dungeon, and to relieve 
their thirst, even drank the liquid that exuded from their pores. 

" Unhappy men !'^ — said the Jemetdar, — *• submit to the ne- 
cessity. The .soubahdar is asleep ! — and what slave dares 
disturb his repose ?" — A stronger picture of despotism was 
never drawn, or a deeper scene of human misery exhibited. 

• All sentiments of friendship, compassion, or respect were 
henceforth extinguished in the breasts of the devoted prisoners. 
No one would give way for the relief of another; but every one 
employed his utmost strength to obtain a place near the windows, 
or to n-aintain that station. The feeble sunk, never more to 
rise, and ^vere trampled upon by their stronger com])anions. 
The huvock of death and the struggle for air continued until 
morning appeared; when, the door being opened, of one hundred 
and forty six i. rsons thrust into the Black Hole, only twenty- 
three were air -. And Mr. Holwell, and three others who sur- 
vived, were condemned to farther sufferings. They were sent 
prisoners to Mourshedabad, the capital of the province, in hopes 
of extortinja; from them, by cruel usage, a confession respecting 
the faciory^s hidden treasures. Calcutta was pillaged, and Fort 
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William secured by a garrison of three thousand men ; and the 
afiairs of the company seemed to be finally ruined in Bens^al, 
The accumulated misfortunes of Great Britain did not, how- 
ever, discourage the king of Prussia, her brave ally, from taking 
vigorous measures in order to defeat the desi^s of his numerous 
enemies, or to acquire that ascendant in Germany which he had 
long been ambitious of attaining, and which had now becoiie in 
some degree necessary for his own preservation, as well as to 
enable him to fulfil his political engagements with his Britannic 
majesty. Nor did George fail to act with proper dignfty. He 
ordered his electoral minister to deliver a memorial to the diet ' 
at Ratisbon, expressing his surprise at finding his late treaty 
M^ith the king, of Prussia industriously represented as a ground 
of apprehension and terror ; and stating that, as France had 
made open dispositions for invading the electorate of Hanover, 
and the empress-queen, notwithstanding her obligations to Great 
Britain, had denied him the stipulated succours, he had ncgo- 
ciated that alliance merely for the security of his own domi- 
nions, and the preservadon of the tranquillity of the empire, ne- 
glected by its head. 

The behaviour of his Prussian majesty was still more stately. 
Having ordered his minister at the court of Vienna to demand 
proper assurances concerning the hostile prepaiations on the 
frontiers of Silesia, and receiving only evasive answers, he re- 
solved to anticipate the designs of his enemies, by carrying the 
war into their dominions, instead of coolly waiting its approach 
in his own. And he called Heaven and earth to witness, that 
the empress-queen alone would be chargeable with all the inno- 
cent blood that might be spilled, and the melancholy conse- 
quences that must attend the prosecution of hostilities, by re- 
fusing the declaradon which he had required ; namely, " that 
she bad no intention of attacking him either this year or the 
next.^^ He had constituted her, he said, arbitress of peace or 
war ; and her military preparations and mysterious replies left 
him no room to doubt which part of the alternative she had 
chosen, though she declined a liberal and open decision of the 
momentous question. 

In order to invade Bohemia with success, it was not only con- 
venient for him, but almost necessary, to take possession of 
Saxony. Having projected the invasion of that kingdom, and 
hoping to be able to reduce it to obedience bef6re the empress* 
queen could assemble her troops^ or the other confederates 
should be in condition to attack him, he therefore resolved to 
occupy the electorate ; a measure in which he thought himself 
justified, as he knew ihat Augustus had concurred in all the 
schemes formed by the courts of Vienna and Petersburg for the 
ruin of the house of Brandenburg, and waited on^;^ Jj)| @b^Ie 
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portunity of co-operating also in the execution of them. He 
entered Saxony with seventy battalions and eighty squadronsi 
divided into three bodies, which pursued different routes, and 
assembled, by concert, in the neighbourhood of Dresden. 

Unable toVesist so- powerful a force, the elector abandoned 
his capital, and joined his small army of fourteen thousand men, 
encamped at Pima. This camp, which was deemed impr^ina- 
ble, he had not chosen merely on account of its strength, but 
also because he thought its position secured him a communica- 
tion with Bohemia, whence only he could expect succour, and 
whither he miglit retire in case of necessity. Relying on these 
advantages, on the attachment of his subjects, and his intimate 
connexion with the court of Vienna, be scornfully rejected the 
reasonable requisition of Frederic, that, as a proof of the sin- 
cerity of his professions of neutrality, he should withdraw his 
army from the strong post which it occupied, and order the 
troops to return to their former quarters, in different parts of 
tlie electorate. 

This refusal induced the king of Prussia to alter his plan of 
operations. As he had no magazines in Bohemia, he did not 
think it safe to penetrate into mat kingdom, while the Saxons 
were masters of the Elbe behind him. He therefore resolved to 
suround their camp, and (as he could not hope to force it) com- 
pel them to surrender, by cutting off their supplies, before be 
proceeded in his expedition. With this view, he encamped at 
Zedlitz, in the neighbourhood of Pima, and soon reduced the 
Saxon army to the greatest distress. Meanwhile he sent two 
brge detachments, one under Keith, the other under Schwerin, 
to the frontiers of Bohemia, to over-awe the Austrians, and de- 
prive them of the power of making any vigorous efforts for the 
relief of the Saxons, by obliging them to divide their forces, 
Keith took post at Jomsdorff, and Schwerin at Aujest, opposite 
Konigingratz. 

This was a cautious rather than a great line of conduct Had 
Frederic hastened into Bohemia with^'the main body of his army 
(as soon as Augustus had rejected his propositions of neutrality,) 
leaving twenty thousand men to block up the Saxon camp at 
Pima, he might have made himself master of the whole king- 
dom, before the Austrians could have been in a condition to op- 
pose him. Olmutz in Moravia, and even the Bohemian capital, 
must soon have fallen into his hands, both being yet unprovided 
against a siege' ; whereas, by the plan which he pursued, the 

5 Hitt. of (he late War in Germany, br major-general Lloyd, who aerved aeveral ean- 

• pai^nt in the Aintrian army, and afterward in that of prince Ferdinand. " The oonqnestof 

these two placea," adds this ioteHi|;ent aothor, would ha?e enabled hit Prussian majeaty to 

begin the next earapaign in Moravia, at least, and perhaps on the Danube, with theaiege or 
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empress-queen had leisure to assemble two considerable armies 
in the threatened realm, and to put its principal towns in a state 
of defence. One of these armies, commanded by Piccolomini, 
took post at KonigingratZy in order to oppose Schwerin ; the 
other, under count Brown, remained for a time at Kolin, with 
orders to march to the relief of the Saxon army, as soon as the 
necessary preparations could be made for that purpose. 

These preparations being completed, the count quitted his 
camp at Kolin, and advanced to Budin on the Egra, to concert 
measures wth the Saxons for accomplishing their rescue. Fre- 
deric, now seemingly sensible of his mistake, in not having en- 
tered Bohemia, left a body of troops, to continue the blockade 
of Pima, joined Keith^s division, and resolved to give batde to 
the Austrian army under Brown. The desired opportunity he 
soon found. 

The Austrians having passed the Egra, and encamped at 
Lowositz, his Prussian majesty thought it necessary to pass the 
mountains of Bascopal and Kletchen ; to put the defiles behind 
him, and occupy the avenues leading to the plain before Brown's 
camp, that he might without difficulty attack him, if he should 
judge it convenient. He accordingly left Tirmitz, to which he 
had advanced from JornsdoriT, and soon arrived at Wilmina. 
Fearing that the enemy, decampinoj in the night, might occupy 
the mountains of Radostitz and Lobosch, and by such a move- 
ment, not only render it impossible for him to attack them, but 
even oblige him to fall back to Ausig, he resumed his march, 
and pre-occupied those mountains. 

ThePrussianarmy, consisting of sixty -five squadrons Q . 
and twenty-six battalions, with one hundred and two ^ ' * 
pieces of cannon, appeared at day-break in order of battle ; the 
infantry in two lines, and the cavalry in three, behind. The 
right wing of the infantry was posted in the village of Rado- 
stitz, at the foot of the hill of the same name. Before that hill 
rises another called the Homolkaberg ; which, although con- 
siderably lower than the former, is yet so high as to command 
all the plain below, as far as Sulowitz. To this hill the king 
afterwards extended his right wing, and placed a battery of 
heavy cannon upon it. His centre occupied the valley formed 
by the Homolkaberg and the Loboschberg ; and on the latter 
his left wing was stationed. 

The Loboschberg is a remarkably high and steep mountain, 
and extends into the plain almost to Lowositz. That side of it 
is covered with vineyards, which are separated by stone walls. 

the frontiers of Hungary, nm) the army destined to guard Saxony into the empire, between 
the soiircesofthe Maine and the Upper DHnube. The first would have hindered llie empress- 
queen from reoeiTing any suecours from these onuntries, and the last would liM?e cfiVctually 
preTented those princes, who were the king of Prussia's enemies, from uniting against him'. 
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In these count Brown had posted a large body of Croats, who 
were sustained by several battalions, of Hungarian infantry. 
Parallel to those mountains, and at the distance of some hun- 
dred yards from the foot of them, runs a marshy rivulel ; which 
in many places spreads itself in the plain, and forms a kind of 
lake. Between this rivulet and the hills, on which the Prussian 
army was formed, strikes a very deep ravine, excavated by land 
floods, from Sulowitz to Lowositz. The only passes over that ra* 
vine and rivulet are at these two villages, and by a narrow stone 
bridge between them. On a rising ground behind the rivulet ap- 
peared the Austrian army, consisting of seventy-two squadrons 
and fifty-two battalions, with ninety-eight pieces of cannon. It 
was formed in two lines ; the infantry in the centre, and the ca- 
valry, as usual, oh the wings. A litde before the commencement 
of the action, however, the cavalry of the right win^ marched 
forward, 'and occupied the plain to the left of Lowositz. That 
village the count had ordered to be fortified, and had placed 
some of his best infantry in it, with a great quantity of artillery. 
He had likewise raised a strong battery, and some redoubts, on 
the plain before it. By these means he thought he had ren- 
dered his right inaccessible, as his centre and left, covered by 
the marshy rivulet and the ravine, certainly were. He there- 
fore resolved to wait battle in that position. 

The action began about seven in the morning, between the 
left wing of the Prussians and the troops which Brown had 
posted on the Loboschberg. But in conse^iuence of a thick fog, 
through which nothing could be seen at the distance of a hun- 
dred yards, no considerable advantage was gained, on either side, 
till near noon, when the fog began to clear up. It was soon en- 
tirely dissipated : and the hostile armies stood in full view of 
each other, agitated with anxious hopes and fears. The king, 
having examined the Austrian army for some time, judged its 
right to be the weakest, for many reasons, but chiefly because it 
was commanded from the Loboschberg. He therefore ordered 
his second line to enter into the first, with the cavalry in the cen- 
tre,that he might occupy the Homolkabergand Loboschberg in 
force. This being readily executed, the whole army was put in 
motion, inclining always to the left, whence the projected attack 
was to be made ; and the left wing being reinforced, and pro- 
tected by the fire of a numerous and well-served artillery, 
marched down the Laboschberg toward Lowositz, and drove 
the Croats out of the vineyards into the plain. 

Count Brown, believing that the fortune of the day depended 
on his being able to keep possession of Lowositz, threw almost 
his whole right wing into it The action, therefore, was on this 
spot obstinate. At length, however, it was determined in favour 
of Utfe Prussians. Seeing his right wing forced to give way, the 
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Austrian general ordered his left to advance through Sulowitz^ 
and attack the enemy's right. This it endeavoured to execute, 
but in vain. Only a small number of the infantry could pass 
the village ; and these were so galled by the fire of a powerful 
artillery, that, being unable to form on the other side, they fell 
back in confusion. Brown was now under the necessity of at- 
tempting a retreat ; which he conducted in a manner so master- 
ly, that no effort was made to annoy him. 

The Austrians, however, though thus compelled to quit the 
field, were not totally defeated. The count took a new position, 
the strength of which obliged Frederic to remain content with 
the advantage he had gained, and to keep his line behind Lo- 
wositz. While the enemy continued in that position, his Prus- 
sian majesty had not efiected his design ; for it was still possi- 
ble for the Austrians to attempt the relief of the Saxons. 

From his embarrassing situation the king's superior talents 
happily extricated hiip. He sent the prince of Severn with a 
large body of horse and foot to Tischiskovitz, as if he had pro- 
posed to turn the enemy's left flank, and to hem them in between 
the Elbe and the Egra. This manoeuvre had the desired effect. 
Afraid of the consequence which might naturally be expected 
from such a motion. Brown hastened to repass the Egra, and 
occupied his old oamp at Budin. 

Thus ended the battle of Lowosttz, which continued about 
eight hours. The loss on each side was nearly equal ; and both 
parties claimed the victory; but, if we judge by the effects, the only 
means of settling such doubtful questions, the Prussians had a 
preferable right to the honour of the day. The Austrians cer- 
tainly intended to disengage the Saxons, and with that view ad- 
vanced to Lowositz. The king could have no other object im- 
mediately in view, than that of baffling this scheme. He ac- 
complished his aim by the battle of Lowositz, and by the subse- 
quent movement, which drove the Austrians behind the Egra. 
Had the Prussians been more fully victorious, or had their so- 
vereign pursued a bolder line of conduct, they would have been 
enabled to take up their winter quarters in Bohemia. 

Unable to relieve the Saxons to the left of the Elbe, Brown, 
resolved to try his fortune on the right. He accordingly passed 
that river, and advanced to Lichtenhayn. The Saxons also 
passed the Elbe, near Ebenhert, at the foot of the mountain of 
Lilienstein, where they found themselves encompassed by inex- 
tricable difficulties. The Prussians had taken possession of all 
the defiles before them; the bridge over the Elbe was broken 
down behind them ; and the Austrian general gave notice that 
he could not march to their assistance. They had no choice' 
left, but to perish or become prise ;P.ers of ^^ ar. They embraced 
the latter part of the alternative ; and Augustus, who had taken 
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refuge in the castle of Konigstein, was constrained to abandoa 
bis hereditary dominions, and retire into Poland. 

The king of Prussia, having thus executed one part of his 
military plan, commanded his army to quit Bohemia, and took 
\ip his winter quarters in Saxony. Now it was that the victo- 
rious monarch, in order to justify his rigour toward the unhap- 
py Saxons, on whom he levied heavy contributions, at the sams 
time that he seized the public revenues, made himself mastered 
the archives of Dresden ; and even ordered the secret cabinet, 
in which the papers relative to foreign transactions were JLept, 
to be forcibly opened, although the queen of Poland placed her- 
self against the door. 

This violence has been generally reprobated, but, in my op- 
nion, unjustly. Though perfectly acquainted with the laws of 
politeness, and sufficiently disposed to observe them, Frederic 
did not allow them to interfere with the rigid maxims and mott 
important laws of policy. He rightly considered, that the pBS- 
sionate obstinacy of the queen of roland, in personally opposing 
the command of the conqueror, deprived her of all the respect 
that was due to her sacred person ; as a princess of her years 
and experience could not fail to know, that his desire of pos- 
sessing the papers in question must increase in proportion to her 
zeal to protect them. She drew the insult upon herself; and, 
1757 ®^™ '^ ^^ admit that her death, which happened 
^' • ' soon after, was the consequence of such insult, the 

king of Prussia was not chargeable with it Her part was sub- 
mission. 

In the papers seized, the enlightened potentate, whose sensi- 
bility of heart perhaps did not always equal his liberality of 
mind, found abundant proofs of the conspiracy formed against 
him by the courts of Vienna and Petersburg, and of the share 
which the court of Dresden had taken in that conspiracy* From 
those papers, which the king of Prussia published in his owh 
vindication, it appeared, that although Augustus did not choose 
to insert at firsts in his accession to the confederacy, the words 
reciprocalengagement of assisting one another with all their force^i 
he was willing to come to an understandings for the partition of 
the dominions of the h^use of Brandenburg, hy private and con- 
fidential declarations^ and just conditions and advantaged ; that 
it was resolved, in the grand council of Moscow, to attack tht 
king of Prussia^ rbithout any ulterior discussion^ not only in c^se 
of /lis attacking anr/ of the allies of the empress (2/*i?WiyjMi, but also 
if he should be attacked by any of her allies'; that it had been 

6 Letiifr fmni the count dc Brahl, the Saxon minister, to count Fleming, thclmpen*^ 
roiiiiairr, cimed Dresilen, March 8, 1753. 

7 letter, from ihe Sieor Faock, the Russian miniUer, to the count de BruU, dated P^ 
tersbarg, Oct, flO, 1755. 
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concerted between Elizabeth and Maria Theresa, that the lat- 
er, the better to mask the true reasons of armings should do it 
tnder the pretext of keeping herself in a condition to fulfil her 
engagements with England^ in case of need ; and, when all the 
"^reparations xvere finished^ should fall suddenly upon the king of 
Prussia*. 

Though this prince was not so successful as might have been 
expected from his superior military talentij, the number and dis- 
cipline of his troops, and the unprepared state of his enemies, 
ivho did not propose to begin their operations before the year 
1 757^, the progress of his arms gave great joy to the British 
court, while it filled the people with shame and confusion by be- 
ins^ contrasted with their disasters, the supposed misconduct of 
the ministry, the losses in America, and the miscarriage of the 
unhappy Byng, whom the public voice had already devoted to 
destruction for his pusillanimity. Willing to remove, as far as 
possible, all grounds of dissatisfaction, his Britanic majesty 
changed his ministers; and, in a noble speech from the throne, 
expressed his confidence, that, under the guidance of divine 
Providence, the union, fortitude, and affection of his people, 
would enable him to surmount all difficulties, and vindicate the 
dignity of his crown against the ancient enemy of England. 

At the head of the new administration was placed William 
Pitt, the most popular man in the kingdom, who accepted the 
office of secretary of state for the southern department, in the 
room of Mr. Fox. Mr. Legge, another popular commoner, was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer ; and the duke of De- 
vonshire succeeded the duke of Newcastle at the head of the 
treasury. 

The first measures of the patriotic minister reflected equal 
honour on his head and heart. He procured an order for send- 
ing home the foreign troops : he encouraged the framing of a 
biU, which immediately passed into a law, for establishing a na* 
tional militia, nearly upon the footing on which it now stands^ 
as our only constitutional defence ; and he complied with the 
wishes of the people in bringing admiral Byng to a trial, and 
promoting an inquiry into the conduct of the former ministry. 
Byng was accordingly tried, by a court* martial, on board 
the St. George, in Portsmouth harbour, and sentenced to be 
shot; having, in the opinion of his judges, fallen under » „ 
that part of the twelfth article cf war, which prescribes ™* 
death to any commander *^ who shall not, during the time of ac- 
tion, do his utmost^ from whatever motive or cause, negligence^ 

S Letter, from eoont Fleming to ooant de Bruhl, dated Vienna, Jane, 9, 1756. 
9 l^ter from ooont Flcmiog to eoaot de Brahl, dated Vienna, Julj, 28, 1756. 
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cowardice, or disaffection, to distress the enemyJ^ And the; 
were farther unanimously of opinion, that beside failing in hb 
duty, by keeping back during the engagement between ths 
English and r rench fleets, and consequently not using his ut 
most endeavours " to take, seize, and destroy, the ships of the 
French king/' he did not exert his utmost power for the relii 
of St» Philip^s castle.^^ But they recommended him to mercy, 
as the article of war on which they decided made no allowana 
for an error in judgment. His majesty laid the sentence before 
the twelve judges, who confirmed it. 

Meanwhile a violent clamour, on account of this judgment, 
was raised by Byng's friends, who severely arraigned the pro- 
ceedings against him, and ascribed his miscarriage solely to the 
Ignorance and improvidence of the late corrupt administration. 
The people^ though enraged at the admiral for his dastardly be- 
haviour, joined in the cry against the discarded ministers. And 
addresses were presented from all parts of the kingdom, re- 
questing that a strict inquiry might be made into their conduct, 
from the time they received the first intelligence of the purpose 
of the French to invade Minorca, to the day of the engagement 
between Byng and Galissoniere. Such an inquiry was accord- 
F h 17 '"S'y instituted in the house of commons, and openly 
^ * conducted by a committee of the whole house, who 
were furnished from the public offices with all the papers that 
could throw light upon the subject ; but, after a full investiga* 
tion they adopted such resolutions as were highly favourable to 
the execrated administration, instead of making any discovery 
to their disadvantage. 

The first and last of these resolutions deserve particular no- 
tice. By the former, the committee declared it appeared to 
them, " that his majesty, from the 27th day of August 1755, to 
the 20th day of April, in the following year, received such re- 
peated and concurrent intelligence, as gave just reason to be- 
lieve that the French king intended to invade Great Britain 
or Ireland.'^ And, in the latter, they gave it as their opinion, 
that no greater number of ships of war could be sent into the 
Mediterranean than were actually sent thither under the com- 
mand of admiral Byng, nor any greater reinforcement than the 
regiment which was sent, and the detachment (equal to a bat* 
tallion) which was ordered from Gibraltar to the relief of Fort 
St Philip, consistently with the state of the navy, and the va- i 
rious services essential to the safety of his majesty's dominioas» 
and the interests of his subjects.'' 

Though thus foiled in their attempt to criminate the ministiT) i 
the frienas of admiral Byng did not yet abandon him to his fat^ 
Another effort was made to save him. A member of the coart 
that had condemned him made application to the house of com* i 
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mons m behalf of himself and some other individuals of that tri- 
bunal, praying the aid of the legislature to be released from the 
oath of secrecy imposed upon courts martial, that they might 
make known the grounds on which the late sentence of death 
had passed, and disclose such circumstances as might peiiiaps 
show the decision to be improper. 

Little attention was paid by the commons to this application, 
till the king sent a message to the house, importing that, aU 
though he was determined, to suffer the law to take its p u og 
course against admiral Byng, unless it shoOld api^ear " 
from new evidence that he had been unjusriy condemned, he 
had thought proper to respite the execution of the sentence of 
the court-martial, that the scruples of some members might be 
fully explained and weighed. In consequence of this message, 
a bill was immediately brought in, and passed the house of 
commons, for releasing the members 6f the court-martial, from 
their obligation of seer cy. But it was rejected almost unani- 
mously by the lords, after they had examined such members of 
that court as were members of the house of commons; sufficient 
reason *not appearing to them for obstructing the course of jus- 
tice, by giving way to such unmeaning or pretended scruples, 
in support of which no forcible arguments were produced, nor 
any latent circumstances, in favour of the person whom they 
regarded, brought to light. 

Perceiving that all hope of life was npw cut off, the admiral 
collected a degree of courage that woulohave done him honour, 
and which would have been better exerted, in the day of battle. 
He was shot in the Monarque, and behaved on that lyf ^ k i^ 
awful occasion with composure and dignity. Imme- ^ ^ 
diately before his death, he delivered a paper to the marshal of 
the admiralty, in which he asserted that he hiaLdfaithfuUt/dis" 
charged his dutyy according to the best of his judgment. And 
perhaps he was sincere; but men under such circumstances, are 
very apt to be partial to themselves. " Persuaded I am,'^ adds 
he (after congratulating himself that a few moments would de- 
liver him from the virulent persecution of his enemies), *^ that 
justice will be done to my reputation hereafter. The manner, 
and cause, of raising and keeping up the popular clamour and 
prejudice against me, will be seen through. I shall be consi- 
dered as a victim destined to divert the indignation and resent- 
ment of an injured and deluded people from the proper objects.^' 
No ! my dear Philip : let us rather consider his blood as a li- 
bation due to the offended Genius of England, and indispensably 
necessary to wash out the stain which had been thrown upon her 
naval glory. An admiral who had acted as Byng did, on such 
an occasion, and with such force (all temporary circun^stances 
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being put out of the question), could only atone for his miscoo- 
duct with the sacrifice of his life, as an awful warning to fu* 
ture commanders*®. 

While the English ministry, in compliance with the wish of 
the people, were thus bringing to punishment a commander in 
chief, whom they considered as the cause of their greatest dis- 
grace, and with whom they hoped their misfortunes would ex- 
pire, (for which they have been unjustly ridiculed, and repre- 
sented as barbarians, by their giddy and volatile neighbours), 
the French were enjoying the tortures of a maniac, who had at- 
tempted to kill their king* On this fanatical wretch, named 
Robert Francis Damien, whose gloomy mind had always bor- 
dered upon madness, and whose understanding was now evi- 
dently disordered by the disputes between the kmg and the par- 
liaments relative to religion (which I shall afterward have oc- 
casion to explain), was practised, without effect, every refine- 
ment in cruelty that human invention could suggest, in order to 
extort a confession of the reasons that induced him to make an 
attempt on the life of his sovereignl^ He maintained a sullen 
silence in the midst of the most acute torments, or expressed 
his agony only in frantic ravings. And his judges, wearied by 
his obstinacy, at last thought proper to terminate his sufferings 
by a death shocking to humanity; which, although the act ofa 
people who pride themselves in civility and refinement, might 
fill the hearts of savages with horror. He was conducted to the 
March 28 ^^"^"^^"P'^^ceofexecutionjamidsta vast concourse 
' of the populace, stripped naked, and fastened to the 
scaffold by iron gyves. One hand of the miserable delinquent 
was then burned in liquid flaming sulphur. His thighs, legs, 
and arms, were torn with red-hot pincers. Boiling oil, melted 
lead, resin, and sulphur, were poured into the wounds; and to 



10 Even Dr. Smollett, his warm adroeate, after nying, " he wag rasWy oondemoe*!, 
meanly given up, and cruelly sacrificed to vile eonBiderations," has the candour w idn>ii, 
that «<ilic character of admiral Byng, in point of penonal courai^, will with tnanype^fff, 
'remti'm problematical; they will ttill be of opinion, that if the spirit of a Britiik iidMrn 
had been Jh-operly exerted, the French fieet would have been defeated, ami Minorca fovcd. 
A man's opinion of danger, "continues he, "varies at different times, in conseqa*''^^ ^'^^^ 
irregular tide of animal spirits ; he is often actuated hy coruiderationa which be dam n« 
avffto. And after anofficer^thm infuencedM* hesitated or kept aloof inthr houroftrial.i^ 
iu'md,eajrer(or itsown Jitstiftcatioh, anemblea, wiih surprising industiy evervprminM 
circumstance ofexaue, and broods over them with parental partiality / until it Decorn«no< 
only satis/iefl but enamoured o^ their beauty and complexum, like m doting mother, lfHnd\M 
the deformity of her oTtn offspring^ (Cootinuat. Hist England, vol. i.) These ingenious re^ 
flections, and o»hersof « like kind, which do honour to the discernment ofSmollett,«ntl«B' 
tinguish his chMructer as an historian, will long be remembered, after the malice of hisrtc 
mies, and hi« own political prejudices, his generous but self-4eluding personal attachroenli, 
and his violent resentments, are foi^tlen. 

' 1 1 He stabbed the king with a penknife, between the fourth and fifth ribs, as he trastifp* 
ping into his ooaeb. 
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complete the awful catastrophe, his limbs being confined by 
tight ligatures^ he was torn to pieces by young and vigorous 
homes. 

The attempt against the king^s life had no influence upon the 
French councils, as it was soon discovered that his wound was 
not mortal. The court of Versailles, therefore, in conformity 
with its engagements and its views, assembled a great army ; 
the main body of which, consisting of eighty thousand men, 
commanded by M* d'Estrees, and other officers of high repu- 
tation, passed the Rhine early in the spring, and marched by the 
way of Westphalia, in order to invade the territories of the king 
of Prussia, as was pretended, but in reality to reduce the elec- 
torate of Hanover ; and by that bold measure to obli^the king 
of Great Britain to submit to the encroachments of the French 
in America, or to the loss of what he valued as the apple of his 
eye or the cords of his heart, his German dominions. The 
smaller division, composed of twenty- five thousand men, under 
the prince de Soubisei received orders to march toward the 
Maine, to strengthen the Imperial army of Execution. — Some 
explication will here be necessary, that the nature of this army 
may be fully understood. 

No sooner did the king of Pnissia enter Saxony, the preced- 
ing campaign, than a process was commenced against him ia 
the aulic council, and also before the diet of the empire. By 
the influence of the court of Vienna, and the terror of the pow- 
erful confederacy which it had formed, he was condemned for 
contumacy : and it was intimated to him, that he was put under 
the ban of the empire, and adjudged to have fallen from all the 
dignities and possessions which he held in it. The circles of 
the empire were accordingly commanded to furnish their con- 
tingents of men and money, for the execution of this sentence. 
But the contingents were collected slowly; the troops were badly 
composed; and probably the army of the empire would not have 
been able to act, had it not been seconded by the French forces 
under the prince de Soubise. This general, before he passed 
the Rhine, reduced Cleves and Meurs; while a detachment from 
the army of M. d^Estrees seized Embden, and other towns be- 
longing to his Prussian majesty in East Friesland. 

Alarmed at the danger which threatened his electoral do- 
minions, George seemed disposed to enter deeply into the conti- 
nental quarrel, and even to send over a body of British troops 
for the protection of Hanover. In these views, however he was 
thwarted by Pitt and Legge ; who, adhering to the patriotic 
principles \i} which they had been bred^ and in the diffusion of 
which they had grown up to popularity, and raised themselves/ 
to power, considered Hanover as a useless and expensive 
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pendage to the crown of Great Britain, and all continental con- 
nexions as inconsistent with our insular situation. 

The popular ministers were deprived of their employments, 
. . J ^ for daring to oppose the will of their sovereign in coud- 

P^^ * cil. And although it was too late to adopt new mea- 
sures for the campaign with any probability of success, the duke 
of Cumberland was sent over to command an array oi observa- 
tion (as it was called, intended for the defence of Hanover. 
This army, which consisted of forty thousand men, chiefly Ha- 
noverians and Hessians, attempted in vain to obstruct the pro- 
gress of the French. The duke, after some unsuccessful skir- 
mishes, was obliged to retire behind the Weser ; and the ene- 
my passed that river without opposition. 

If the duke^s situation now seemed desperate, that of the king 
of Prussia, after making every allowance for his own superior 
talents, and the valour and discipline of his troops, did not wear 
a more favourable aspect at the opening of the campaign. Above 
eighty thousand Russians were on the borders of Lithuania, and 
in full march to invade the kingdom of Prussia. The Swedes 
were ready to enter Pomerania, in hopes of recovering their 
former possessions in that country. The empress-queen, hav- 
ing made vast preparations during the winter, had augmented 
her army to one hundred and eighty thousand men" ; yet did 
she resolve to act only on the defensive, until her allies could 
take the field. Then she flattered herself that the king of Prus- 
sia would be obliged to divide his forces into so many bodies, 
as to be unable, in any part, to make a vigorous resistance. 

Conformably to this defensive system, the Austrian army was 
broken into four divisions ; the first of which, commanded by 
the dake d^Aremberg, was posted at Egra ; the second, under 
mareschal Brown, at Budin ; the third, under count Konigseg, 
at Reichenberg; and the fourth, under mareschal Daun, in Mo- 
ravia. By these disposition, count Brown, who commanded in 
chief, thought he could effectually cover Bohemia, which was 
understood to be the first object of the enemy, and stop their 
proja^ess, if they should attempt to advance. 

Having resolved to penetrate into that kingdom, Frederic ^vas 
not diverted from his purpose by this formidable force, or the 
strong (positions it had taken. He ordered his army to assemble 
in four divisions: one under prince Maurice of Anhalt- Dessau, 
at Chemnitz; another, under himself and mareschal Keith, at 
Lockwitz; the third, under the prince of Bevern, at Zittau; and 
the fourth in Silesia, under Schwerin. As each division was 
strong, he thought he might safely order a separate invasion of 
Bohemia, instructing the four bodies, however, to unite as soon 

18 Llojdii Cunpaipii, vol. bigitized by Google 
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after as possible, for mutual support, and form a complete junc- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Prague. 

The Prussian plan of operations being thus concerted, prince 
IVfaurice quitted his station in the beginning of April, and march- 
ed \}y Zwickau and Plawen toward Egra, as if he intended to 
attack the place, or at least to penetrate that way into Bohemia. 
And, with a view of confirming d'Aremberg in this opinion, he 
commanded his light troops to make a feint upon the duke's 
quarters at Wildstein. The Austrian general, taking the 
alarm, threw himself into Egra ; while Maurice returned to 
Averbach, and marched with great celerity to Linay, where he 
joined the king of Prussia. 

Not thinking it practicable to force the camp at Budin, which 
was very strong, his Prussian majesty passed the river Egra 
higher up, near ICoschtitz. Here his light troops and van-guard 
met those of the duke d^Aremberg, who was on his march to 
join count Brown. On seeino; the Prussians, however, they fell 
back upon Wei warn; and Brown, finding that the enemy had 
passed the Egra, and were encaniped on his left flank, judged 
it necessary to retire to Praarue. Thither he was followed by 
Frederic, who took his station on the hill called Weissenberg, 
to the left of Moldau. 

While these things were passing on the side of Saxony, where 
his Prussian majesty had spent the winter, and whence he still 
drew supplies, the prince of Bevern marched w-ith his division 
to Reichenberg. He there found count Konigseg, with twenty 
thousand men, encamped in a valley. Through the middle of 
that valley ran the Neiss, reinforced by many torrents from the 
neighbouring mountains, the sides of which were covered with 
thick woods that were almost impassable. The Austrian gene- 
ral, therefore, occupied only the intermediate valley, extending 
his wings no farther than the foot of the mountains. 

The prince of Bevern, who, by pursuing this route, had put 
himself under the necessity of fighting, in order to join mareschal 
Schwerin,hadnownochoiceleftbutthemodeof giving /. .| g- 
battle. Taking advantage of the disposition of the ene- P" 
my, (after an unsuccessful attack upon their cavalry, wjio, form- 
ing the centre, were strongly supported by the infantry and ar- 
tillery on the two wings), he ordered several battalions to ascend 
the mountain on his right, and fall on the flank and rear of the 
Austrians posted in a wood at its foot. His commands were 
punctually executed, and attended with fall effect. The Aus- 
trian^ abandoned the wood : their cavalry, unable to repel a 
fresh assault, were forced to give way. The whole right wing 
of the Prussians now occupied the ground which the Austrians 
had quitted, and obliged count Konigseg to retire toward Liebe- 
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nau. The prince marched to that place, but found the Austrians 
so advantageously posted, that he did not think it prudent to 
attack them; more especially as he concluded that the advance 
of the army under Schivcrin vwould force them to retire. It so 
happened. Having received intelligence of Schwerin'sapproach, 
Konigseg quitted his camp the next day, and marched with 
precipitation to Prague. 

Meanwhile Schv\ erin, informed of the action at Reichenberg, 
and the retreat of the Austrians, changed his route, and hoped 
still to be able to cut off Konigseg, before he could reach Prague. 
Although he failed in that attempt he was so fortunate as to 
seize a copious magazine, which the enemy had formed at 
Jungbuntzlau. Being afterward joined by the division of the 
prince of Bevem, he proceeded to Brandeiss, passed the Elbe, 
and waited in his camp for instructions from his sovereign. 

His Prussian majesty, who had thrown a bridge over the 
Moldau near Podbaba, passed that river in the night. The next 
Mav 6 "^^"^'*^S ^^ formed a junction with Schwerin; and hav- 

^ * ing reconnoitred the enemy, from one of the highest 
hills on the other side of Brosiz, he resolved to engage wiUiout 
delay. 

The Austrians, amounting to about eighty thousand men, 
were encamped with their left wing toward Prague, on the hill of 
Ziska, their right extending beyond Conraditz. The mountains 
before their camp were so steep and craggy, that no cavalry or 
artillery could ascend them, and the deep valley at their foot 
was wholly occupied by hussars and Hungarian infantry. Yet 
the king, regardless of these difficulties, was inclined to attack 
the enemy in front. But, through the persuasion of mareschal 
Schwerin, he changed his opinion, and permitted that able gene- 
ral to make the attack on their right, where the ground falls 
gradually, and where the infantry could pass over some mea- 
dows, and the cavalrj' and heavy artillery over dams". 

The action began about eleven o'clock; when the Prussian 
cavalry having passed the dams, the Austrian generals perceiv- 
ed that the king^s intention was to attack their right flank, and 
ordered all their cavalry thither from the left. These squadrons 
came with great celerity, and formed themselves with those on 
the right, in three lines. This movement was made with so 
much promptitude, that the prince of Schonaich, the Prussian 
lieutenant-general oF horse f who had only sixty-five squadrons, 
against one hundred), afraia of being out-flanked, judged it ne- 
cessary to attack the enemy instantly, without waiting for the 
cavalry of the right wing, which the king had ordered to rein- 

13 letter froiD count Seliwerin, general-adjutAnt to the mareiohal of that name, who «as 
]irei«ot at the consultations. 
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force bim. The charge was vigorous ; but the Prussians were 
twice repulsed. In the third attack, however, the Austrians 
were harassed by the bravery of twenty squadrons of hussars, 
led by general Ztethen, and pushed with such violence upon 
the grenadiers, as to throw them into confusion. 

During this shock of the cavalry, the Prussian grenadiers of 
the left wing, having passed the meadows, were obliged to ad- 
vance through a very narrow road, in order to join the rest of 
the line. As soon as they appeared on the other side of the de- 
file, they were saluted by a battery of twelve pounders, charged 
with cartridges, and forced to retire in the greatest disorder. 
They were followed by two whole regiments ; and Schwerin's 
second battalion began to give way, when the mareschal him- 
self took the colours of his regiment in his own hand, collected 
the broken troops, and boldly advanced against the enemy, ex- 
horting the soldiers to follow him. He received a bullet in his 
breast, and instantly fell from his horse, without the least sign 
of life. But his death did not pass unrevenged. 

The king, observing that the Austrian right wing, in the ar- 
dour of pursuit, had advanced so far as to leave an opening be- 
tween it and the left, gladly seized the opportunity of occupying 
that vacant space. And while he thus separated the enemy's 
wings, he by an additional stroke of generalship, ordered a body 
of troops to possess the ground where his own left had stood ; so 
that when the Austrian right was forced back by the courage of 
Schwerin, and the exertions of the officer who succeeded him in 
the command, thatbody found itself surrounded, and fled in con- 
fusion toward Maleschiz, while the left, furiously attacked by 
the infantry under prince Henry, with fixed bay(»iets, was 
obliged to take refuge in Prague. The centre also was broken, 
after an obstinate dispute, and chased into the same city. 

Such was the famous battle of Prague, in which the valour 
and military skill of the Austrians and Prussians were fully 
tried, and which proved fatal to two of the greatest generals in 
£urope. For the gallant Brown received a wound, which his 
chagrin rendered mortal ; though his pride is supposed to have 
been more hurt by being obliged to command under prince 
Charles of Lorrain than by the event of the day. On both sides 
the loss was very considerable. About three thousand Prus- 
sians were killed, and six thousand wounded, beside three hun- 
dred and ninety-seven officers, many of whom were of high rank. 
The loss of the Austrians, in killed, wounded, and taken, cannot 
reasonably be computed at less than twelve thousand, although 
their accounts considerably diminish that number. 

But these were all the immediate consequences of the victory. 
The main body of the Austrian army, still very numerous,. 
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found shelter in Prague, under the prince of Lorrain ; and a 
strong corps, chiefly consisting of cavalry, joined mareschal 
Daun, who had recently arrived from Moravia, and encamped 
at Bohmisch-Brod, on hearing the ditoster of the Ausirians. 
The intrepid Frederic^ however, elate with his good fortune, 
and thinking that every 4hing must submit to his victorious 
arms, invested Pmgue, widi an army little superior to that con- 
fined within the walls ! 

It was certainly very extraordinary, that so great a general 
as the king of Prussia should think it possible to reduce an 
army of fifty thousand men, in so extensive a town as Prague, 
with one scarcely more than equal in pdnt of number. Hence 
arose the memorable remark of the duke de Belleisle, who had 
defended the same town, as we have seen, in 1742, with fif- 
teen thousand men against the whole power of die house of 
Austria, and retired with honour and glory, when he found his 
provisions fail : ^* I know Prague; and if I were there with one 
half of the troops under the prince of Lorrain, I would destroy 
the Prussian army.'^ 

But the supineness of the Austrians in some measure justifi- 
ed the king^s temerity. They suffered themselves to be shut 
up in Prague for six weeks, without making one vigorous ef- 
fort for their enlar^ment; although the Prussian army, beside 
forming a chain of posts extending many miles, was separated 
by the river Moldau into two parts, either of which mig^t have 
been cut off. Fifty thousand men, provided widi arms and ar* 
tillery, submitted to this inglorious restraint, and continued in- 
active till they began to feel the pressure of &mme ; and the 
prince of Lorrain seemed, at one time, disposed to capitulate. 
When coimt Brown, who was then confined to his bed, was 
consulted on that subject, he made the fdlowing spirited re- 
ply : " Tell prince Charles, my advice is, that he should in- 
stantly march out, and attack mareschal Keith.'' 

The priiice, however, did not choose to proceed to that ex- 
tremity, so long as any hope of relief remained; and Frederic, 
by a new and more extraordinary instance of self-confidence 
than any he had yet exhibited^ saved the Austrian armyfromthe 
necessity of such a desperate effort, or the indelible disgrace of 
a surrender. Contemning the strength of the garrison, he had 
s^t out several detachments to raise contributions, and to seize 
or destroy the magazines which the Austrians had formed in 
different parts of Bohemia. Elate with the success of these de* 
tachments, and fearing that Daun, whose army nearly amount- 
ed to forty thousand men, might not only disturb his operations, 
but give prince Charles, by some manoeuvre, an opp(»*tunity of 
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escape, he despatched the prince of Bevem, with twenty-five 
thousand n>en, to drive him farther back. 

As the Prussians advanced, mareschal Daun prudently retir- 
ed, successively to Kolin, Kuttenberg, and Haben But no 
sooner had he received all the reinforcements he expected, than 
he attempted to bring the prince of Bevern to action ; and even, 
by rapid marches, to cut off his communication with the army 
before Prague. Informed of the enemy^s motions, the king 
quitted his camp, with ten battalions and twenty squadrons, and, 
marching toward Kolin, formed a junction with theprince« He 
found the Austrian army drawn up in two lines ; the infantr}% 
contrary to the common disposition, on the wings, and the ca- 
valry in the centre. The right wing was posted on a hill, ex- 
tending toward Kuttenberg and Kolin ; the left on a more lofty 
bill, situate toward Zasmuck. At the bottom of these two hills, 
and m the intervening space, which was covered by a chain of 
fish-ponds and morasses, Daun had extended two lines of horse, 
and kept a third in reserve ; for, as he knew that the Prussians 
were stronger in cavalry than in infantry, the king having with 
him nbety squadrons^ and only twenty-eight battalions, he sup- 
posed they would make their greatest effort against the centre 
of the Austrian army, with a view of dividing it. But when he 
perceived the king^s intentim of assaulting Uie right fiank, he 
ordered his body of reserve to march to the right wing, said 
cover the flank. And he afterward directed his second line to 
march also thither, close up to the reserve. 

His Prussian Majesty, having reconnoitred the po- « ^^ 
sition of the Austrians, resolved to attack them, not- " 
withstanding the strength of their post and their superiority in 
point of number. The grand attack, conducted by prince Fer- 
dinand c^ Brunswick, and supported by a powerful artillery, 
was pushed witfi extraordinary fury upon Ae Austrian right 
wing, which was at first thrown into disorder, but quickly re- 
covered itself, and afterward behaved with great firmness and 
gallantry. This conflict lasted about an hour and a half. Then 
the fire of the Prussian infantry began to slacken ; and they 
were obliged to retire, that they might draw breath. They 
soon renewed the combat; but were again compelled to yield to 
superior strength. Seven times did tibey return to the charge, 
from two till half past six o'clock. About that time, the last 
and most violent effort was made by the king in person at the 
head of his cavalry. It was continued till after seven j when 
the Prussians, sinking under numbera and the advantage of 
ground, in which their cavalry could not properly act, were 
constrained to relinquish the contest. But they remained on 
the field till nine, and retired without being pursued. ^^^pf^Tp 
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sides the slaughter was c^reat, and nearly equal : about sixteen 
thousand men were killed or wounded. In consequence of the 
loss of this memorable battle^^, the king was obliged to raise the 
Biege of Prague, and even to evacuate Bohemia. 

General Lloyd's reflections on that siege, and on the battle of 
Kolin, are too interesting to be here omitted. He observes that 
the siege of Prague, with so great an army in it, was an impru- 
dent and dangerous measure, more especially as the king of 
Prussia was then in circumstances which required some decisive 
stroke, and that as soon as possible ; that Prague covered no 
essential pass into the count^ which he wished to reduce, and 
contained no considerable magazine, neither was it necessary 
for the king to form one there, because the country itself fur- 
nished abundantly all kinds of subsistence ; that if, instead of 
besieging this town, he had sent twenty thousand men, the 
morning after his victory, in pursuit of the Austrian right wing, 
which had fled to Beneschau, and marched with the main body 
of his army to Bohmisch-Brod against the forces of Daun, it is 
more than probable he might have destroyed both ; that they 
certainly could not have retired without losing their artillery 
and baggage, and must have fallen back with the utmost expe- 
dition on the Danube ; that prince Charles of Lorrain must 
likewise have marched to the Danube, to join the remainder of 
the Austrian army, being unable, situated as he then was, to 
undertake any thing of himself ; that this would have given 
the king all the time necessary to reduce Olmutz, and even 
Prague itself, which must have been left to a common garrison; 
but that, allured by the uncertain and vain, though flattering, 
hope of making fifty thousand men prisoners, he lost sight o( 
Daun and the Austrian right wing, and missed an opportunity 
of giving some decisive blow ; that when, informed of the ene- 
my ^s approach, he had still time to repair the fault he had com- 
mitted, — '* he might and ought to have raised the siege of 
Prague, and have marched with his whole force against ma- 
reschal Daun ;'^ and, if he had succeeded, it is highly proba- 
ble that he might also have routed prince Charles, before he 
could have reached the Danube. 

In regard to the batde of Kolin itself, this ingenious author 
judiciously remarks, that, as his Prussian majesty was m pro- 
portion much stronger in cavalry than infantry, he ought to 
have chosen the most convenient ground on the enemy^s front 

14 For the partieuUrs of the battle of Kolin, and most of the other great actions betireen 
llie Austrians and PntMians, the author is indebted to the late roajor-getieral Lloyd, whose 
excellent, but unfiiiished, Campaignt^ must make his death siocerely lamented by all inili- 
tary men. Where this urime authoHtj fails, recourse lias been had to the accounts of tbe 
difffD-nt actions published by the courts of Beriin and Vienna, as well as to thoaetransmiltrd 
to tbe court ot Versailles by French officers in the Austrian service, which seem in general 
more accurate and impartial, and form a kind of ataodard for j udging of the ttro former. 
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for that species of troops ; and that, as he had given them an 
opportunityi by making his dispositions in open day, to rein- 
force their right and its flank, whither they had brought two- 
thirds of their army, he ought to have refused both his wings, 
and have made an effort with his cavalry, sustained by his in- 
fantry and artillery, on the enemy's centre, where they had on- 
ly cavalry, and therefwe most probably would have been forced 
to give way : whereas, by persisting to attack their right, he 
could bring only his infantry into action, the ground being very 
improper for cavalry, as well on account of the ravines and 
woods, as of the villages before the enemy's front; that, having 
resolved to attack the Austrian right wing, the king should 
have brought thither all his infantry, leaving only a line of 
horse on his right, which would have been sufficient, as the en- 
emy's left could not quit its advantageous position, and descend 
into the plain ; that this would have enabled him to sustain pro- 
perly his van- guard, which was left exposed; to have taken the 
enemy in flank, and to have gained the battle. In a word, it 
appears from these reflections, that the king erred, in forming 
an attack where he could hot conveniently combine the different 
species of arms ; whereas the enemy had both infantry and ca- 
valry, widi a greit artillery, to sustain the points attacked ; in 
letting his van-gtard advance so far, that it could not be sup- 
ported by the line; and in attacking with too small a number 
of infantry, considering the nature of the ground* To these 
errors the loss of the battle may be attributed. 

Nor were the arms of his Prussian majesty, or those of his 
allies, more fortunate in other quarters. No sooner did the 
Russians, who had hovered long on the frontiers, enter the king- 
dom of Prussia, than general Lehwald was ordered to oppose 
the intruders. He accordingly assembled about thirty thousand 
men, and took post at Insterburgh, toobserve the motions of the 
enemy. Meanwhile general Fermor, with one division of the ' 
Russian army, assisted by a flee^ from Revel, carrying nine 
thousand soldiers, invested Memel ; and, after a short siege, 
reduced that town, which of great consequence to the Rus- 
sians, as they could make it a military station, and a magazine 
of provisions and stores, that might be constantly supplied by 
means of their navy. 

The whole Russian army, consisting of sixty-two thousand 
foot and nineteen thousand horse, besides Tartars, Calmucks, 
and Cossacks, now advanced toward thePregel, under the com- 
mand of Apraxin. Lehwald, on the approach of the enemy, re- 
tired to Wehlaw, where he continued until he received positive 
orders to hazard a battle. Having reconnoitred the position of 
the Russians, who were encamped at Gross Jagersdorffi Jiegn 
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Au 30 ^^^^^^™» ^ atucked ftem with great fury. Tho\^ 
^* * in a manner surprised, they received the shock with 
firmness ; and, after a warm conflict of tlvee hours, he was 
forced to retreat, though his loss was not very great 

Unacquainted with the valour and discipline of die Russian 
infantry, sfaice found to be the best in Europe, Lehwald de- 
prived himself of the power of making a vigorous or successful 
effort in any one point, by extending his little army in a line 
opposed to that of the enemy, which he in vain endeavoured to 
break, as thev had every where, throu^ this mistaken dispo- 
sition, a much greater number of men m action than be coidd 
present. In vam did he attempt to divide their army, and take 
thena in flank, by penetrating tnrough some openings. They 
received the Prussians on the point of the bayonet, and forced 
them to give way. He drew off his troops, however, m good 
order, and re-occupied his former camp at Wehlaw''. 

While the Russians, now victorious, were ravaging Frederic's 
dominions on one side of Germany, the French were stripping 
him oS his possessions on the other, and laying the electorate dl 
Hanover under contribution. After the duke of Cumberland 
had passed the Weser, he cont'mued lo retreat before mareschal 
d^Estrees, until he reached the village of HastenbecL Having 
chosen an advantageous post, he there attempted to make a | 
stand, on the 26th of July ; but being worsted, after a spirited 
resbtance, he was obliged to quit, his station. Instead, how- 
ever, of marching immediately after the action, as prudence 
seemed to dictate, toward Wolfenbuttel, Halberstadt, or Mag- 
deburgh, where he might have formed a junction with tbc Prus- 
sian forces, he retired to Hoya, under pretence of covering Bre- 
men and Verden ; though in reality, in order to keep up a 
communication with Stade, whither had been removed the 
archives, and most valuable effects of Hanover. 

In the mean time that electorate, abandoned to the enemy, 
was laid under contribution. And the duke de Richelieu, the 
celebrated conqueror of Minorca, having succeeded to the chief 
command of the French army, soon saw himself master of Bre- 
men and Verden, and obliged the duke of Cumberland to take 
refuge under the cannon of Stade. There, encamped between 
the Weser and the Elbe, it was supposed his royal highness 
would be able to maintain his ground till the close of the cam- 
paign, as the season was already far in the decline. But tbc en- 
emy having taken effectual measures for cutting off" his commo- 
nication with the Elbe, he was under the necessity of signing 
Sent a *^ sihgular convention of Clgster-seven ; by wh«* 

* ^' thirty-eight thousand Hanoverians, Hessians, and 

15 Uojd^Tol. i. p. 145. 
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other Germans, were distributed bto different quarters of can* 
tonment witiiout being disanned^^, or considered as prisoners of 
war* The French were left, "till the definitive reconciliation of 
Ac two sovercigns^^/^ in full possession of the countries they 
had conquered, thou^ under the express condition of abstain* 
ing from future violence, hostilities being immediately to cease 
on both sides. 

Having thus subdued the German dominions of his Britannic 
majesty, the French could act with ^eater vigour against the 
king of Prussia* The duke de Richelieu accordingly made his 
way into Halberstadt and the Old Marche of Brandenburgh ; 
exacting contributions, and wantonly plundering the towns* 
The troops of the empire, under the prince of Hildburghausen, 
reinforced by the French under Soubise, were on full march to 
enter Saxony. Twenty thousand Swedes, commanded by gene* 
ral Ungem Stornberg, had already entered Prussian Pomerania, 
under pretence of guarantying the treaty of Westphalia ; and 
having taken the towns of Demin and Anclam, and reduced the 
islands of Usedom and WoUin, they laid the whole country un- 
der contribution, without meeting with the smallest resistance, 
as the garrison of Stetin, consisting of ten thousand men, could 
not leave that important fortress, in order to check their pro* 

16 The G<Mirt of Pranee afterward kniBted od the ditwnmng of the tvupt, though the 
convention had obterved a profound tilsnce on thcU head. It ooly stipulated, that, on the 
eeasation of hottilitiet, the auxiliary troopk should be sent home, and tnat suob part of the 
Hanoverian army as the duke of Comberland could not place in the city of Stade ahoold lake 
quarters in the country beyond the Elbe, and not be i eeruited. (See the ^rticlea of the 
Convention itself, and the Vindication or the King of England^t Conduct at Elector' of 
Hanomer^ pabliabed by authority.) Notwithstanding the notoriety of this fact, two eon- 
temporary authors have aflirmed, that, in consequence of the convention of CIoster-seven» 
** thirty-eight thousand Hanoverians laid down their arms !" CoTiHn. ffiot, Eng, vol. ii.-*- 
Annual Beg. 175^. 

17 This mdefinke mode of expression gave rise to one of the most intrieate disputes that 
ever employed the pens of political writers ) and, as self-inteivst dictated the arguments on 
both sides of the question, much ingenuity and force of reasoning were displayed. The 
Freoeh with great plausibility maintained, that no other meaning could reasonably he af- 
fixed to the words of the convention (which however they attempted to mend by certain 
Jesuitical explications) than that which was natural and obvious ; that the suspension of arms 
was to oootinue, and they were consequently to remain in possession of their oonquests, tilt 
fcgeneral pacification. {ParaUel of the Conduct of the Ming of fSxince vith that oj the 
lilng of England,) The English ministry, on the other hand, affirmed, that the sospen- 
aioB of arms was a mere military regolation, which was to continue in force only till the is- 
sue of a negotiation, then depending (begun bv his Briunnic majesty, in quality of elector 
of HaBever,^ and the expected declaration of the courts of Vienna and Versailles relative 
to such negotiation } that this was the reason why it was not thought necessarv to state a 
precise lime for the duration of the armistice. The agreement was drawn up, they said, by 
the generals of the two armies, who agreed that it should be offeree without the ratification 
of the two courts : a thing impossible, if it be supposed that the Gennan dominions of the 
king of Great Britain were to be delivered up into the hands of foreigners till a general 
peace, of which there was not the least prospect. ** Bat it n evident," added they, <* thfit 
France herself did not understand the hands of the Hanoverians to be tied up till a general 
peaec, by the sospension of arms concluded at Closter-eeveo, from her insisting on having 
that stipulated, as an express condition, in her artful scheme of explication, propiosed by the 
count de Lynar, the Daobh minister.*' Vindication of the King of England*8 Conduct ait 
Elector offfmover. 
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gress. The kingdom of Prussia was still a prey to the barba- 
rities of the tlussians. One Austrian army had entered Silesia, 
and formed the siege of Schweidnitz ; while another p^ie- 
trating through Lusatia, passed the Prussian armies, and sud* 
denly presenting itself before Berlin, laid that capital under 
contribution. The ruin of his Prussian majesty seemed in- 
evitable. 

This illustrious prince, driven out of Bohemia^ was sur- 
rounded by powerful armies ; and, in consequence of the con- 
vention of Closter-seven, he seemed to be deserted by the only 
ally on whom he could place any dependence. In what man- 
ner he extricated himself out of these difficulties, and what line 
of policy was pursued, in such delicate circumstances, by his 
Britannic majesty^ we shall soon have occasion to see. 



LETTER XXXIII. 



A Survey of the State of Europe ^ and History of the general 
fFdr^ continued from the Convention of Closter-seven^ to 
the Battle of Mvnden^ in 1759. 



THE affairs of England, where tumult, clamour, and dis- 
content had long prevailed, were still in disorder, when intelli- 
gence arrived of the humiliating convention of Closter-seven^ 
J QO ^^^^^ overwhelmed the court with shame and confu- 
''""^ ' sion. Pitt and Legge, the two popular ministers, had 
been restored to their respective offices, in compliance with the 
general wish of the nation, expressed in many warm addresses 
to the throne. But they had not yet had time to plan any regu- 
lar system of measures ; and their first enterprise miscarried, 
to the no small mortification of their friends, and the severe 
disappointment, sorrow, and surprise of the whole kingdom. 

This was an expedition to the coast of France, projected with 
a view of raising the spirits of the people by an appearance of 
vigour, and the credit of the British arms, so sunk in the eyes 
of all Europe, by some great blow ; and of indiicing the French 
monarch to withdraw part of his troops from Germany, for the 
defence of his own dominions, instead of prosecuting foreign 
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conquests. Its ultimate purpose was the relief (^ the electorate 
of Hanover, and its immediate object the destruction of the 
French shipping and naval stores at Rochefort. The destina- 
ticm of the armament, however, was kept a profound secret» 
But the highest expectations of success were formed from the 
magnitude of the preparations, and the confidence which the 
public had in the abilities of Mr. Pitt, by whom the enterprise 
was said to have been planned. 

These expectations, however, began in sonife measure to 
abate, in consequence of unforseen delays^ before the sailing of 
the fleet. At length, on the ill-omened day that ^h® c *. o 
duke of Cumberland signed the convention of Closter- ^P * 
seven, the formidable armament put to sea. It consisted of 
eighteen ships of the line, under sir Edward Hawke, beside fri- 
gates, fire-ships, bomb-ketches, and a number of transix)rts, 
carrying ten regiments of land forces, commanded by sir John 
Mordaunt." The hopes of the people were now revived : their 
petitions to Heaven were fervent ; and imagination, warmed 
by vows and wishes, fondly looked forward to some important 
conquest. What then was the astonishment of the nation, when 
this very expensive armament, after beating off the coast of 
France for three weeks, and filling the inhabitants of the sea- 
ports with terror, returned to England without having taken 
even a fishing-town ! — without having attempted or effected 
any thing, except destroying some half finished fortifications on 
the isle of Aix, situated at the. mouth of the river Charente, 
which leads up to Rochefort. 

Language cannot paint the expressions of disappointment 
that appeared in every countenance. Every heart seemed to 
feel the national disgrace, and every eye to lighten with indig- 
nation at the bonduct of tfiose who were employed in the expe- 
dition. The officers endeavoured to throw the blame of their 
miscarriage on the ministry, for having planned an impractica- 
ble enterprise. The ministers, supported by the voice of the 
people, retorted the charge, by accusing the officers of coward- 
ice or incapacity. A court of inquiry, appointed by his majes- 
ty, slighdy censured the conduct of sir John Mordaunt; while 
a court-martial, composed of officers of reputation, acquitted 
him of the charge or disobeying his Instructions. The public 
opinion remained the same. 

In the course of this trial and inquest it appeared, that the 
ministry had reason to believe, on good information, that an at- 
tempt upon Rochefort would be very practicable. Nor was 
there any thing offisred to prove the impracticability of such an 
attempt^ if it had been made when the fleet first arrived be- 
fore that port. But it was proved, to the satisfaction of every 
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unprejudiced mind, and to the severe regret of all lovers oT 
their king and country, of eveiy man who had any pride in 
the military glsry of England, that the time which ought to 
have been employed in action, was spent in consultations and 
councils of war, and the proposed descent relinquished with- 
out any sufficient cause. In a word, the principal officers, 
admiral Hawke excepted, seemed desirous of avoiding a dis- 
embarkation. And their frequent consultations, notwithstand- 
ing the ardoilr of the troops, who were impatient to retrieve 
the honour of their country, seemed to have been more in- 
tended to frame a concerted apology for not making a descent, 
than to plan any scheme of attack or hostility. 

While the people of Great Britain were mourning over this 
shameful miscarriage, which, joined to the accumulating misfor- 
tunes of the king of Prussia, and the mortifying convention of 
Closter-seven, exhibited a most melancholy picture of their af- 
fairs in Europe, those in America did not afford a niore flatter- 
ing prospect. Although a considerable reinforcement of troops 
had been sent thither, with a great supply of warlike stores, the 
third campaign served only to swell the triumphs of the enemy. 

The attack upon Crown Point, so long meditated, was laid 
aside for an expedition against Louisbourg. The earl of Lou- 
don accordingly left New York in July, with a body of six thou- 
sand men, and sailed for Halifax; where he was joined by admi- 
ral Holboume with a considerable fleet, and about five thousand 
soldiers. But when the fleet and army were almost ready to pro- 
ceed for Cape Breton, information was brought to Halifax, that 
the Brest fleet, consisting of seventeen ships of the line, beside 
frigates, with a reinforcement of troops, and an abundant supply 
of ammunition and provisions, had arrived at Louisbourg. This 
intelligence immediately suspended the preparations, and damp- 
ed the ardour of the British officers. Councils of war were hol- 
den one after another; and the result of the whole was, that, as 
the place which had been the object of their armament was so 
amply reinforced, the French fleet rather superior to the Eng- 
lish, and the season of the year so far advanced, it was advisa- 
ble to defer the enterprise to a more favourable conjuncture. 

Thus terminated the projected expedition against Louisboui^, 
like that against Rochefort, in a manner inglorious to the Bn- 
tish arms, and disgraceful to the spirit of the British officers. 
But those were not the worst consequences that attended it. 

Since the reduction of Oswego, the French had remained roas- 
ters of the great lakes: nor could the British forces prevent their 
collecting the Indians from all rarts, and seducing or compelling 
them to act in their favour. The country of the Five Nations, 
the only body of Indians who preserved even the shadow of 

friendship to England, was abandoned to the mercy <£ the bar- 
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barous enemy. The British ports at the great carrying-place 
were demolished, and Wood Creek was industriously shut up. 
In consequence of these unfortunate circumstances, all commu- 
nication with our Indian allies was cut off; and what was still 
worse, the whole English frontier was exposed, with scarcely a 
shadow of protection, to the irruptions of the French and their 
desolating savages. The fine setdements on the Mohawk river, 
as well as on the ground called the German flats, were destroyed. 

Elate with these advantages, the French were ambitious of 
distinguishing the campaign by some important blow. And no 
sooner did the marquis de Montcalm learn, that lord Loudon, 
with the main body of the English forces, had left New York, 
than he determined to lay siege to Fort William Henry. This 
fort had been built on the southern side of Lake George, to cover 
the frontierof the British settlements, as well as to command the 
lake. The fortifications were good, and the place was defended 
by about two thousand five hundred men, under colonel Monro. 
Nor were those its only security. Four thousand five hundred 
men, commanded by general Webb, were posted at no great 
distance, and a much greater force might have been assembled. 
The French troops, collected from Crown Point, Ticonderoga, 
and the adjacent forts, together with a party of Indians and Ca- 
nadians, are said to have amounted to nine thousand men. With 
these, and a good train of artillery, Montcalm advanced against 
the object of his enterprise, while Webb beheld his approaches 
with an indifference bordering on infatuation, or intimately allied 
to baseness. lo a word, the besiegers, meeting with no obstruc- 
tion from the quarter whence they dreaded it most, obliged the 
fort to surrender. They allowed the garrison by the articles of 
capitulation, to march out with the honours of war. But the In- 
dians pillaged the soldiers as soon as they left the place, and 
fiercely attacked the savages in the English service, dragging 
them out of their ranks, scalping them, and exercising every 
species of cruelty known amon^ the natives of North America*. 
And what is yet more extraordinary, and what it is to be hoped 
posterity will not credit, two thousand Britons, with arms in 
their hands, and in danger every moment of becoming the vic- 
tims of such violence, remained tame spectators of these bar- 
barities, or sought safety only in flight ! 

The marquis de Montcalm, however, who was not destitute 
of a generous spirit, was able at length to quell the fury of the 
savages, and treated the sufferers with humanity. Yet from his 
summons to colonel Monro, when he began the siege, we may 
infer, that he meant, in case of resistance, to strike terror into 
the British troops by a new display of Indian cruelty. *^ I am 

1 These iMirbarities are strongly delineated ia numy letters from the«$cer8,«TitteD after 
their arrival at New Yorfc. Digitized by GoOglc 
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still able/' says he, ^* to restrmn the savages^ zxAto obB^e them 
to observer capittdcUion^ as none of them have been kiued ^ but 
this control will not be in my power in other circumstances^^ 

When intelligence of these new losses and disgraces arrived 
in England, the people, already sufficiently mortified sunk into 
a general despondency. And some moral and political writers, 
who pretended to foretell the ruin of the nation, and ascribed its 
misfortunes to a total corruption of manners and principles, and 
an extinction of martial spirit, obtained general credit^. But the 
more zealous friends of. the new administration^ in conjunctioo 
with the younger officers of the army and navy, warmly vindi- 
cated the national character, and seemed to long for an oppor- 
tunity of giving the lie to the visionary [M-ognostics of s[4enet]c 
theory and querulous melancholy. In the mean time public 
opinion, ever fluctuating, and wholly governed by events, took 
a less gloomy direction. The first ray of hope came from the 
East. 

When admiral Watson returned to the coastx}f Coromandel, 
after reducing the fortress of Gheriah, he was informed of the 
loss of Calcutta, and of all the horrid circumstances with which 
it had been attended. Eager for revenge, he took on board Mr. 
Clive, now advanced to the rank of colonel, with part of the 
company's troops at Madras^ and sailed for the bay of Bengal. 
By a zealous co-operation of the sea and land forces, the town 
and fort of Calcutta were recovered ; and Mr. Drake and the 
members of the council were again put in possession of the 
government. 

Not content with this success, the British commanders also 
reduced the large town of Ougli, where the soubahdar had esta- 
blished his principal magazines. Enraged at these losses^ and 
dreading farther inquiry, Souraj-ud-DowIah assembled a great 
army, and marched toward Calcutta, that he might severely 
chastise the audacity of tf)e invaders, if not finally expel every 
Englishman from the province of Bengal. But he met with so 
warm a reception from colonel Clive, captain Coote, and other 
gallant officers, at the head of die company's troops, reinforced 
with six hundred sailors from the fleet, that he was mduced to 
sue for peace, and agree to such terms as the Eiiglish comman- 
ders thought proper to dictate. He engaged to restore all the 
factories, goods, and motysy, which had been seized by his or- 
ders ; to reinstate the company in ?)l\ its privileges ; and allow 
the extension of the presidency over thirty-eight neighbouriog 

S Of the«e writers the most distinmkhed was Dr. Brown, whose Eitimate of the Man- 
ners Slid Principles of the Tiinrs, sboaQding with awful nredictions, was bought op uid 
read with incredible avidky^ and seemed to be as mneli eonfided ia at lif he had beea dinae- 
ly inspired. 
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villages, coniormaUy to a disputed grant that had been obtain- 
ed from the great Mogul. 

Appri^d of the new war between France and Great Britain, 
and baving nothing now to fear from the humbled soubahdar, 
Clive and his associates resolved to turn their arms against the 
French factories in Bengal Their first object was the reduc- 
tion of Chandemagore, the principal French settlement in the 
province, and a place of great strength. In the expedition 
against this town and fort, Clive commanded seven hundred 
£uropeans,and sixteen hundred Sepoy s^ov soldiers of the coun- 
try, habituated to the use of fire- arms. The squadron^ consist- 
ing c£ three sail of the line and a sloop, was conducted by the 
admirals Watso;i and Pocock. The place was defended by six 
hundred Europeans, and three hundred Sepoys, who gallantly 
disputed every post But the powerful cannonade from the 
ships, and from two batteries, mounted with twenty-four poun- 
ders, that assailed with a cross-fire the two bastions of the fort 
against which the men-of-war laid their broadsides, obliged the 
garrison to surrender, after a short but vigorous conflict. 

As conquest naturaUy expands the views of the conqueror, 
Clive, who was formed for vast undertakings, no sooner found 
himself in possession of Chandemagore, than he conceived the 
design of humbling still farther the soubahdar of Bengal, and 
of advancing to a yet greater height the interests of the compa- 
ny. And the conduct of that prince furnished him with many 
pretexts for renewing hostilities. 

Souraj-ud-Dowlah was backward in fulfilling the treaty he had 
lately concluded with the company. He attempted to evade the 
execution of its'chief articles: and he had entered into secret in^ 
trigues with the French, to whom he seemed disposed to afford 
protection in return for support. The English colonel therefore 
resolved to compel him to perform his stipulations; and, in case 
of refusal, to chastise him for his breach of faith, and even to 
divest him of his authority. In the last resolution he was con- 
firmed Cif it was not su&^ested) by a discovery of the disaffec- 
tion of Jaffier, conunan&r in chief of the forces of the province^ 
and of the intrigues of the soubahdar with the French officers • 
in the Dekan. 

The measures employed by Clive, to accomplish this revo- 
lution, do bo less honour to his sagacity and address, as a politi- 
cian, than to his vigour and skill as a commander. While he 
conducted an intricate and dangerous negotiation with Jaffier by 
means of his agents, he counterfeited friendship so artfully, as 
not only to quiet the suspicions of the despot, but to induce him 
to dissolve his army, which had been assembled at Plassy, a 
strong camp to the soudi of his capital, before the taking of 
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Chandemagore, in consequence of a report, that the ELngVish 
commander intended to attack Mourshed-abad. " Why do you 
keep your forces in the field,'' said he insidiously, *• after so 
many marks of friendship and confidence ? — ^They distress tfie 
merchants, and prevent us from renewing our trade. The 
English cannot remain in Bengal without freedom of com- 
merce. Do not reduce us to the necessity of suspecting, that 
you mean to destroy us as soon as you have an opportunity.^ 

To quiet these pretended fears, Souraj-ud-Dowlah recalled 
his army, though not without great anxiety. " If,'' cried he, with 
keen emotion, "the colonel should deceive me !"— And the se- 
cret departure of the English agents from Mourshedabad soon 
convinced him that he was deceived. He again assembled his 
army, and ordered it to re-occupy the camp of Plassy ; after 
having made Jaffier, by the most solemn oaths upon the Koran, 
renew his obligations of fidelity and allegiance. 

The English commander, who had hoped to take possession 
of that important post, was not a litde disconcerted by this 
movement. The soubahdar had reached Plassy, twelve hours 
before, at the head of about fifty thousand foot, and eighteen 
thousand horse. These forces were protected by fifty pieces of 
cannon, planted in the openings between the columns, into which 
the Indian army wasdivided, and partly directed by forty French- 
men. Clive, however, though surprised at the number, and at the 
formidable array of the foe, resolved to give battle. He accord- 
ingly drew up his littie army, consisting of about one thousand 
Europeans, and two thousand Sepoys, under cover of eight 
field-pieces. The cannonade was brisk on both sides, firom eight 
o'clock in the morning till noon; when a heavy shower damag- 
ed the powder of the enemy, whose fire then began to flag. 

Nor was this the only circumstance in favour of the English 
army. Souraj-ud-Dowlah, who had hitherto remained in his 
tent beyond the reach of danger, and been flattered every mo- 
ment with assurances of victory, was now informed that the emir 
Mourdin, the only general on whose fidelity he could rely, was 
mortally wounded. Overwhelmed by so weighty a misfortune, 
he sent for Jafiier ; and throwing his turban on the ground, 
<* Jaffier !" exclaimed he, that turban you must defend." The 
traitor bowed, and, putting his hand td his breast, promised his 
best services. But no sooner did he join his troops, than he sent 
a letter to colonel Clive, acquainting him with what had passed, 
and requesting him either instantly to push on to victory, or to 
Morni the camp during the following night. 

The letter, however, was not delivered till the fortune of the 
day was decided; so that Clive was still in some degree of sus- 
pense with respect to the ultimate intentions of Jaffier. Mean- 
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while the soubahdar, understanding that his ^neral continued 
inactive, suddenly ordered a retreat. Mounting a camel, soon 
aFter, he fled toward Mourshed-abed, accompanied by two thou- 
sand horsemen. And the £nglish army, having surmounted 
every difEculty, entered his camp about five in the afternoon, 
without any other obstruction than what was occasioned by 
baggage and stores ; it being utterly abandoned by bis troops, 
^who fled on all sides in the utmost confusion. 

Having at length received Jaffier^s letter, Clive pressed on 
with his victorious army to Daudpore, regardless of the rich 
plunder of the enemy's camp. He arrived there in the evening; 
and the next morning he acknowledged the traitor as soubahdur 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. Jaffier now hastetied with his 
troops to Mourshed-abed, whither he was followed by the Eng- 
lish commander. From that city, Souraj-ud-Dowlah had made 
liis escape in disguise, accompanied only by his favourite wo- 
men, and by the eunuch who governed his seraglio, having lost 
all confidence in his soldiers, and in his officers both civil and 
military. He was taken, brought back to his capital, and put 
to death by order of the son of Jaflier ; an ambitious and cruel 
youth, who was unwilling to leave any thing in the power of 
fortune that violence could secure. Nor can his conduct be 
blamed on the maxims of Asiatic policy. His father's sway, 
which otherwise might have been disputed, was instantly ac- 
koowledged over the three provinces. 

It now only remained for colonel Clive to compel Jaffier, 
\vhom he had seated on the tnusnud or throne, to fulfil the con- 
ditional engagements into which he had solemnly entered, be- 
fore the English army was put in motion for his support. Af- 
ter attempting some invasions, by pleading the lowness of his 
predecessor's treasury, he found it necessary to adhere to every 
stipulation. And a treaty to the following purport was read, and . 
acknowledged to have been signed by him. 

" I engage, that, as soon as l shall be established in the go- 
vernment of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, I will maintain Ihe 
treaty of peace concluded with the English by Souraj-ud-Dow- 
lah; that the enemies of the English shall be my enemies, whe- 
ther they be Indians or Europeans; that all the efiects and fac- 
tories belonging to the French in Bengal, the paradise of na- 
tions, or in Bahar and Orissa, shall remain in the possession 
of the English; and I will never more allow the former to set- 
tle in any of the three provinces ; — that, in consideration of 
the losses sustained by the company from the capture and 
plunder of Calcutta, and the charges occasioned by maintain- 
mg forces to recover the factories, I will give one crore of ru- 
pees,^' equivalent to twelve hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
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sterling ; — '* and, for the effects taken from the En^Ksh inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, I will give fifty lacks of rupees,* equivalent 
to six hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds sterlin|^. He 
also agreed to indemnify the Armenian, Gentoo, and other Asiatic 
inhabitants of Calcutta, and greatly to enlarge the territory of the 
company. In a word, the indemnifications and restitutions, with 
a donation of fifty lacks of rupees to the fleet and army, exch- 
sive of private gratuities, amounted to the enormous sum of two 
millions seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. Near 
one third of that sum was immediately paid in coined silver. 

Before information arrived in England of this great revolution 
in the south of Asia, so favourable to the interests of Great Bri- 
tain, a variety of events had occurred in Europe, which contri- 
buted to revive the spirit of the English nation, and gave a mors 
agreeable turn to the affairs of his Britanic majesty and his 
allies. 

While the king of Prussia was occupied in observing the mo- 
tions of the Austrians, and struggling to obtain a footing in Bo- 
hemia, the German and French troops, under the princes of 
Hildburghausenand Soubise, assumed the title of the Combined 
Army ^who^Q immediate object it was to drive the Prussians out 
of Saxony. The generals of this army accordingly resolved to 
march down the Sala (supposing they had nothing to apprehend 
form his Prussian majesty), and begin their operations with tlic 
siege of Leipsic. This enterprise they chose, in preference to 
any other, because they would there be at hand to receive suc- 
cours from Richelieu's army, now entirely at liberty, in conse- 
quence of the convention of Closter-seven; and also because, ia 
case of success, they could take up their winter quarters in that 
part of Saxony, and afterward proceed, in full force, to the en- 
tire comjuest of the country, as well as to that of Magdeburg 
and Brandenburg. But their schemes were disconcerted by the 
vigilance and activity of the enterprising Frederic. 

Aware of the necessity of opposing the progress of the French 
and Imperialists, or of humbling himself at the feet of his ene- 
mies, th^^t prince pursued aline of conduct worthy of a hero and 
a commander. Leaving forty battalions and seventy squadrons 
under the prince of Bevem, to defend Silesia, he marched to 
Dresden; quickly assembled a new army, and proceeded to the 
Sala. The enemy, on his approach, retired to Eisenack. He 
followed, with an intention of .giving battle; but found his ad- 
versaries too advantageously posted to render an attack advisa- 
ble; and, as they seemed studiously to decline an action, he fell 
back on the Sala, the better to subsist his troops. Various 
movements were afterwards made by both armies. And the as- 
sociated generals, having received a reinforcement under the 
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duke de firoglio, during the absence of his Prussian majesty, 
who had been obli^d to march to the relief of his capital, re- 
sumed their resolution of penetrating into Saxony. They ac-' 
cordingly marched to Weissenfels^ and sent the count de Mail- 
ly to summon Leipsic. 

Mareschal Keith, who had dirown himself into that town with 
six thousand men, treated the summons with contempt. And 
before the enemy could form the siege, he was happily joined by 
the king, who now resolved to give battle to the combined anny* 
with less than half its number. With this view he passed the 
Sala at Weissenfels, Mersberg, and Halle (the enemy having 
repassed that river on his approach), and assembled his troops 
near the village oi Rosbach; The combined forces were en- 
camped in the neighbourhood ; and Frederic, having examined 
their position, advanced to attack them ; but finding that they 
had changed their station, he desisted fit>m the attempt The 
hostile generals, considering his caution a^ the effect of fear, 
and elate with their superiority of number, put their troops in 
motion to bring him to an engagement, their cavalry being in 
front, and their infantry in the rear. 

The king, perceiving that their purpose was to attack ^g- • 
his left flank, ordered the main body of his army to ^^' 
march in that direction, behind the heights of Reichertswerben. 
These concealed his motions; and fardierto deceive the enemy, 
he left his campstandmg, as if he had been in the most perfect, 
and even infatuated security. Confident of victory, the r rench 
and Imperialists advanced with such precipitation, that their 
ranks were thrown into some disorder in their march; and being 
attacked before they were completely prepared for action, they 
were routed by the Prussian horse. Their cavalrv attempted to 
rally behind the village of Busend(Mrff; but the Prussians pur- 
sued their advantage with an ardour which commanded success. 

Meanwhile the generals of the combined army endeavoured 
to form their infantry, though with little effecQ for the Prussian 
foot, supported by the cavalry and artillery, prevailed over all 
opposition. Soubise had ordered the body of reserve, consisting 
of five regiments of cavalry, to advance and sustain the infan- 
try; but mese fresh regiments were soon broken, and driven off 
the field; and a complete victory rema'med to his Prussian ma- 
jesty, who did not lose above five hundred men; whereas the 
loss of the enemy nearly amounted to nine thousand, including 
killed, wounded, and prisonlbrs. Among the last were eleven 
generals, and three hundred ofiicers of inferior rank. 

With die battle of Rosbach ended the campaign in Saxony, the 
combined army being no longer fit for action. But there was 
yet no rest for the victorious Frederic. A gmt army of Aus- 
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trians and Hungarians, under prince Charles of Lorrain, assisted 
by marescbal Uaun and general Nadasti, had entered Silesb, 
in spite of all the efforts of the prince of Bevem, and threatened 
an entire conquest of that fine province, which had been the 
cause of so much bloodshed. Their first enterprise was the 
siege of Schweidnitz; a rich, populous, and strong town, situ- 
ated in a plain near the mountains which separate Silesia from 
Bohemia, and garrisoned with six thousand men. 

The siege of this important place was committed to Nadasti, 
who invested it on the 26th of October. Meanwhile the prince 
of Bevem lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Breslau, for 
the protection of that capital; while the prince of Lorrain took 
post at no great distance to watch his motions, and prevent his 
marching to the relief of Schweidnitz. Nadasti, being consi- 
derably reinforced during the siege, conducted his operations 
«^ . . with so much vigour, that, three redoubts being car* 
JNov. 11. ^j^ ^^ ^^^^ jjy assault, the place was taken, and its 

defenders were made prisoners of war, after the trenches had 
been open only sixteen days. 

Prince Charles, having thus secured a communication with 
Bohemia, by acquiring the command of the defiles, and also a 
place well stored with provisions, into which he might retire in 
case of disaster, was encouraged to attack the prince of Bevem 
^ 22 in his camp, as soon as he was rejoined by Nadasti. 

ov. . j^^ cannonading began at nine in the morning, and 
was continued with great fury till noon, when the Prussian en- 
trenchments were assailed in every quarter. Twice were the 
Austrians repulsed with great slaughter; but their third attack 
was irresistable. The Prussians were driven from most of their 
redoubts; and the prince of Bevem, taking advantage of the 
friendly approach of night, -which alone prevented his entrench- 
ments from being entirely forced, abandoned his lines, and re- 
tired behind the Oder. Nor was this his only misfortune. Go- 
ing to reconnoitre the victorious enemy, two days after the bat- 
tle, he was taken by a party c^ Croats, and Breslau surrendered 
to the Austrians. 

In this desperate situation were the afiairs of his Prusian ma- 
jesty, notwithstanding his success at Rosbace. At that time^ 
anxious for the safety of Silesia, the great bone of contention, 
he advanced to Parchwitz on the Oder, where he was joined 
by the remains of the forces lately commanded by the prince of 
Bevem ; the whole forming a gallant army of thirty-six thou- 
sand men, determined to conquer or die with their leader. 

The Austrians, thinking the campaign finished, were prepar- 
ing to go into winter quarters, when they heard of the approach 
of the warlike monarch. It rather surprised than alarmed them. 
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X^rince Charles and Daun immediately resolved to give himbat- 
^tle. Having left a strong garrison in Breslau, they passed the 
nver at SchweidnitZy at me head of eighty thousand men, and 
^ivere advancing toward Glogau, with the fullest assu- j^ ^ 
ranee of victory, when they were met by the Prus- ^^* * 
sians at Leuthen, near Lissa. There a general engagement 
^ook place. 

The Austrians and their associates were drawn up in a plain, 
l^eliind several Utile hills, which were all covered with heavy 
cannon ; and their left was farther secured by a mountain and a 
virood, also planted with artillery. The village of Ny pern on the 
right wing, and that of Leuthan on the left, were likewise forti- 
fied, and filled with infantry. But the prince and marshal Daun 
made less use than might have been expected of so advanta- 

feous a position. Deceived by the rapid motions of the king of 
russia toward their right, against ^hich he made violent de- 
monstrations, they drew their chief strength thither; whilst, he 
concealed by some heights which they had neglected to occupy, 
brought his whole force, by a sublime stroke of generalship, to 
bear umn their left, against which he had meditated his real at- 
tacks I)aun, who commanded in person on the rightof the Aus- 
trians, instead of attacking the thin left wing of the Prussians, 
which he might certainly have broken, and thus have divided 
the king's attention, as well as his force, ordered the right and 
centre to sustain the left wing, already in confusion, and retiring 
so fast as to throw the fresh troops into disorder ; whilst the 
victorious enemy, advancing in order of battle, prevented them 
from forming. The left wing therefore excepted, the whole 
Austrian army was routed, one battalion after another. 

Othercircumstancescontributedto the success of his Prussian 
majesty. The auxiliary troops, consisting of new levies from 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg, being injudicbusly placed on the most 
exposed part of the Austrian left wing, were soon broken by the 
Prussian infantry. And the sagacious Frederic, whose superior 
genius enabled him to take advantage of the enemy's errors, and 
defeat their best conducted schemes, having foreseen that Na- 
dasti, with the body of reserve, woukl advance and attack the 
cavalry of his right wing, had wisely placed four battalions be- 
hind them; so that when this commander attempted to take the 
Prussians in flank, aAd had thrown some regiments of horse 
into confusk>n, the fire of the four concealed battalions obliged 
him to retire in disorder. 

3 The desoription of this batUe is drawn fH>ni a diligent eomparison of the Pronian and 
Aastrian aeeoonts, pnblished hw anttioritj ; jet the aatbor of the historical artiele in the 
Jbrnual Regi$ter for 1758 (said to be the Ute Dr. Campbelt), and other English writers m 
blind sabmisiion to hii tothoritj, represent the re(U attack as havin g been made on the 
Aostriaii ri^ wing. 
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The Austrians, however^ made a vigorous siaod at die post 
of Leutben, which was defended by the flower of their army. 
But after a fierce combat, when the Prussian infantry had been 
diree times repelled in spite of their roost strenuous eflbrls, the 
village was abandoned } and the victorious king pursued die 
enemy as fsur as Lissa. 

The action lasted from one till four in the aftenioQD^ when 
the Austrians were defeated in all quarters; and night only pre- 
vented the total ruin of the vanquished army. They left about 
five thousand men dead on the field, with an equal number 
wounded. And the Prussians took, within a week after die bat- 
tie, twenty thousand prisoners, three thousand wagons, and 
two hundred pieces of cannon, with a great quantity of military 
trophies. Their own loss, in killed and wounded, amounted to 
at least five thousand. Of all the battles of modem thnes, few 
Could be more honourable to the victors. 

But the consequences of the battle of Lissa are the best proof 
of the importance of the victory, as well as of the honour with 
which it was gained. The terror inspired by the arms of Fre- 
deric, every where communicated by die celerity of hisoiotiofis, 
was for a time of as much use as his effective force. He imroe- 
D c 20 ^'^^^'y invested Breslau, which surrendered in a few 

^ days, though garrisoned with sixteen thousand men, 

who were all made prisoners of war. And prince Charles hav- 
ing collected the remains of his broken force, retired int» Bo- 
hemia before the close of the year. 

Nothing now remained to the Austrians in Silesia, hot the 
town of Schweidnitz, which his Prussian majesty was too pru- 
dent to invest during the rigour of winter, when his troops 
requiied repose; especially as he thought it mu&t necessarily &11 
in the spring. Ana he was not deceived in his conjecture. 

The same good fortune had attended the king's amirs ineveiy 
quarter. The Russians, by making war like rarbarians, had so 
exhausted the country they invaded, that Aey were obliged to 
return home, for want of provisions, on the approach of winter, 
leaving only a garrison in Memel. In consequence of this re- 
treat, general L^hwald, who commanded die royal army in 
Prussia, was left at lib^ty with thirty thousand men. These 
he conducted into Pomerania, and obliged the Swedes to aban- 
don the greater part of their conquests, and retire under die 
cannon of Stralsund, before the end of December. Meanwhile 
Keith had entered Bohemia, with eight thousand men, in the 
absence of the prince of Lorrain; ana having raised tontriba- 
tions in different districts, and given an alarm even to Prague 
itself, he returned unmdested into Saxony. 

Nor was this good fortune confined to the king of Prussia. 
It extended even to his subjected allies. Digitized by Googk 
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The Fren€b, intent only upon plunder^ violated without scru- 
ple the convention of Closter-seven. And^ in order more freely 
to indulge their rapacity, and preclude even the possiMity of re* 
venge, mt duke die Richelieu insisted, that the brave but unfor- 
tunate Hanoverians, and Hessians, who had acted under the duke 
of Cumberland, should deliver up their arms; while the court of 
Versailles, pretending that this smd other stipulations had been 
omhted through neglect, refused to ratify the ignominious con- 
vention, unless certain explanations were added, although mili- 
tary conventions are supposed to require no ratification, and are 
never infringed but by the most faithless nations. 

Roused by these injuries and indignities, by tyranny and ra- 
pine abetted by national treachery, but chiefly by the terror of 
being deprived of their arms, the last dis^ace of soldiers, the 
Hanoverian troops, though distributed into different canton- 
ments^ secretly resolved to rescue their country from oppres- 
sion, and had begun to collect themselves, in consequence of 
tfiat resolution, when the victory obtained at Rosbacb more 
fully awakened their courage, and confirmed them in their 
generous purpose. 

Pleased with the zeal so conformable tohis wishes, and think- 
ing himself now fully released from the mortifying shackles of 
neutrality imposed upon him by the convention of Closter- se- 
ven, so shamefully violated and disavowed by the court of 
Versailles, his Britanic majesty invested prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick with the chief command of his electoral forces, and 
ordered him to renew hostilities against his cruel and perfidious 
enemies. Assembled under this ^lant leader, the ^ 

Hanoverians bravely made head against their con- * ^' ^ /o8. 
querors ; and being reinforced in the beginning of the year by 
a body of Prussian horse, they pushed the French from one 
post to another, and obliged them to evacuate Lunenburg, Ot- 
tersberg, Bremen, and Yerden. 

The town and castle of Hoya, on the Weser where the enemy 
attempted to make a stand, were reduced by the hereditary 
prince of Brunswick ; while his uncle, prince Ferdinand, re"^ 
covered the city of Minden, on the same river, and made pri- 
soners a garrison of four thousand men. An English squadron, 
under commodore Holmes, compelled the French to abandon 
Embden, the capital c^ East Friesland; and the wretched rem- 
nant of a great and lately victorious army found the utmost 
difficulty in repassing the Rhine, without being entirely cut off 
by a body of men, whom it had, a few months before, van- 
quished, insulted, and trampled upon. 
From this reproach, so justly merited by the French officers 

as well as soldiers, while they were in possession of Hanover.T 

^ *^ joogle 
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the duke de Randan, a nobleman of great honour and integrity, 
who commanded in the capital, was happily exempted. As the 
pride of conquest bad never prompted him to behave with inso- 
lence, . resentment had as litde power to make him act witb 
rigour on the adverse turn of affiurs. He not only endeavour- 
ed, at all times to restrain the soldiers within the bounds of dis- 
cipline, but exhibited a glorious proof of humanity, when order- 
ed to evacuate the place. Instead of destroying die magazine 
of provisions according to the usual, and often wantonly cruel^ 
practice of war, he generously left the whole in the hands of the 
magistrates, to be either sold at a cheap rate, or given to the 
lower class of the inhabitants,;cwho had long been exposed to 
the pressure of famine ! 

Never perhaps, in any one campaign, were the changes of 
fortune, the accidents of war, the power of generalship, or the 
force of discipline, so fully displayed, as in that of 1757. In- 
fluenced by those changes, the British ministry embraced a new 
system of policy. Mr. Secretary Pitt, who, that he roigbt 
govern the councils of his sovereign, had found it expedient to 
form a coalition w ith the duke of Newcastle and other members 
of the old administration, also thought, fit to contradict his form- 
er sentiments, and the arguments founded upon them, and be- 
come the advocate of a German war. But perhaps such a sa- 
crifice of sentiment was necessary, in order to enable the great 
commoner to serve his country, even in this preposterous man- 
ner. George, though a magnanimous prince, and a lover of his 
British subjects, was impatient of contradiction in whatever 
concerned his German dominions. 

In consequence of the system now adopted, and the ardour 
with which the parliament and the people entered into the views 
of the ministry, a new agreement was signed at London, l)e- 
tween the king of Prussia and his Britanic majesty. These 
A -in princes engaged to conclude no treaty of peace, truce, 
/vpni 11. or^^eutrality, but in full concert; and the latter pro- 
mised to pay immediately to the former the sum of four millwns 
of German crowns, or six hundred and seventy thousand poun* 
sterling, in order to enable him to maintain and augment to 
forces, to be employed in the common cause. Liberal supp*^ 
were also granted for the support of the army under prfflce 
Ferdinand of Brunswick : and it was farther resolved to rein- 
force it with a body of British troops. , 

The councils of Louis experienced a change, no less ^^}\ 
able than that which had taken place in those of George. ^^ 
French ministers had long been the sport of female ^P^^' . 
was their power of pleasing madame de Pompadour, a w^^^] 
ite mistress who entirely governed their king, that ^^'^^^j 
lified them to serve their country. Some rf the most boocs 
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and able men in the kingdom were dismissed from their employ- 
ments with marks of disgrace, while others resigned their posts 
with indignation. But the misfortunes of the French arms, at 
length, obliged the court of Versailles to call men to public 
se^^vice upon public principles. 

The duke de Belleisle, whose exploits I have already had oc- 
casion to relate, and whose abilities were known to all Europe, 
was placed at the head of the military department. " I know,*^ 
said he in entering on his office, " the miserable state of our 
armies, and it fills me at once with grief and indignation ; for 
the disgrace and infamy which it reflects upon our govern- 
ment are more to be lamented than the evil itself : — I know 
but too well to what length the want of discipline^ pillaging, 
and licentious violence, have been carried by our officers and 
common men, after the example of their commanders. It 
mortifies me to think I am a Frenchman. But, thank God ! 
my principles are known to be very different from those that 
have lately been adopted. 

" Had I commaded the army, nuiny enormities would have 
been repressed : a thousand things that have been done would 
have been omitted ; whilst others, that have been neglected, 
would have been executed. I should have multiplied my com- 
munications ; I should have had strong posts on the right, on 
the left, and in the centre : I should have had magazines in 
all parts. The quiet and satisfaction of the conquered, under 
a mild administration, would have been equal to the resent- 
ment which they have discovered at being plundered and op- 
pressed ; and we should have been as much beloved and ad- 
mired by them, as we are at present contemned and abhorred. 
The disastrous consequences of a different line of conduct are 
too obvious to need being pointed out : they are severely felt. 
We must not, however, supinely sink under our misfortunes. 
A late reformation, though it seldom can effectually remedy 
the disorder, is better than unavailing complaint, or the tole- 
rance of abuse; let us, therefore, seriously begin the important 
work. There is yet room for hope 5 and, in our situation, the 
absence of future evil may be esteemed a desirable good.'' 

The duke accordingly made every possible exertion to com- 
municate strength and order to the French army upon the 
Rhine, now commanded bv the count de Clermont, who had 
succe^ed the ravenous and dissipated Richelieu. Troops were 
also assembled at Hanau under Soubise, supposed to be intended 
to penetrate into Bohemia, or to reinforce the army of the em- 
pire; but in reality to invade the territories of Hesse-Cassel, 
and oblige the landgrave to renounce the alliance of his Britan- 
nic majesty. In the mean time prince Ferdinand having passed j 
the Rhine, in the face of fifty thousand men, attacked the couriS^^ 
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J e 23 ^^ Ckrmont at Crevelt, and obliged him to retire on- 
"" * der the cannon of Cologne, after six thousand of his 
nen bad been killed, wounded, or captured. Among those who 
fell was the count de Gisors, only son o[ the duke de Belleisle, 
who had been mortally wounded at the head oi his regiment, 
while animating it by his example to make a vigorous effort 
His fate was much lamented both by the victors and vanquished 
Having been educated with all the care which an enlightened 
father could bestow upon a son of fine talents, in order to ena- 
ble him to maintain the reputation of his ancestors, he united 
the purest morals to the most elegant mamiers* He was not 
only a promoter of learning, but excelled in various branches 
of it He had visited many parts of Europe, and read courts and 
natioos widi a discerning eye. He seem^ to want only mili- 
tary experience to complete his attainments, and ^render him a 
support as well as an ornament to his country. He reserved to 
acquire such experience. Though lately married to the heiress 
of an illustrious house, himself the last hope of a most noUe 
family, he entered that course of glory and danger, which his 
own ardent spirit and the wishes of his countrymen pomted out 
to him, and fell in his first campaign. The adiectionate fitther, 
and patriotic minister, deeply mourned his loss, and mingled 
theprivate with the public tear. 

The reduction of DusseldorfT, however, was the only visible 
effect of a victory, which did great honour to the military ca- 
pacity of the Hanoverian general, and to the bravery <^ his 
troops. The French army (now commanded by M. de Con- 
tades), beingon its own frontier, was quickly reinforced; and 
prince Ferdinand saw reason to appretend, that he might soon 
be obliged to repass the Rhine, by an enemy whom he had late- 
ly defeatecT But he resolved to maintain his ground as long as 
possible, in hopes of being joined by the British troops, the 
iirst division of which had already landed at Embden; and, on 
their arrival, he did not doubt of being able to transfer the seat 
of war from the Rhine to the Maes, and of gaining such advan- 
tages over Contades, as would make it necessary for the prince 
de Soubise to come to his assistance. In the mean time he flat- 
tered himself, that the prince of Ysenburg, who commanded the 
Hessian troops, would be able to protect the territories of the 
landgrave, and find sufficient employment for the French b 
that quarter. But in this hope he was disappointed :— -and some 
unforeseen circumstances conspired to render his splended 
scheme abortive. 

The duke de Broglio, with a strong detachment firom the ar- 
my of Soubise, defeated the Hessians, on the twenty-third day 
of July, near Sangershausen. This victcny gave the Frendi the 
command of the Weser; and it was apprehendedyif they should 
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avaH tbemsdves oftheadvsttitages they had acquired, diatthey 
might be aUe to cut off the British troops, now on their march 
to join the Hanoverian army. In such circumstances, prince 
Ferdinand bad no altemattve, but to repass the Rhine or give 
battle to Constades. The French general studiously avoided an 
engagement ; and heavy rains had rendered the passage of the 
Rhine exceedingly difficult. 

Meanwhile M. de Chevert (who had passed that river some 
time before, with twelve thousand men, in order to attempt the 
recovery of Dusseldorff,) having attacked baron Imhoffnear the 
bridge of Rees, was repulsed with great slaughter. Imhoff 
joinra the British forces ; and Constades, convinced of the su^ 
periority of the Hanoverians in valour and discipline, though 
much inferior in point of number, permitted prince Ferdinand 
to repass the Rhine almost without molestation. The Hessians, 
assured of support, wore a good countenance, notwithstanding 
the defeat of General Oberg, who had been sent to then* assist- 
ance ; and the British troops were zealous for action. But the 
season being too for in the decline to allow any new plan of 
operatioosy the prince put his army into winter quarters in the 
biahopricks of Munster, Paderbom, and Hildesheim. 

Dining these transactions on the Rhine, the king of Prussia 
had experienced several changes of fortune. Having spent the 
winter in Silesia, he began the campaign with the siege of 
Schweidnitz, and oUiged the Austrian garrison to surrender 
within thirteen days. On the recovery of that important place, 
he divided his principal army, consisting of about fifty thousand 
men, into three bodies ; the first commanded by Keith, the se- 
cond by hnnself in person, and the third by prince Maurice of 
Anhalt Dessau. With this army, after threatening Bohemia^ 
he suddenly entered Moravia; which, for various reasons, he 
intended to make the theatre of war, but for none more than its 
having been hitherto exempted from contribution. Meanwhile 
he despatched his brother Henry, with thirty thousand men, to 
oppose the army of die empire, which the prince of Deux- 
Fonts had assembled near Bamberg. 

As die king, by hb rapid and unexpected march into Mora« 
via, threw his enemies behind him, it was thought he would 
proceed directly to Vienna. But, diough surely not destitute 
of ambition, or of the power of forming great designs, he chose 
to pursue a more moderate line of conduct. He saw the danger 
of leaving an Austrian garrison in Olmutz, supported by an 
army in his rear ; and therefore resolved to attempt the speedy 
conquest of that strong town. The trenches were accordingly 
opened before it, and with the most sanguine hopes of success, 
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In the mean time Daun, having quitted his camp at Leutomp 
sel in Bohemia, entered Moravia by the way of Billa. 

Too cautious, and perhaps too weak, to attempt the relief c 
Olmutz, by hazarding a battle, the Austrian general took pa 
in the neighbouring mountains, between Gewitz and Littao: 
where he could be copiously supplied with provisions fircii 
Bohemia, and whence he could retard the operations of the b^ 
siegers, by keeping them in continual alarm, at the same timf 
that he could throw succours into fhe place, and obstruct tht 
Prussian convoys from Silesia. In the last, his chief object, fe 
was particularly successful ; for he intercepted a convoy of foir 
hundred wagons near the defiles of Domstadt, and obligtd 
general Ziethen, who escorted it, to retire to Troppau. As 
this loss could not be easily or quickly repaired*— and as ib 
Russians, already on the frontiers of Silesia, and laying every 
thing waste, in their progress, with fire and sword, were pr^ 
paring to enter that fine country, yet bleeding from the ravages 
of war— the king saw the necessity of relinquishing his enter- 
prise. But this gallant prince, who, although he sometimes 
forgot himself in prosperity, by being too elate, never sunk 
under the pressure of adversity, acquired as much honour k 
conducting his retreat, as Daun did in making it necessary. 
Instead of falling back upon Silesia, his most natural and ob- 
vious march, but which must have drawn the Austrians into 
his territories, he determined to take his route through the do- 
minions of the enemy. And as Daun, more effectually to 
succour Olmutz, had been obliged to uncover the frontiers of 
Bohemia, his Prussian majesty found no difficulty in accom- 
plishing his purpose. Having concealed, under an incessant 
J . . fire, his intention of raising the siege, he lifted his camp 
^ ^ * at midnight; and proceeded with so little molestation, 
that he arrived at Konigingratz, one of the most important 
posts in Bohemia, with all his heavy bai;gage, all his heavy ar- 
tillery, his military stores entire, and even all his sick and 
wounded. Here he allowed his army some repose, and laid 
the neighbouring country under contribution. But that repose 
w^s of short duration. Understanding that the Russians, in- 
stead of invading Silesia, had entered the New Marche of 
Btandenburg, and invested Custrin, a fortified town within 
fifty miles of Berlin, he instantly marched to its relief; and 
notwithstanding the vigilance of the Austrin generals, and the 
activity of their light troops, he formed a junction with lieu- 
tenant-general Dohnay near Frankfort on die Oder, with very 
small loss. 

No sooner did the Russian generals, Brown and Fermor, re- 
ceive intelligence of the king's approach, than^they abandoned 
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le siege of Custrin, and took post near Zwicker and Zorn- 
lorffi Though greatly out-numbered by the cruel invaders^ 
'"rederic resolved to give them battle; concluding that his 
roops were stimulated by every motive which could impel men 
[> vigorous exertions. Revenge for barbarous wrongs, a desire 
3r saving their country, on the brink of ruin, from future ra- 
ages, and of acquiring honour under the eye of a sovereign 
nd a commander, who had often led them to glory and to 
conquest, he presumed must actuate their hearts. They did 
lot disappoint his hopes. 

Having passed the Mitzel, about nine o'clock in the morning, 
lie attempted to turn tlie enemy's left wing ; but the Russian 
generals, penetrating his purpose, defeated it by excel- . ^ - 
lent dispositions. As the ground did not admit an ex- ^^* 
tended line, they threw their army into the form of a square, 
defended on every side by cannon and chevaux-de-frise. And 
in this position they waited the attack of the Prussians, who 
began the batde with a powerful fire of artillery, which lasted 
near two hours. Then the king's infantry advanced to the 
charge, and completed thehavock made by the artillery. Whole 
regiments of Russians were destroyed by bullets or bayonets, 
but not a man offered to qiiit his rank ; and fresh regiments 
still pressing forward, the Prussian infantry, which had given 
and received so many terrible shocks with immoveable firm- 
ness, yielded to the collected impulse. 

In that moment of danger and dismay, when all seemed lost^ 
the intrepid Frederic by a rapid and masterly movement, 
brought all the cavalry of his right wing to support his centre. 
Pressing upon the Russian foot, uncovered by their already 
broken horse, his cavalry pushed them back with great slaugh- 
ter, and allowed the brave battalions leisure to re-collect them- 
selves. Returning to the charge, inflamed with rage and re- 
sentment at their disgrace, the infantry now decided the contest. 
The Russians were every where thrown into confusion. They 
no longer distinguished friends from foes : they fired u]x>n each 
other in their ungovernable fury, and even plundered their own 
baggage. It was now no longer a buttle, but a horrid carnage ; 
yet the Russians, though thus distracted and broken (incredible 
as it may seem,) did not offer to quit the field. They kept their 
ground till seven in the evening, when they made a new strug- 
gle for victory, and darkness only put a stop to the effusion of 
blood. Eight thousand of their number were left dead on ihe 
spot, and five thousand were severely wounded. The loss of 
the Prussians did not exceed two thousand men*. 

4 letter* from the kiog of Prosiia, &o. in Lond. Gazette, Sept. 8, 1758.— Other Publi- 
oatiootoftheTimci. ^ i 
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The Russi9tis, in consequence of this severe chaBtisement^ re- 
treated before the victors as far as Landsperg on the fix>ntiers 
of Poland ; and the king, happy in having freed bis doinkiioQs 
firom such a dreadful scourge, hastened to the relief of Henry, 
who was nearly encompassed with enemies ; but the strong po- 
sition at Dipposewalde, which the prince had chosen in cffoer to 
cover Dresden, and the timely arrival of his royal brother, ex- 
tricated him from all his difficulties* His adversaries could not 
even prevent the king from joining him ; and, on this junctioo, 
Daun fell back as far as Zittau, while die army of the empire 
took refuge in the strong post of Pima, which the Saxons had 
occupied at the beginning of the war. 

But the Austrian commander, though induced by his extreme 
caution to avoid an immediate engagement, did not for a mo- 
ment lose sight of his antagonist. Advantageously posted at 
Stolpen, he preserved a communication with the forces of &e 
empire, and watched the motions of his Prussian majesty widi 
as keen an attention as ever Fabius, to whcmi he had t^eea com- 
pared, did those of the great Carthagenian general. 

The king, after various nK)vements, calculated to protect 
Brandenburg from the incursions of the Austrians, and cut off 
their intercourse with Bohemia, took post in the neighbotulicx>d 
of Hochkirchen, with his left at Bautzen ) enaUing himself to 
command both Mi^nia and Lusatia, and at the same time main- 
tain a communication with the army of Prince Henry. Daun, 
who had observed these motions with concern^ advanced from 
Stolpen, and adopted the resolution of attacking the Prussran 
camp by surprise, as the only means of preservmg his footii^ 
in SaKonyf or finding his way out of it with safety. 

Having communicated this design to the prince of Deux- 
I'onts, who still commanded the army of the empire, the Aus- 
trian general put his troops in motion about midnight, and ar- 
r\ f I' rived at the place of his destination, undiscovered, by 

^ ^' five o'clock in the morning. The Prussian ri^t wing 
was surprised and routed ; and mareschal Kcidi and prince 
Francis of Brunswick were killed, in bravely attempting to turn 
^e tide of battle. Their efforts, however, were not wholly 
without effect. The prince was early slain ; but Keith, at the 
head of the infantry, obstinately maintained the combat i^;ainst 
the whole weight of the Austrian army. Though wounded^ he 
refused to quit the field. He still continued to animate the com- 
panions of his perils ; and he had repelled the Austrians by his 
persevering valour, and was pursuing them^ when be received 
the deadly bullet in his l)reast^. 

'5 Llojd, Tol. i.— Maresehul Keith was brother to the ttteinted eiil-marthal oTaeodaad; 
iuMl bcQD CD^gcd with him in ihe rebellion of 1715, and was oUigcd so that acooant cc 
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The king, who never slood more in need of all his firmness, 
activity, and presence of mind, now assumed in person the com- 
mand of his gallant infantry* But finding it impracdcable to 
recover the village of Hochkirchen, which had been lost in the 
first surprise, he ordered his right wing to fall back as far as 
AVeissenberg, the left still remaining at Bautzen. This position 
*was nearly as good as the former. But, beside the loss of re- 
putation inseparable from a defeat, he had lost two able gene- 
rals, six thousand brave men, and the greater part of his camp- 
equipage. Yet the Austrians had no reason for extraordinary 
exultation. They had lost nearly an equal number of men, 
without accomplishing thek purpoise. The vanquished enemy 
was still formidable. 

Of this the victors soon had some distinguished proofs. So 
litde was Frederic discouraged by this defeat, diat he offered 
batde to Daun immediately after it. And as this commander 
not only declined the challenge, but kept cautiously within his 
fiortified camp(in hopes of amusing his heroic antagonist, whom 
he durst not openly meet in the field, till some blow could be 
given in another quarter, or some new advantage stolen in an 
unguarded hour), the protector of his people, and the avenger 
of dieir wrongs, took a bolder method of showing his superior 
generalship, and of recovering that trophy which nad been torn 
from his brow, not by the sword of valour, but by the wily hand 
of stratagem. Darting, like the lightening of heaven, to a dis- 
tant scene of action, he struck his enemies with terror, and 
mankind with admiration. 

The Austrian generals (Harsche and de Ville) havingalready 
formed the siege of Neiss and the blockade of Cosel, he saw the 
necessity of marching to the relief of Silesia, be the fate of 
Saxony what it might. Committing this important conquest 
to the care of his brother, he quitted his camp at Dobreschutz ; 
and by the celerity of his motions soon arrived, without any 
obstruction from A\t enemy, in the plain of Gorlitz. 

In conseouence of this rapid march, all the advantages of 
Daunts stuaied position, and the promised fruits of his boasted 
victory at Hochkirchen, were lost in a moment. An open pas- 
sage into Silesia now lay before the Prussian monarch. And 
he pursued his route without interruption, or any considerable 

tVandoii liit ooontrr. He raised himielf to the ran1( of a lieutenant-geiieral in the RuMian 
•ervioe in 1734, and highly distinguished himself agaiast the Turks in 1737, especially at the 
taking of Oocakow, where he was wounded. In I74t and 1742 he oomraHoded against the 
Swrdef, aad gained the hattle of Wilmanstrand. In 1747 he qaiued the Russian service for 
that 01 Prussia. In 1749 he waa made a kniRht of the Black Ea^U and governor of Berlin, 
with a penaiott of twelTe tboasand dullara, beaide his pay. In the present war he gave proofs 
of his heiog a great commander. He waa a middle-siBed mao, with a very martial counie* 
Qiace, but of a hamaqe and J^eneroleot temper. Id. ibid . 
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loss ; though general Laudohn hung upon his rear with twenty- 
four thousand men, and another army was sent to attack him m 
^ front. In spite of the efforts of these armies, the in- 

^^' trepid Frederic baffled the aims of his adversaries. 
The seige of Neiss was raised on his approach, as was also the 
blockade of CoseP. 

Having thus driven the Austrians out of Silesia, without be- 
ing under the necessity of hazarding a battle, the king returned 
by the same route, and with the same expedition, to the relief 
of Saxony, now in a manner covered with the forces of his ene- 
mies. The army of the empire had obliged prince Henry to 
abandon his post at Seidlitz, and had cut off his communication 
with Leipsic, at the same time that Daun attempted to obstruct 
his intercourse with Dresden. He found means, however, to 
throw himself into the latter, and afterward to retire to the 
other side of the Elbe. Meanwhile the enemy laid siege to 
those two cities, and also invested Torgau. But the reduction 
of Dresden, before which Daun appeared with sixty thousand 
men, and which was defended only by a fifth part of that num- 
ber, was the grand object of the foe. Count Schmettau, the 
Prussian governor, was therefore under the necessity of setting 
fire to the suburbs, in order to preserve the city for his master ; 
and two hundred and sixty-six houses were consumed, but very 
few persons lost their lives^ 

This conflagration has been represented by the emissaries of 
the court of Vienna, and by certain declamatory writers, as a 
terrible outrage on humanity. But as it appears that the inha- 
bitants had timely notice of the governor's intention, he seems 
to have acted in perfect conformity with the laws of war, even 
as explained by the benevolent spirit of Montesquieu. For 
those laws require, that, in military operations, the least public 
injury, consistent with the acquisition or preservation of domi- 
nion, be done to the body of die people'. 

By the destruction of the suburbs of Dresden, the cause of so 
much clamour and obloquy, the city was rendered more secure. 
It could not now be taken but by a re|;ular siege; that must re- 
quire time ; and the king was hastening to its relief. These 
considerations induced Daun to relinquish his enterprise : and 
^ ^ Frederic, a few days after, entered Dresden in tri- 

^^' ' umph. The siege of Leipsic was raised ; that of Tor- 
gau had before been given up; and the imperialists retired into 



6 Pablicationt of the Times. 

7 Certificates of the Mugistrates of Dresden, No. 11. HI. in the Appendix to the Ann. 
Reg. 1758. 

8 L'Esprit des Loix, liv. x. 
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Bohemia for the winter. The Russians, who, in their retreat, 
had invested Colberg, were obliged to abandon the undertak- 
ing witlk disgrace; and the Swedes^ who had also entered Prus- 
sian Pomerania were not more fortunate in their operations 
than their barbarous allies. The king of Prussia, triumphant 
over all his enemies, appeared greater than ever. The exploits 
of every other commander were obscured by the splendour of 
his victories and retreats, and the lustre of his valour and con- 
duct. 

While those memorable achievements occurred on the grand 
theatre of the war, the British arms had recovered their lustre 
both by land and sea. The vigorous and enterprising spirit of 
the prime minister seemed to communicate itself to all ranks 
and classes of men, but more especially to the officers of the 
army and navy. Patriotic zeal took place of sluggish indiffer- 
ence, prompt decision of wavering hesitation, and fearless exer- 
tion of timid caution. The nerve of action was new strung. 
Every bosom seemed to pant for fame, and for an opportunity 
of retrieving the national honour. 

That bold spirit of enterprise, which caught fresh fire from 
the victories of Frederic, and the successes of the army under 
prince Ferdinand, was also inflamed by some fortunate events 
at sea. As admiral Osbom was cruising off the coast of Spain 
between Cape de Gatt and Carthagena, he fell m with a French 
squadron, commanded by the marquis du Quesne. Two ships 
of the line were taken after an obstinate resistance ; and another 
was driven ashore near the casde of Aiglos, where she found 
shelter under the Spanish neutrality**. 

This was a sharp blow. The French not only lost two ca- 
pital ships, but saw them added to the British navy. Nor was 
that their only misfortune by sea. Sir Edward Hawke, in the 
beginning of April, dispersed and drove on shore, near the isle 
of Aix, a fleet consisting of five ships of the line, six frigates, 
and forty transports, having on board three thousand soldiers, 
with a large quantity of provisions and stores, intended for the 
French settlements in North America. Two other convoys 
were dispersed, and several vessels taken ; and, in May, a 
French ship of the lioe was captured after a smart engagement. 
Roused to enthusiasm by this success, the people of England 
who had so lately trembled under the apprehension of a French 
invasion, now talked of nothing but carrying hostilities into the 
heart of France. And the popular minister instead of regulat- 
ing that enthusiasm, by confining it to its proper element, or 
directing its energy against important objects, alk)wed it to take 

9 lietterfrom admiral Osborn, in the London Gazette. ^ , 
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its own w3d sweep, and spend the strongest impulse of ks 
force b air. 

A new expedition to the coast of France was pianned, not- 
withstanding the miscarriage of the former, and the di&grace k 
had broup;ht upon the British arms ; such a descent btinf^ repre- 
sented by the g;reat commoner as the most effectual means cf 
serving bis majesty's German allies, by drawing the attention 
of the enemy to their own internal defence, and consequently of 
weakening their efforts upon the Rhine. Two squadrons were 
accordingly equipped ; the greater, consisting of eleven ships 
of the line, commanded by the admirals Anson and Hawke, and 
the smaller, of four sail of the Tme, seven frigates, and six sloops, 
beside fire-ships, bomb- ketches, and transports, under the di- 
rection of commodore Howe. The forces consisted of sixteen 
regiments of foot, nine troops of light horse, and six thousand 
marines, under the command of die duke of Marlborough^ so- 
sisted by lord George Sackville* 

This great armament sailed from the isle of W^t, (wheit 
the troops bad been for some time encamped) in the banning 
of June, leavingevery heart elate with sanguine hopes of its suc- 
cess. Nor did these hopes seem ill*fotmded. The admirals An- 
son and Hawke, with the fleet under their command, proceeded 
to the Bay of Biscay, in order to spread more widely ttie abrm, 
and watch the motions of the French squadron in Brest hsvboui; 
while commodore Howe with the transports, and the squadfoa 
appointed for their protection, steered directly to St Ms^, a 
port of Bretagne, against which the armament seemed to have 
Dcen destineo, if it had any particular object As the place ap- 
peared too strong to admit of any attempt on the side next the 
sea, the troops were disembarked in the bay of Cancalle, with a 
view of attacking it on the land side. But it was foimd, whea 
reconndtred, to be equally inaccessible on that side, except by 
regubr approaches, for which the invaders were not prepared. 
They therefore contented themselves with destroying the ship- 
ping and naval stores at St Servan, a kind of suburb of St 
Main, and returned to Spithead without any farttier attempt^. 

The success of this expedition by no means answered die 
ardour of public expectation. But that ardour was again excited 
by the most vigorous preparations for a new armament, which 
sailed from St. Helens on the first of August, the land-ibrces 
being commanded by lieutenant-general B]igh,and the fleet ^hI 
transports under the conduct of Howe. The troops were disem- 
barked in the neighbourhood of Cherbourg, which, being an open 
town on the land-side, was entered without opposition. Some 
forts and other works were demolished; a petty contribution was 

10 London Gtzetfe, June 17, 1758. See alio the letter from, ah oAeer oa bend the 
Enex, commodore Ilove's ship. DigitizecTbyV ^ 
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levied upon the inhabitants ; and twenty-one pieces of cannon 
were carried ofiF in triumph, and pompously exhibited to the 
view of the English populace, as the spoils of France. After 
they had been shown in Hyde Park to gaping; multitudes, they 
were drawn through the principal streets of I^ondon with great 
military parade, and formally lodged in the Tower. 

But the British ministry had soon reason to repent of this 
empty ovation, which flattered the prejudices of the vulgar, and 
gratified for a moment the national passion for glory and con- 
quest. While the people of England were exulting over the 
temporary conquest of a place less considerable than many of 
their own fishing towns, the victorious battalions were exposed 
to the most imminent peril. 

Having re-embarked the troops at Cherbourg without mo- 
lestatbn, the commander in chief (for reasons best known to 
himself) made his second landing to the westward of St Malo, 
against which he seemed determined to hazard an attempt ; 
thou^ the town was now in a better state of defence than when 
an attack had been judged impracticable by the duke of Marl- 
borough, and tfie assailants were less numerous. — General 
Bligh, accordingly, soon discovered his mistake. The design 
upon St Malo was laid aside; but it was resolved to penetrate 
into the country, and do something for the honour of the Bri- 
tish arms, before the troops re-entered the transports. 

In conformity with this resolution, the fleet anchored in the 
bay of St Cas ; while the land-forces proceeded, by Guildo, to 
the village of Matignon, where they dispersed a small body of 
French troops, and encamped within three miles of the trans- 
ports, to prevent their retreat from being cut offl Here the Bri- 
tish commanders were informed, that the duked^Aiguillon, go- 
vernor of Bretagne, had advanced within six miles of their camp, 
at the head of twelve battalions and six squadrons of regular 
troops, and two regiments of militia. An immediate retreat was 
judged necessary: but the measures for carrying it into execu- 
tion were slow and injudicious. Instead of decamping in the 
night without noise, by which they might probably have reached 
the shore before the French had the least intelligence of their 
motion the drums were beaten at two o'clock in the morning, as 
if with intention to give notice to the enemy, who instantly re- 
peated the same signal ; and, although the march was begun 
soon after, so many were the obstructions, that the troops did 
not reach the bay of St. Cas before nine oclock. Notwithstand- 
ing this delay, the embarkation might have been effected with- 
out loss, if it had been properly conducted. But in this, as ia 
other r^pects, the greatest blunders were committed. 

The English commanders, filled with delusive confidg^ftj^ 
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seemed to have flattered themselves that no Frenchman durst 
look an Englishman in the face. Hence, from the moment they 
had intelligence of the approach of the enemy, they appear to 
have been under the influence of fear or infatuation; like all men 
who have overrated their own courage, or undervalued that of 
an antagonist. All the troops, however, were embarked before 
the French began to press closely upon them, except the ^ena- 
Se t 11 d^^^'s»andOnehalf of the first regiment of foot-guards, 
P * ' who had the honour of remaining longest on h<>stilc 
ground. Ttiis gallant body, consisting of fifteen hundred men, 
attempted to form and face the greatly superior enemy. But 
their resolution failed them : they fell into confusion : they fled : 
and rushed into the sea, or were slaughtered on the beach. Of 
those who took refuge in the waves, a considerable number were 
saved by the boats of the fleet, and about four hundred of the fu- 
gitives were made prisoners. Among the killed and drowned 
were general Drury and several men of fortune, who had acted 
as volunteers : and with them perished about six hundred of 
the best soldiers in Christendom. 

Such was the unfortunate issue of our ill-concerted expeditions 
to the coast of France, which involved the nation in an enormous 
expense, without being attended with any adequate advantage". 
They contributed, however, for a time, to rouse the ^rit of the 
people, and to encourage the passion for enterprise ; but as nei- 
ther their success nor their objects corresponded with the hopes 
which such vast preparations raised, they had finally a contrary 
effect. The people, though subject to delusion, are not utterly 
blind. They saw the disproportion between means and ends, 
between great armaments and petty aims. And the disaster at 
St. Cas, which was the more keenly felt as it was fdtogetber un- 
expected, and immediately followed the rejoicinesfor the taking 
of Cherbourg, dissipated the romantic ideas of pursuing con- 
quest in France, or annihilating the French navy by destroying 
the principal sea-ports, while it exalted beyond measure the 
spirit of that volatile nation, which had b(^w depressed and 
mortified by the insulting descents made upon its coasts with 
impunity. The Gallic boasters now minified into a mighty 
victory their accidental good fortune in cutting off the rear- 
guard of a misguided party of desultory invaders. 

But whatever consolation France might derive from the check 
which had been given to the ravagers of her coasts, the solid ad- 
vantages acquired by the English in other quarters of the globe, 
afforded them abundant case of triumph^ exclusive of such fugi- 
tive conquests. In North Anoerica, whence we had hitherto re- 

ft « ym\d vebave burnefl the enemy't docks, storei, Ate. at Brett imd BoolieArt,**si78 

jrcncral Lloyd, " it would haxv been a «enrioe of great importance, i»nd worth trymgi bur do 
other object was by any pieans equal to the risk or the expense. Hist, cf the War io Ger- 
many, vol. ii. 
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ceived only accounts of delay, disaster and disgrace^ our afFairs 
had taken a new and highly favourable turn. 

As the earl of Loudon had returned to England on account 
of some dissatisfaction in regard to the conduct of the war, the 
chief command in America devolved upon general Abercrom- 
bie: but, the plan of operations being extensive, the forces were 
divided into three bodies, under as many commanders. About 
twelve thousand men, under major-general Amherst, were des- 
tined.for the sfege of Louisbourgf near sixteen thousand, under 
Abercrombie in person, were reserved for the reduction of Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Point; and eight thousand, commanded 
by brigadier Forbes, were ordered to attack Fort du Quesne. 

The reduction of Cape Breton being an object of prime con- 
cern, it was undertaken with all possible despatch. The army 
under Amherst emlnirked at Halifax in May; and the fleet and 
transports, consisting of one hundred and fifty-seven sail, under 
the direction of admiral Boscawen, soon arrived before Louis- 
bourg. The garrison of the place consisted of above three thou- 
sand men ; and the harbour was secured by five ships of the 
line, one fifty-gun ship and five frigates, three of which were 
sunk across the mouth of the bason. It was therefore necessa- 
ry to disembark the troops at some distance firom the town. 
The place chosen for that purpose was the creek of Cormoran; 
and as soon as the landing, which was attended with some dif- 
ficulty but little loss, was accomplished, the town was regu- 
larly invested. 

The first thing attempted by the besiegers was to secure a 
post called the lAght-kouse Battery. That service was perform- 
ed by brigadier Wolfe, with all the vigour and celerity for which 
he was so much distinguished. On this elevated point were 
erected several batteries, which played upon the ships and the 
fortifications on the opposite side of the harbour. The place 
was defended with spirit, and the French ships long continued 
to fire upon the besiegers, and to obstruct their operations. At 
length on the 21st of July, one of the great ships blew up, and 
the flames being communicated to tVo others, they also shared 
the same fate. 

As the enemy, notwithstanding this misfortune, still refused 
to surrender, the English admiral (who during the whole siege 
had done every thing possible to second the efforts of the land- 
forces) sent into the harbour a detachment of six hundred sea- 
men in boats, beaded by the captains Laforey and Balfour. 
They boorded the two remaining ships of the line, destroyed 
one of them, and towed off the other in triumph. The blow was 
decisive. The governor fearing a general assault, as several 
practicable breaches were made in the works, surrendered him- 
self and his garrison prisoners of war, seven weeks after the dis- 
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embarkation of the invaders; and the whole island submitted to 
his Britannic majesty. With Cape Breton fell also the island 
of St. John, and the inferior stations which the French had 
establibhed for carrying on the cod-fishery in the Gulf of St 
Laurence. 

The reduction of Louisbourg was severely feh by France, 
especially as it had been attended with the loss of so conside- 
rable a naval force; and it occasioned the greatest rejoicings in 
England. But all our enterprises in America were not equaUj 
fortunate. 

General Abercrombie had embarked upon Lake George, Iq 
July; and, after a prosperous navigation, he landed his troops 
without opposition, and advanced in three columns toward Ti- 
conderoga. As the country through which his march lay was 
rough and woody, and his guides were very|unskilful,the troops 
were bewildered, and the columns broken. While they wereki 
this disorder, they fell in with a French detachment, which had 
fled on their approach, being bewildered in like manner. A 
skirmish ensued, in which the English routed the enemy ; but 
this advantage was unfortunately purchased with die death of 
lord Howe, a young nobleman of the most promising military 
talents, who had acquired the esteem and affection of the troops 
by his generosity, affability, and engaging manners, as well as 
by his distinguished valour. 

Ticonderoga was better fortified than Abercrombie expected 
to fine it. Besides being strong by its natural situation, it was 
defended by near five thousand men, who were stationed under 
the cannon of the place, behind an abattis (or breastwork formed 
of the trunks of trees, piled one upon another), and were&rther 
secured by whole trees, with their branches outward, some of 
which were cut apd sharpened, so as to answer the purpose d 
chevaux-de-frise. Notwithstanding this strong position, the ge- 
neral rashly resolved to attack the enemy, without waiting fa 
the arrival of the artillery. The troops advanced to the asau K 
with the ^eatest alacrity; but all their efforts proved ineffectual 
In vain did they attempt to cut their way through every ob- 
stacle. They could make no impression upon the enemy s 
works. The general, therefore, found it necessary to order a 
retreat, as the only means of saving the remains of his armyi 
after it had been exposed for four hours to the covered fire » 
the French musquetr)'. About two thousand men, among 
whom were many officers, were killed or wounded. 

To repair the disgrace of this bloody repulse, Abercromw^ 
detached colonel Bradstreet with three thousand men against 
Fort Frontenac. The colonel, who, with great prudence ana 
valour, surmounted every difficulty, brought his little army to 
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Oswego, where he embarked on Lake Ontario^ and arrived at 
the object of his enterprise by the 25th of August. The post 
u as ill fortified and feebly garrisoned. It surrendered at dis- 
cretion, on the appearance of the English commander, who 
found there a very considerable quantity of provisions and mer- 
chandibe, sixty pieces of cannon, and nine armed sloops. 

The success of colonel Bradstreet, in all probability, facilitat- 
ed the expedition under Forbes. This officer attempted to pass 
through a \ast tract of conntry very little known, abounding 
with woods, mountains, and morasses. He made his way by 
surprising exertions of vigour and perseverance^ though he was 
continually harassed by parties of Indians; and, having advanc- 
ed with the main body of his army as far as Ray's Town, distant 
about eighty miles from Fort du Quesne, he detached major 
Grant, at the head of eight hundred men, to reconnoitre the 
place. Unfortunately the major's approach was discovered by 
the enemy, who sent a more numerous body against him. A 
desperate combat ensued, which was gallantly maintained by 
the JBritistvdetachment for more than three hours; but, being at 
length overpowered, it was obliged to give way. Atx)ut three 
hundred men were killed or made prisoners; and among the 
latter was major Grant. This severe check did not prevent 
brigadier Forbes from advancing, though he was ignorant of 
the enemy's numbers. Beardless of (hnger, he only longed 
for an oppotunity of retaliation. The French however, dread- 
ing the prospect of a siege, deprived him of the pleasure of re- 
venge, by abandoning the disputed post, on the twenty-fourth of 
November. They retired down the Ohio, to their setdements 
on the Missisippi. The British standard was erected on Fort 
du Quesne, which had been the primary cause of so general and 
so destructive a war; and the name of Fort Pitt was given to it, 
in honour of the minister under whose auspices the expedition 
had been undertaken. 

Nor were the British conquests confined to North America. 
Two ships of the line, with some frigates and a body of marines, 
had been despatched, early in the season, to reduce the French 
settlements on the coast of Africa. They accordingly entered 
the river Senegal; and in spite of the obstructions of a danger- 
ous bar, which the ships of the line could not pass, they obliged 
Fort Louis, which commands the navigation of the Senegal, to 
rurrender; and with it, all the French settlements on that river. 

But this squadron being found insufficient to reduce the island 
of Goree, which lies at the distance of thirty leagues, on the 
^ame coast, commodore Keppel, brother to the earl of Albemarle, 
was afterwards sent upon that service, with four ships of the 
line, several frigates, and about seven hundred soldiers.^ The 
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great ships hid thetr bfoudiides to the principal batteries, and 
maintained so strong a fire, that the place surrendered at dis- 
cretion, before the troops were landed. M. St. Jean, tfie 
French governor, behaved with true courage, but was ill sup- 
ported by his garrison. 

The British arms were less successful during this cannpaign 
in the East Indies. Though admiral Pococke, who had suc- 
ceeded, in conseouence of tne death of admiral Watson, to the 
conimand of the English squadron on the coast of Coromandel, 
had worsted, in two fierce engagements, the French squadron 
under M. d*Ach*, he was not able to prevent the loss of Cu- 
dalore and Fort St. David. Those places were reduced by the 
count de Lally; who having been appointed governor-general 
of the French possessions in India; had carried out wHh him a 
great force to Poixlicherry. He was gallantly assisted in his 
operations by the count d^Estaing, and flattered himself with 
the hopes of subduing all the English settlements on the coast 
of Corromandel. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the state of the war in all parts 
of the world, at the close of the year 1758. Many checks had 
been given, many victories obtained, and many conquests made; 
but these were not all on one side. The success was divided. 
AH parties had cause of hope, or room for consolation ; and, 
in consequence of this situation of affairs, all parties prepared 
for opening the ensuing campaign with equal vigour, dKmgh die 
State of their finances was very different. The resources of 
England being still great, she generously continued her amiual 
subsidy to the king of Prussia. Those of Austria were nearly 
exhausted, and France was on the eve of a national bankrupt- 
cy ; yet were the efforts of both undiminished. The empress 
of Russia, having lost only men, readily supplied by her very 
extensive dominions, adhered to her military system, which she 
considered as necessary to the training of her armies : and 
Sweden made no advances toward peace. The greatest exer- 
tions were displayed in every quarter of the globe. 

Germany however continued as hitherto, to be the chief thea- 
tre of military operations, though conquest or bold enterprise 
seemed to find elsewhere a wider range. Repeated trials of 
strength had here made all parties more cautious ; because all 
had become sensible, that the war could only be brought to a 
successful issue by patience and perseverance, notbyahy single 
blow. The greatest blows had been already struck, yet peace 
seemed as distant as ever ; though in striking some of those 
blows, ruin itself had been hazarded by the iUustrbus Frede- 
ric, Less dependence was henceforth placed in fortune, and 
more in force and skill. Experience had moderated the ardour 
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of coui9^e, and rectified the mbtaken conceptions of military 
superiorit}\ Firmness and recollection took place of presump- 
tion and rashness ; and mutual esteem and apprehensions of 
danger, of self-confidence and mutual contempt. 

The fire of the king's genius alone seemed unabated. We 
have seen in what manner he obliged the Austrians and the ar- 
my of the empire to evacuate Saxony, at the close of the last 
campaign, while his generalscompelled the Russiansand Swedes 
to retire toward their own frontiers. He began the present with 
alacrity and vigour; and he had formed a great system of qpe- 
rations, in concert with prince Ferdinand of Bruns- , «|j* 

wick. One of his generals, in February, destroyed ^' ^' *'^* 
the Russian magazines in Poland; another recovered Anclam, 
Demin, and other towns of Pomerania. He himself, by his 
threatening motions, drew the Austrian army to the frontiers <^ 
Silesia. His brother, who had wintered in Saxony » seized the 
opportunity of subjecting Bohemia to contribution : and after- 
ward, entering Franconia^ pushed the Imperial army as far 
back as Nuremberg. 

To this degree were the Prussian arms sucoesafuK But some 
unforeseen events, partly depending upon the king, pardy upon 
others^ disconcerted his future plans. The Russians advanc- 
ed toward Silesia, notwithstanding the destruction of th^ir ms^- 
zines. And prince Ferdinands although early reinfor/oed with 
a choice body of British troops, found himself uqable to prevent 
the army oi the ^mpir^ from receiving succours from that of 
France; a circum^ftance on which the success of the cafopaign 
greatly Upended, and on which liis Prussian noajesty had pre- 
sumed, though certainly without due consideration^ 

The French, by a flagrant violation of the liberties of the 
empire, accompanied with an act of perfidy, had made them- 
selves masters of Frankfort upon the Maine, a neutral and free 
city^ in the beginning of January. This was an important ac-» 
quisition, as it secured to theip the course of the Maine and the 
Upper Rhine, by which they could easily receive every kind of 
supply. It was therefore determined that they should be dis- 
lodged, if possible, as soon as the js^ason would permit the 
allied army to take the field. 

With this view, prince Ferdinand assembled histroop« in the 
vicinity of Fulda, and marched against the enemy at the head of 
thirty thousand men; having left the rest of his forces to guard 
the electorate of Hanover, and protect the bishopric of Munster. 
He found the French army, under the duke de Broglio, strongly 
posted near Bergen, between Frankfort and Hanau ; a _ti f » 
yet he resolved to attack them. He accordingly ad- " ^ 
vanced to the charge ; but, after three attempts to gain^possesr 
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sion of the village, he i^as obliged to retire with the loss of fif- 
teen hundred men. He preserved, however, so good a coun- 
tenance, that the. enemy did not venture to pursue him. 

The allies perhaps lost no honour by this action. But they 
failed in their object ; and that failure, beside thwarting the 
designs of the king of Prussia, reduced them to ^cat distress 
for want of provisions. Meanwhile the French enjoyed plenty 
J o of every thing. And their armies on the Upper and 
June J* Lower Rhine, having formed a junction near Marpurg, 
proceeded northward, under the mareschal de Contades, who 
fixed his head quarters at Corbach, whence he detached a body 
of light troops to take possession of Cassel. 

Finding himself inferior to the united forces of the enemy, 

Since Ferdinand judged it prudent to retire as they advanced, 
e left strong garrisons, however, in Lipstadt, Retberg, Mun- 
ster, and Minden, to retard the progress of the French gene- 
rals. But this precaution proved ineffectual. Retbei^ was sur- 
prised by the duke de Broglio. He also took Minden by as- 
sauk ; and Munster was reduced after a short siege. 

It now seemed impossible to prevent the French from making 
themselves a secona time masters of his Britannic majesty's 
German dominions. Considering the conquest of Hanover as 
certain, the court of Versailles was only occupied in contriving 
expedients for securing it; and the regency of that electorate, 
willing to provide against the consequences of such a probable 
event, again sent the archives to Stade. All things seemed 
hastening to the same situation which brought on the humilia- 
ting convention of Closter-seven ; especially as prince Ferdi- 
nand continued to retire, and studbusly kept up his commu- 
nication with the Weser. 

But that accomplished general, though weakened by his loss- 
es, was not disconcerted. He saw his danger, and was prepared 
to meet it Although naturally cautious, he resolved, under the 
pressure of necessity, to pursue a bold line of conduct, instead 
of takin? refuge in despair, or seeking an apology for misfor- 
tune in me gloom of public despondency. As soon as he found 
that nothing but a battle could prevent the French from taking 
up their winter quarters in the electorate, he determined to 
bring matters to that issue. And the means by which he ac- 
complished his design with an inferior army, without exposing 
himself to any disaster, discovered so profound a genius for 
war, as will ever induce good judges to rank him among the 
greatest masters of the military art. 

The main body of the French army had encamped near Min- 
den, to which town its right wing extended. On the left uas a 
steep hill, in the front ofa morass ; and a rivulet covered the 
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rear. As nothing could be more advantageous than this posi- 
tion, which rendered an attack impracticabk, prince Ferdinand 
employed all his skill to draw the enemy from it. With that 
view he quitted his camp on the Weser, and marched toHille; 
leaving, however, general Wangenheim entrenched on the banks 
of the disputed river ; and detaching the hereditary prince of 
Brunswick to make a compass toward the left flank of the 
French, and cut off their communication with Padebom. 

Contades and Broglio, who were not inattentive to these 
movements, fell into the snare that was laid for them. They 
concluded, that the opportunity which they had so long sought, 
of cutting off prince Ferdinand^s intercourse with the Weser, 
was at last found, and with it the consummation of their wishes. 
They saw, as they imagined, the allied army disjoined beyond 
the possibility of immediate union; and therefore nattered them- 
selves with the hope of effecting its ruin, by defeating general 
Wangenheim, and securing the command of the Weser. Full 
of this idea, they left their advantageous post; and, passing the 
morass, advanced into the plain. 

The duke de Broglio, who led the French van, proceeded 
with great confidence, until he reached a neighbouring * i 
eminence; whence he beheld, instead of entrenchments "^* * 
defended by a small body, the whole army of the allies disposed 
in excellent order, and extending from the banks of the Weser 
almost to Minden. A discovery so unexpected embarrassed 
the French general. But he had no alternative left: it was too 
late to recede. He therefore ordered his cavalry to advance, 
and begin the engagement. 

The British infantry, which, with two battalions of Hanove- 
rian guards, composed the centre of the allied army, sustained 
the principal shock of the battle, and broke every body of horse 
and foot that advanced against them: whilst the Hessian caval- 
ry, with some regimentRof Prussian and Hannoverian dragoons, 
posted on the left, baffled all the attempts of the enemy, and 
pushed them to the necessity of seeking safety in flight". 

At this instant, prince Ferdinand sent orders to lord George 
Sackville, who commanded the British and Hanoverian horse, 
which composed the right wing ot the allies, to advance to the 
charge. And if these orders had been cheerfully obeyed, the 
bnttle of Minden would probably have been as memorable and 
decisive as that of Blenheim. The French army would have 
been destroyed, or totally routed and driven out of Germany. 
But whatever was the cause, whether the orders were not suffi- 
ciently precise, were misinterpreted, or imperfectly understood, 

13 liODdoD and Paris Gazettes. — The Frerioh account of this battle, aad of the operatiotn 
Uiat pr«r««ded ii , is the moat perfect. ir\r\n]t> 
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the British cavalry did not arrive in time to have any share ic 
the engagemeni»^ : so that the French, instead of being warinlT 
pursued, were permitted to retire in good order, and to regain 
their former position, after seven thousand of their countrymen 
had been killed, wounded, or captured. They judged it neces- 
sary, however, to quit their camp, and pass the Weserthe same 
night ; and, the next day, the garrison of Minden surrendered 
at discretion. About two thousand men lost their lives, or re- 
ceived severe wounds, on the side of the allies. 

Prince Ferdinand passed an indirect censure upon the British 
commander for his conduct on this occasion ; and a court mar- 
tial confirmed that censure. But, as]the whole weight of minis- 
terial influence is supposed to have been thrown into the scale 
of the German general, impartial observers are still divided in 
their opinion on the subject. It may not, however, be improper 
to observe, for the information of posterity, that the two gene- 
rals were by no means on good terms with each other, before 
the battle. Prince Ferdinand, who understood the mystery^ as 
well as the art of war, and pursued it as a lucrative trade, felt 
himself uneasy under the eye of an observer so keen and pene- 
trating as lord George Sackville, and wished to remove \m 
from the command. This wish perhaps occasioned that confu- 
sion, or contradiction of orders, of which the English general 
complained, and which he assigned as the cause of his inaction. 
But there is also reason to suppose, that the chagrin of the 
British commander rendered his perception on that occasion, 
less clear than usual, and that he even secretly indulged a desire 
of obscuring the glory of a hated rival, without reflecting that 
by such conduct, he was sacrificing his duty to his sovereign, 
and eventually the interests of his country^^. 

14 Evidence podoeed on the tcialof lord Geoi^ Sackville. 

15 Sec prince Ferdinand*! Letter to the king of Great Britain^ and lord Geoi|eS^' 
^-lUe's Vindication of bjs conduct. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

The Fiew of the State of Europe^ and History of the general 
War^ pursued from the defeat of the French at Minden^ to 
the Death of George IL 

THE victory gained by the allies at Minden, though less^ 
complete than it might have been rendered by the ready co- 
operation of the British general, threw the court of Versailles 
into the utmost confusion, and blasted all its hopes of conquest. 
It not only enabled prince Ferdinand effectually to defend the 
electorate of Hanover, but to recover Munster, and force the 
French to evacuate great part of Westphalia. And he had not 
been obliged to weaken his army, in order to support the king 
of Prussia, whose afiairs were much embarrassed, he would 
probably have driven the vain* glorious enemy to the other side 
of the Rhine, before the close of the campaign. 

The embarrassment of Frederic was chiefly occasioned by 
the approach of the Russians, in spite of every effort to obstruct 
their progress. Displeased with the studied caution of count 
Dohna, the king conferred the command of the army destined 
to oppose them, on general Wedel, who immediately gave bat- 
tle, conformably to his orders. He attacked them with j„i„oq 
great spirit, but without effect, at Kay, near Zulli- ^ ' 
chau, in Silesia. The Prussians were repulsed with the loss of 
many lives, after an obstinate engagement ; and the Russians 
took possession of Frankfort on the Oder. 

No sooner was the warlike monarch informed of this disas- 
ter, than he resolved to oppose the Russians in person : and be- 
gan his march with ten tfiousand veterans to join the shattered 
army under Wedel: leaving his brother to observe the motions 
of the Austaians on the frontiers of Lusatia. Meanwhile Daun, 
apprised of the king's intention, detached Laudohn, with twelve 
thousand horse, to give vigour and stability to the Russian ar- 
my, which was deficient in cavalry. 

llie reinforcement arrived nearly at the same time that his 
Prussian majesty joined Wedel. And Laudohn and count Sol- 
tikoff, the Russian general, took post at the village of Cuners- 
dorff, opposite Frankfort. The combined army consisted of 
eighty thousand combatants: their position was naturally strong; 
and they farther secured their camp by entrenchments, planted 
with a numerous train of artillery. The king's forces, after 
every augmentation that he could procure, fell below fifty thou- t 
sand men ; yet did his pressing circumstances, and his ovin^^ 
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sanguine spirit, inflamed by hostile passion^ induce him to 
hazard an attack. 

With such vigour did his army engage, that the Russian en- 
M. ,rt trenchments were forced with great slaughter. Seve- 
ns* • rai redoubts, which covered Cunersdorff, were also 
mastered, and the Prussians advanced to the village itself. Here 
the battle was renewed, and raged with redoubled fury. At 
length the post was carried; and victory seemed ready to attend 
the arms of Frederic. But the Russians, though thrown into 
some disorder, were not discouraged. They again formed un- 
der cover of the Austrian cavalry, and took possession of an 
eminence, called the Jew6^ Burrying GrounOy where they re- 
solved to defend themselves to the last man. 

Prudence and past experience of the steady val<»ir of the Rus- 
sians, ought to have taught his Prussian majesty to rest satisfied 
with the advantage he had gained : but he was not content to be 
a conqueror by halves. The ardour of his mind determined him 
to follow his blow, in hopes of crowning at once his glory and 
his vengeance, by a complete triumph over a barbarous enemy, 
who had dared to enter within thelineof his ambition; and whose 
cruel ravages had so often drawn him from the pursuit of victo- 
ry, or obstructed the career of conquest. He accordingly led on, 
to a new attack, his brave battalions, yet faint from recent toil, 
beneath the heat of a burning sun, and sore with many a wotmd. 
He led them against the main body of the Russian army, the 
greater fiart of which had not hitherto been engaged, posted on 
higher ground, and strongly defended by artillery. They were 
unequal to the difficult service : they fell back; they were again 
brought to the charge, and repulsed with great slaughter. En- 
raged at this disappointment, the king putnimself at the head of 
his cavalry; but their vigour also was spent In vain did he at- 
tempt to break the ranks of the Russians (who are possessed of 
uncommon bodily strength, and an instinctive or mechanical cou- 
rage, which makes them inaccessible to fear) : the baffled all his 
gallant efforts. Their fire was the mouth of a volcano, and their 
ayonets were a hedge of spears. The Prussians, wasted with 
fatigue, and starded at the number of slain, blamed the perseve- 
rance of their prince, but still maintained- the uneaual combat. 
In those awful moments, when the finest troops in the world 
were wavering, and the greatest of modern commanders could 
with difficulty encourage them to keep their ground, the Aus- 
trian cavalry, yet fresh, broke in upon them with the impetuosity 
of a torrent. The Russian horse followed the animating exam- 
ple, and the foot resumed their activity. The exhausted Prus- 
sians yielded to the irresistible shock : they were seized with a 
panic; they fled. The king rallied them, and three times renew- 
ed the engagement in the front line. He had two horses shot 
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under hSm, and many bullets had passed tlvough his clotbes* 
But all his intrepid exertions were ineffectual ; the battle was 
irretrievably lost, and only the approach of night prevented the 
Prussian army from being utterly cut off. As the struggle ter- 
minated, the slau^ter, on both sides, was awfully great. Near 
thirty thousand men lay dead on thefield, or were harassed with 
wounds; and sixteen thousand of these were Prussians^ 

The issue of this battle astonished all Europe; and occasioned 
the most extravagant exultation among the hostile powers on one 
side« and the greatest depression of mind on the other. When 
the king had seized the village of Cunersdorff, he wrote, in the 
triumph of his heart, a congratulatory billet to his queen^ with* 
out waiting for the final event : ^^ We have driven the Russians 
from their entrenchments. Expect, within two hours, to hear 
of a glorious victory!'^ — And as this note arrived at Berlin 
just as the post was going out, the premature intelligence reach- 
ed the courts of London and Versailles before^ the news of 
the king^s disaster, also first conveyed in another laconic des- 
patch to the queen : << Remove from Berlin widi the royal 
family. Let the archives be carried to Potsdam. The town 
may make conditions with the enemy.'' 

But if his Prussian majesty subjected himself to some degree 
of ridicule as a man, and blame as a commander, by his defeat 
at Cunersdorffy his subsequent conduct effaced all unfavourable 
impressions. And the surprise of mankind, at his unexpected 
reverse of fortune, was soon lost in their admiration of the won- 
derful resources of his genius, and the unconquerable fortitude 
of his spirit. The day after the battle, he repassed the Oder, and 
encamped at Retwin; whence he moved to Furstenwalde, and 
posted himself so advantageously, that the Russians did not dare 
to make any attempt upon Berlin. He even watched their mo- 
tions so assidiously, that the main body of their army, under the 
victorious Soltikoff, instead of entering Brandenburg, marched 
into Lusatia. There he joined mareschal Daun; and the two 
generals held consultations concerning their future operations. 
In the mean time the king, having refreshed and recruited his 
broken and exhausted troops, and supplied the loss of his artil- 
lery (which had all fallen into the hands of the enemy) from the 
arsenal at Berlin, appeared again formidable. While his friends 
as well as his enemies were of opinion, that the Russian and Aus- 
trian armies united had only to determine what part of his domi- 
nions they chose first to subdue as a prelude to the conquest of 
the whole, he obliged both to act on the defensive. And he at 
the same time detached six thousand men, under general Wunch, 
to the relief of Saxony; where the army of the empire had made 

1 Compared RelaHmt of the batOe of Conerador^, published bj avthoritj aUSerlin uid 
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great progress during his absence. Halle, Wittenberg, Leipsic, 
Torgau, and even Dresden itself, had surrendered to the Impe- 
rialists. But the detachment under Wunch retook Leipsic in 
September; and when he had joined Finck, who commanded 
in Saxony, the two generals repulsed the enemy at Cort>itz, and 
recovered every place in that electorate except Dresden. 

Encouraged by these successes, and seeing that he could not, 
on the side of Silesia, second the king's operations, prince Hen- 
ry quitted his camp at Homsdorff in Lusatia, and marched with 
extraordinary celerity into Saxony, where he joined the Prussian 
forces under Finck and Wunch. This rapid marched obliged 
Daun to quit his camp in Lusatia, and separate his army from 
that ci count Soltikoff, in order to protect Dresden. And the 
Prussian monarch, thus freed from the presence of his most 
dangerous enemy, having puthimself between the Russians and 
Great Glogau, compelled diem to relinquxshan enterprise which 
they had formed against that place, and return into Poland. 

Fortune, in a word, seemed yet to be preparing triumphs for 
Frederic, after all his disaster; and if he had placed less confi- 
dence in her flattering promises, which he had repeatedly found 
to be delusive, he niight have closed the campaign with equal 
glory and success. But his enterprising spirit induced him once 
more to trust to the deceiver, and attempt a great line of action, 
while prudence, reason, experience, and even self-preservation, 
dictated a sure one. 

No sooner did he find himself disengaged, in consequence of 
the retreat of the Russians, than he marched into Saxony; and 
there joined his brother near Torgau in November, in spite of 
all the efforts of the Austrian generals. On this junction, the 
troops of the empire ritired. Daun, who had threatened prince 
Henry, fell back upon Dresden. And tlie kkig saw himself at 
the head of a gallant army of sixty thousand men, in high spirits, 
and still redy to execute any bold enterprise, under the eye of 
their sovereign and commander, so lately reduced to the br'mk 
of despair. But as the season x^'as already far in the decline, 
and remarkably severe, his most able generals were of opinion, 
that no important exploit could be attempted with any probaU- 
lity of success, and that his wisest conduct would be to watch 
the motions of the Austrians, and cutoff the provisionsof Daun; 
who must, by these means^ be obliged to abandon Dresden, 
and retire into Bohemia, leaving to die Prussians, as hitherto, 
the entire possession of Saxony. 

The king's views, however, extended to greater and more de- 
cisive advantages. He knew that the passes into Bohemia were 
so difficult, thaty by seizing certain posts, the subsistence of the 
Austrians might not only be cut off, but their retreat rendered 
impracticable. Having obliged Daun to retreat as far as Plawen^ 
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and. advanced himself to Kesseldorff, he ordered general Finck^ 
with nineteen battalions and thirty-five squadrons, to occupy the 
defiles of Maxen and Ottendorff, through which alone he thought 
it possible for the enemy to communicate with Bohemia. This 
service was successfully executed; and no doubt was entertain- 
ed that Daun would be obliged to hazard a battle, or to surren- 
der at discretion, as he seemed now to have no resource left 
but in victory. 

Meanwhile that sagacious general, Sensible of his danger, sent 
experienced officers to reconnoitre the position of the Prussian 
detachment; and finding the commander lulled into the most fa- 
tal security, he took possession of the neighbouring eminences, 
and» surrounding the enemy, precluded the possibility of escape. 
The Prussians defended themselves gallantly for one day, and 
made several vigorous efforts to disentangle themselves from the 
net in which they were caught, but in vain : they were foiled in 
every attempt to force those defiles which they have been ap- 
pointed to guard. Night put an end to the stru^le, and to the 
effusion of blood. The next morning, Finck, seeing his situation 
desperate, as every avenue throu^.whicha retreat could be 
made wasplanted with bayonets, judged itmoreprudent tosub- . 
mit to necessity, than wantonly to throw away the lives of so 
many brave men, who mi^t serve their king on some more pro- 
mising occasion. He therefore endeavoured, though ineffectual- 
ly» to obtain terms. They were sternly denied him. And he 
was ultimately forced to surrender at discretion, on the 26th of 
Noveniber ; he himself with eight other generals, and fifteen 
thousand men, being made prisoners of war. 

This was a mortifying blow to the hopes of the Prussian mo- 
narch, and must have made him severely sensible of his too 
common error, in placing all his attention on the possible advan- 
tage, and overlooking the probable danger. Nor did that evil 
come alone. He sustained another heavy stroke in the defeat 
and capture of a rear-guard, consisting of three thousand men, 
under general Diercke. \et, after all his losses, he was still so 
formidable, that the cautious and moderate-minded Daun, in^ 
stead of attacking him, took shelter in the strong camp of Pir- 
na, and kept close within his entrenchments. 

His Prussian majesty seemed also, at last, to have acquired 
a lesson of moderation. Though joined by twelve thousand 
men, under the hereditary prince of Brunswick, he put his 
army quietly into winter-quarters at Freyberg, without attempt- 
ing any new enterprise; so that, the loss of men excepted, affairs 
in Germany were nearly in the same situation as at the open- 
ing of the campaign. The country had been desolated, and 
much blood had been shed ; but Dresden was the only place 
of importance that had changed masters. Digitized by Goog le 
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In sprte of aB the eloquence and popularity of Mn Pitt, so 
many indecisive campaigns began to cool the zeal of the English 
nation in the cause of their illustrious but burthensome ally, the 
king of Prussia, to whose wars they could see no end. And the 
success of the British arms in America and the WeSt Indies 
opened the eyes of the people more fully to tfieir true interests, 
and contributed to convince them of the folly of defending the 
electorate of Hanover at such a vast expense of blood and trea- 
sure. 

Immediately after the taking of Louisbourg, which had long 
been considered as the key of Canada, a plan was formed by 
the British ministry for the reduction of Quebec, and the entire 
conquest of New France, as soon as the season of action, b 
those northern latitudes, should return. In the mean time an 
expedition was undertaken against the Island of Martinique, 
the chief seat of the French government in the West Indies; a 
territory of great importance by its position, and also by its 
produce. 

It was known that Martinique, and all the sugar-islands be- 
longing to France in the American archipelago, were in mat 
distress for want of provisions and other necessaries; with ivniich 
it was not in their power to furnish them, on account of the in- 
feriority of her navy to that of England, and her subsequent 
inability to protect her trade with them. It was therefore, sup- 
posed tnat they could make but a feeble resistance to a spirited 
attack. 

The armament destined for this service consisted often ships 
of the line under commodore Moore, and five thousand soldiers 
commanded by general Hopson. The design upon Martinique, 
however, was relinquished as impracticable, after some desulto- 
ry attempts, though seemingly with little reason, as the French 
governor possessed neither courage nor conduct, and the dis- 
tressed inhabitants appeared willing, it was said, to submit to a 
power that could more readily supply their wants, and afibrd 
them a better and more certain market for their produce. But 
whatever was the prospect of resistance, it is certain that the 
British troops were re-embarked within twenty-four hours after 
their landing, and that the armament directed its course toward 
the island of Guadaloupe ; a less splendid object of conquest, 
though not a less valuable possession. 

The British fleet appeared in the road of Basse-Terre on the 
twenty-second of January ; and the chief town and fort were 
taken after a terrible cannonade, accompanied with incessant 
showers of bombs. Never did the commanders of the English 
navy exert themselves with greater intrepidity and judgment 
than on this occasion. They left to the land-forces no other 
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employment than that of the taking possession of the fdace^ 
which was abandoned by the garrison*. 

The reduction of Basse-Terre, however, was not immediately 
followed by the conquest of Guadaloupe. The slowness, timi- 
dity, and irresolution of the operations by land, afforded the fu- 
gitive garrison leisure for recollection, and for the occupancy 
of a strong post which obstructed all communication with the 
more fertile parts of the island* Despairing therefore of being 
able to subject Gmadaloupe on that side, the invaders proceeded 
to attack it on another, known by the name of Grande- Terre* 
Fort Louis, the chief defence of this division of the island 
(which ts separated from the other by a shallow strait), was 
taken sword in band, by the marines and Royal Highlanders, 
after a short but vigorous cannonade from the fleet 

But the conquerors were guilty of the same error which they 
had before committed. They did not take advantage of the 
enemy's terrorr and they suffered the same inconveniences from 
their neglect The fugitives found refuge in the mountains, 
where they became formidable; and the event of the expedition 
was even doubtful, when general Harrington, having succeeded 
to the command of the land-forces in consequence of the death 
Hopson, changed the plan of operations. Instead of attempting 
to penetrate into the country, which abounds with strcHig posts 
and dangerous defiles, he re-embarked the troops^ and succes- 
sively attacked the town and villages upon the coast By this 
mode of making war, every considerable place was soon re- 
duced; and the governor and inhabitants, tired c^ their uncom- 
fortable situaidon m the mountains, and seeing no pros- ^ . 
pect of relief, smrrendered the island to his Britannic ^^ 
majesty. Mariegalante, and some other small islands in the 
neighlKHirhood, also submitted And the inhabitants obtained 
the same terms with those of Guadaloupe*; namely the undis- 
turbed possession of their private property, and the enjoyment 
of their civil and religious privileges. 

This moderation was equally generous and politic, and may 
be supposed to have had a serious influence upon the minds of 
the French colonists, even in North America; where the cam- 
paign was not yet begun, and where the plan of operations was 
as extensive as their objects were • great It was concerted to 
attack the French in all their strong holds at once ; — that ma- 
jor-general Wolfe; who had so eminently distinguished himself 
at the seige of Louisbourg, should proceed up the river St Lau- 
rence with eight thousand men, and a considerable fleet from 

9 Lond. Qatette, Mareb 7, 1750.-^e also Capt. Gardinerl Acomu* of the BxpedHi^n 
Against Martin ;c|Ui: aad Goadfiloope. 
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England, and besiege Quebec; that Amherst, now oommander 
in chief of the British forces in North America^ should, with 
twelve thousand men, reduce Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
cross Lake Champlain, and proceeding by the way of Richeliec 
River to the banks of the St Laurence, join Wolfe in his attempt 
upon the capital of Canada; and that brigadier Prideaux, witk 
a third army, reinforced with a body of provincials and friendh 
Indians under Sir William Johnson, should invest die fortress 
of Niagara, which in a manner commanded the interior parts of 
the northern division of the New World, It was farther pro- 
posed, that the troops under Prideaux, after the redaction of 
Niagara, should embark on Lake Ontario, fall down the St 
Laurence, besiege and take Montreal, and then join, or co-ope- 
rate with, the combined army under Amherst ch* Wdfe. 

A bolder system of war, perhaps, was never framed : but 
many doubts had been started in regard to its natural practica- 
bility, founded on the strength of the places to be attacked, tfae 
extent of the operations, and the disposition of the French 
forces. The raarmiis de Vaudreuil, governor of New France, 
was stationed near Montreal, with five thousand veterans; while 
the marquis de Montcalm, bis lieutenant-general, whose repoti- 
tjon was already high in the military w(»*ld, took the field with 
an army of ten thousand Europeans and Canadians, for the de- 
fence of the capital; and M. de Levi, an active officer, was at 
the head of a flying detachment, which, as well as the army un- 
der Montcalm, was strengthened by a large body of trained In- 
dians, intimately acquainted with all the woods and defiles. Tt^ I 
garrison of Niagara consisted of at least six hundred men ; Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Point were in a respectable state of d^ 
fence; and the city of Quebec, naturally strong fin>m its Mtua- 
tion, the bravery of its inhabitants, and the number of i^s gar- 
rison, had received every additional fortification that the art of 
war could give it* All these obstacles, however, were sunnouot- 
ed, though not immediately, by a happy mixture of conduct and 
valour; the wonderful efiects of which ignorant and crcduJou^ j 
men aiseribe to supernatural influence, and dull and timid men 
to chance* | 

The army under Amherst, by the progress of which the ope- 
rations of the other two were supposed to be in some meBsorc | 
governed, was early in motion. But theseason was far advanced 
before the general could pass Lake George* He thence pro- 
ceeded, with little opposition from the enemy, to Ticondcrog 
so fatal to the British troops in the preceding campaign*— Tte 
French seemed at first determined to defend the fort; but per- 
ceiving the English commander resolute, cautious, and ^^'^ 
July 7 P^'^l^^a for undertaking the siege, and having orders to 

^ * retreat from one place to another toward die centre ol 
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operations, rather than incur the hazard of being made prison- 
ers of war, they abandoned tlie works in the night, and retired 
to Crown Point. 

To this fortress Amherst advanced, after repairing the works 
of Ticonderoga, which the enemy had damaged. But before 
his arrival, the garrison had retired to Isle-aux-Noix, at the 
lower end of Lake Champlain. There the French were said to 
have three thousand five hundred men, with a numerous train 
of artillery; and he was also informed, that the lake was occu- 
pied by four large armed vessels. With a sloop and a radeau, 
which he had built with all possible despatch, he destroyed 
two of the enemy's vessels. But the declining season obliged 
him to postpone farther operations : and he returned in Octo- 
ber to Crown Point'. 

General Amherst now saw himself in a very awkward situa- 
tion for a commander in chief. Though his success was great, 
he had found it impossible to attain the grand object of his en- 
terprise; a junction with general Wolfe, which was considered 
as essential to the fortunate issue of the campaign. And what 
was yet more disagreeable, he had not, during the whole sum- 
mer, obtained the least intelligence of the condition of that com- 
mander, on the operations of whose slender and unsupported 
army so much depended; a few obscure and alarming hints ex- 
cepted, of his having landed in the neighbourhood of Quebec, 
where he was in danger of beinfi" crushed by the whole force of 
Canada, under the Marauis de Montcalm. Happily he was not 
so ignorant <^ the fate of the expedition against Niagara. Hav- 
ing received an account of its progress before he left Ticondero- 
ga, he had detached brigadier Gage, to assume the command of 
the troops in the room of Prideaux, who was unfortunately kill- 
ed by the bursting of a cohom, while directing the operations 
against the fort, to which he had been suffered to advance with- 
out the least molestation. 

Meanwhile the command of that expedition devolved upon sir 
William Johnson who prosecuted with equal judgment and vigour 
the plan of his predecessor. He pushed the attack of Niagara 
with such intrepidity, that the besiegers soon brought their ap- 
proaches within a hundred yards of the covered way. Alarmed 
at the danger of losing this interior key of their empire in Ame- 
rica, the French collected a body of regular troops (from the 
ganrisons of Detroit, Venango, and Presque-Isle) and a party of 
savages, with a resolution of attempting the relief of the place. 
Apprised of their intention, general Johnson ordered his light in- 
fiintry, supported by some grenadiers and regular foot, to take 
post between the cataract of Niagara and the fortress. He post- 

S LtUer from genertl Amherst to Mr. Pitt, io the Umd, GoxHte^ Nor. 87, 1759.— 
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ed the auxiliary Indians on his flanks ; and, ^iiiie he thus pre- 
pared himself for an engagement, he took effectual measures for 
securing his lines and bridling the garrison. 

The enemy appeared about nine o'clock in the morning, and 
the battle was begun with a horrid scream from flie bostile In- 
T 1 OA dians, according to their barbarous custom. !t was 
J«*y^- this scream, called the War-whoop, the most frightful 
sound which imagination can conceive, that struck a panic into 
the army under firaddock, and had on other occasions cairied 
terror to the hearts of European soldiers. But having now lost 
its effect upon the British troops, it war heard with a contesip- 
tuous indifference. And the French regulars were so warmly 
received by the English grenadiers and light infantry, while 
their savages were encountered by other barbarians, that they 
were totally routed in less than an hour, and the place smren- 
dered on the same day. 

The taking of Niagara effectually cut off the communicatitm 
between Canada and Louisiana, and consequently was a great 
step toward the conquest of both. But the reduction of Quebec 
was a still more important object; and if general Amherst had 
been able to form a jtmction with Wolfe, it would have been 
attended with equal certainty, as a proportional force would 
have been employed to accomplish it. 

The issue of this grand enterprise seemed, at first, very doubt- 
ful. The land-forces did not exceed seven thousand men. They 
were, however, in good health and spirits. Having been em- 
barked at Louisbourg, under convoy of admiral Saunders, they 
were safely landed, toward the end of June, on the isle c£ Or- 
leans, formed by two branches of the St. Lat7rence,a few leagues 
below Quebec. There the soldiers and sailors found every re- 
freshment; and there general Wolfe, who was accompanira by 
the brigadiers Monckton^ Townshend,and Murray, publiisbed a 
spirited but somewhat romantic manifesto, vindicating the con* 
duct of the king his master, in making this hostile invasion, and 
offering protection to the inhabitants of Canada, with the etnire 
possession of their property and the fi-ce exercise of their reli- 
gion, provided they should take no part in the dispute for d<Mii* 
nion between the crowns of France and England. He repre- 
sented to them the folly of resistance, as all hopes of relief were 
cut off, while the British fleet not only commanded the naviga- 
tion of the St. Laurence, but enjoyed die emph^ of the sea; and 
he reminded them, that the cruelties, exercised by the French 
against the English subjects in America, would excuse the most 
severe retaliation. But Englishmen, he said, were too magnani- 
mous to follow the barbarous example : and he concluded with 
^tolling the generosity of Great Britaini in thus stretchjagout 
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to them the hand of humanfty, when it was in her power to 
enforce their obedience. 

As this manifesto produced no immediate lefiect, Wolfe was 
under the necessity of considering the Canadians as enemies, and 
saw himself exposed to the difficulties of a general commanding 
an army in a country where every thing is hostile to him. These 
difficulties, on examination, appeared so great, that, although he 
was naturally of a sanguine temper and an adventurous spirit, 
he be^n to despair of success before the commencement of 
operations. " I could not flatter myself,^^ says he, in his cele- 
brated letter to Mr. Pitt, •* that I should be able to reduce the 
place.^^ Nor is this to be wondered at. Beside the natural and 
artificial strength of the city of Quebec, which is chiefly built 
upon a steep rock on the northern bank of the St. Laurence, 
and farther defended by the river St. Charies, which places it 
in a kind of peninsula, Montcalm, the French general, wasad^ 
vantageously posted in the neighbourhood, with a force superi- 
or to me English arniy. To undertake the siege of the town, in 
such circumstances, seemed contrary to all the established max- 
ims of war. 

Resolving, however, to make every possible exertion before 
he should abandon the enterprise committed to him by his sove- 
reign, and the event of which was already determined in the fond 
imagination of his admiring countrymen, Wolfe took possession 
of Fbint Levi, on the southern bank of the St. Laurence, and 
there erected batteries against the town. But tfiese batteries, by 
reason of their distance, made small impression upon the works, 
though they destroyed many houses, and greatly incommoded 
the inhabitants. The fleet could be of little use, as the elevation 
of the principal fortifications placed tfiem beyond its reach,' and 
eveti ^ve tfiem a degree of command over it. The English ge- 
neral, therefore, became sensible of the impossibilityof reducing 
the place, unless he could erect batterries on the northern side dt 
the river. That shore, however, for a considerable way above 
Quebec, was so bold and rocky, as to render it impracticable to 
land in die face of the enemy. Below the town, the French 
army was strongly encamped, between the Montmorency and 
St. Charles. Ifthe former of these rivers should be passeo, and 
the French driven from their entrenchments, the second beyond 
which they would then take refuge, would present a new and 
almost insuperable barrier against the victors. With aH these 
obstacles Wolfe was well acquainted; but he also knew, to use 
his own heroic lafiguage, ** That a victorious army finds no dif- 
ficulties V^ He thereiore resolved to pass the Montmorency, 
and bring Montcalm to an engagement. 

A part of the British army ha4 landed at the moutlvof that 
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iiver« and the main body had been ordered to ford it higher upi 
\¥hen some unpropitious circumstances made it necessary to 
withdraw the troops, and relinquish the design. Wolfe's origi- 
»al plan was, to attack a detached redoubt close to the water, 
and apparently situated beyond reach of the fire from the ene- 
my's entrenchments. Should they attempt to support that for- 
tification, he doubted not of being able to bring on a general 
action ; and if they should remain tame spectators of its fiill^ he 
could afterward coolly examine their situation, and regulate ac- 
cordingly his future operations. But observing the enemy in 
some confusion, he rashly changed his purpose ; and listening 
only to the ardour of his courage, determined immediately to 
attack the French camp. 

With that view orders were sent to Townshend and Murray 
to keep their divisions in readiness for fording the river. In the 
J I A « mean time, thirteen companies of Lnglish grenadiers, 

^ ' and part of the second battalion of Royal Americans, 
who, having first disembarked, had been directed to form upon 
the beach, until they could be properly sustained, rushed impe- 
tuously toward the enemy's entrenchments, as if, in their ungo- 
vernable fury, they could have borne down every thing betore 
Acm. But diey were met by so strong and steady a fire of 
musquetry, that' they were quickly thrown into disorder, and 
obliged to seek shelter in or behind the detached redoubt, which 
Ifae enemy had abandoned on their approach^. There they con- 
tmued for some time, before they coula repass the river, exposed 
to a dreadful thunder-storm, and a more terrible storm c^ bul- 
lets, which proved fatal to many gallant officers, who fearlessly 
exposed their persons, in attempting to form the troops. And 
instead of lamenting this early failure, though occasioned by in- 
excusable precipitancy, and attended with the loss of near five 
hundred brave men, we ought rather to consider it as a fortunate 
event; for, if the whole British army had been led on to the at- 
tack, there is reason to believe, from the strength of the French i 
entrenchments, that the consequences would have been much | 
more destructive'. I 

When this mortifying check, and the information connected 
with it, had convmced Wolfe of flie impracticability of approach- 
ing Quebec, on the side of Montmorency, while me mar^is de 
Montcalm chose to maintain his station, he detached bngadier 
Murray, with twelve hundred men in transports, to co-operate 
with rear-admiral Holmes about the towUf m endeavouring to 
destrov the French shippings and otherwise to distress and dis- 
tract the enemy, by descents upon the banks of the river. In 
pursuance of these instructions, Murray made two vigorous at- 

4. letter from G«iienl Wolfe to Mr. Fitt,m the London Gazette, Oct 6. 1759i 
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tempts to land on the northern shore, but without success : in 
the third he was more fortunate. By a sudden descent at 
Chambaud,he buraed a valuable magazinci filled with clothing, 
arms, ammunition, and provisions. This was a service of some 
importance, thougii inadequate to his wishes. The French ships 
were secured in such a manner as not to be approached either 
by the fleet or army. He therefore returned to the camp at the 
request of the commander in chief, in some measure disap- 
pointed, but with the consolatory intelligence (received from 
his prisoners), ** that Niagara was taken ; that Ticonden^ 
and Crown Point were abandoned ; and that general Amherst 
was employed in making preparations for attacking the enemy 
at Isle-aux-Noix.'^ 

This intelligence, however, though agreeable in itself, afford* 
ed no prospect of immediate assistance. The season wasted 
apace; and the fervid spirit of general Wolfe, which could not 
brook the most distant prospect of censure or disgrace, began 
to prey upon his delicate constitution. Conscious that the con* 
duct of no leader can ever be honoured with true apfdause, un- 
less gilded with success, he dreaded alike to become the object 
<^ the pity or scorn of his capricious countrymen. His high 
potions of military glory, the public hope, the good fortune of 
other commanders, all turned inward upon him, and converted 
disappointment, and the fear of miscarriage, into a disease that 
threatened the dissolution of his tender frame. Thou^ deter- 
mined, as he declared in his disquiet, never to return to Eng- 
land without accom[)lishing his enterprise, he sent to g g 
the ministry a pathetic, and even desponding, account ^ * "^ 
of his situation, in order seemingly to prepare the minds of the 
people for the worst*. 

Having thus unburthened his mind, and perhaps found con- 
siderable relief, he called a council of his principal officers, in 
which it was resolved, that the future operations should be 
above the town, with a view of drawing the French general 
from his impregnable position, and bringing on an engagement. 
The camp at Montmorency was accordingly abandoned ; and 
the troops re-embarking, some landed at Point Levi, and the 
rest were carried higher up the river. The good effects of this 
new scheme were soon visible. 

The marquis de Montcalm, apprehensive that the invadeis 
might make a distant descent, and come on the backof thetown, 
detached M. de Bougainville with fifteen hundred men, to 
watch their motions, and thus weakened his own army. Mean- 
while a daring plan was formed by the three English brigadiers, 

6 « The tfftin of Great BriUun, I know,'* iftyi he, *< reqaire ibe mott vigcrouM mm- 
sureg ; but then the oourage of a handfid of brave men thoald be exertad ttnljr whero thd^ 
MWomeprobabUUifofmccett.** Lettei* to Mr. Pitt, vbi «ap. ^ - 
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apd presented to Ae commander in chief; namely^ a proposal 
for landing the troops in the night under the heights of Abra- 
ham» a litue above the town, in hopes of conquering the rugged 
ascent before morning. 

The very boldness of this plao» which was conceived while 
Wolfe was confined by sickness^ recommended it to his gene- 
rous and intrepid spirit The stream was rapid, the shore 
shelving the intended landing-place so narrow as to be easily 
i^issed m the dark, and the steep so difficult as hardly to be 
ascended in the day-time, even without opposition. The French 

Seneral could not think that a descent would be attempted in 
efiance ci so many obstacles. It was affected, however, with 
great spirit and address. Wolfe himself was one «f the first 
who leaped ashore. Colonel Howe, with the Highlanders and 
light infantry, led the way up the dangerous precipice. All die 

Seot 13 ^^^V^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^' ^ emulating the gallant 

^ * example; and the whole army had reached the sum- 
mit, and was ranged under its proper cheers by break of day. 

Montcalm, when informed that the invaders had rained the 
heights of Abraham, which in a manner commanded Quebec, 
could not at first credit the alarming intelligence. The ascent 
oFan army by such a precipice exceeded all his ideas of military 
enterprise. He believed it to be only a feint, magnified by 
report, in order to induce him to abandon his strong post. But, 
when he was convinced of its reality, he no longer hesitated 
what course to pursue* When he found that a l)attle could 
not prudently be avoided, he bravely resolved to hazard one, 
and immediately put his troops in motion. 

No sooner did general Wolfe perceive the enemy crosang 
the river St. Charles, than he began to form his own line, whi^ 
consisted of six battalions and the Louisbourg grenadiers* The 
right wing was commanded by Monckton, and the left by Mur* 
ray. The light infantry secured the rear; and, as Montcalm 
advanced in such a manner as to show that his intention was to 
out-flank the left of the English army, Townshend was sent 
thither with the regiment of Amherst, which he formed en 
potence, so as to present a double front to the enemy. The 
pody of reserve consisted of one regiment, drawn up in eight 
subdivisions, with large intervals. 

The disposition of the French army was no less mastmly. 
The right wing was composed of one half of the colonial troops, 
two battalions of Europeans, and a body of Indians. The cen- 
tre consisted of a colunm formed of regulars ; and one battalion, 
with the remainder of tlie military colonists, secured the left 
wing. The bushes and corn-fields in the front were filled with 
fifteen hundred skilful marksmen, who kept up an irregular 
galling fire. Digitized by Coogle 
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That fire was the more severely felt, as the British troops 
were ordered to keep up theirs. This they did with great pa- 
tience and fortitude, until the French main body advanced with- 
in forty yards of their line. T(jen they poured in, at a general 
discharge, a thick shower of bullets, which took full effect. 
Nor did any relaxation of vigour take place. The fire was 
briskly continued ; and the enemy every where yielded to it. 
But in the moment when the fortune of the field began to de- 
clare itself, general Wolfe, who was pressing on at the head of 
the grenadiers, received a fatal bullet in his breast, and fell in 
the arms of victory^. 

Instead of being disconcerted by the loss of their commander, 
every separate regiment of the British army seemed to exert 
itself for the honour of its own particular character, as well as 
the glory of the whole. While the grenadiers took vengeance 
with their bayonets, Murray briskly advanced with the troops 
under his direction, and broke the centre of the French army* 
Then it was that the Highlanders, drawing their broad swords, 
completed the confusion of the enemy; and falling upon them 
with irresistible fury, drove the fugitives with great slaughter 
toward the city, or under some fortifications which the Cana- 
dians had raised on the banks of the river St. Charles. 

The other divisions of the British army did not behave with 
less gallantry. Howe, with part of the light infantry, having 
taken posl behind a small copse, sallied out frequently upon 
the flanks of the enemy, during their spirited attack on the 
other part of his division, and often drove them into heaps, 
while brigadier Townshend advanced against their front; so 
that the French generals design of turning the left flank of the 
English army was baflled. But the gallant officer, who had so 
remarkably contributed to this, service, was suddenly called to 
a more important station, in consequence of a new disaster. 
Monckton, (who had succeeded ^eneralWolfe, according to the 
order of military precedency) being dangerously wounded, the 
chief command devolved upon Townshend, as next in seniority. 
On receiving the melancholy news, he hastened to the centre ; 
and finding the troops somewhat disordered in the ardour of 
pursuit, he formed them again with all possible celerity. This 
act of generalship, however, was scarcely completed, when M. 
de Bougainville, with a fresh body of two thousand men, ap- 
peared in the rear of the victorious army. He had begun his 
march from Cape Rouge, as soon as he learned that the Bri« 
tish forces had gained the heights of Abraham. But fortunately 
die main body of the French army was, by this time, so much 

7 Knox's Canipftig;n8, yoI. ii. 
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broken and dispersed, tbat BougaioviUe did not think it advi- 
sable to hazard an attack*. 

The victory was indeed decisive. The brave marquis de 
Montcalm, and his second in command, were mortally wound- 
ed. About five hundred of their men were kiUed, and above 
twelve hundred were wounded or made prisoners. The re- 
mainder of their army, unable to keep the field, retired to 
Trois-Rivieres and Montreal. 

The lobs of the English, with respect to number, was veiy 
inconsiderable; both the killed and wounded did not exceed 
seven hundred men. But the death of general Wolfe was a 
national misfortune, and accompanied with circumstances suffi- 
ciently interesting to merit a particular detail. He first received 
a shot in the wrist, but, wrapping a handkerchief round his 
hand, he encouraged his men to advance, without manifesting 
the least discomposure. He next received a shot in the groin, 
which he also concealed. Even after the mortal bullet bad 
pierced his breast, he suffered himself unwillingly to be carried 
behind the ranks. Under all the agonies of approaching db- 
solution, his anxiety for the fortune of the field continued ; and 
when he m as informed tbat the French fled on all sides — 
<' Then," said be, *' I am happ) V^ and instantly expired, in a 
kind of patriotic transport, which seemed to diffuse over his 
darkening countenance an air of exaltation and triumph. 

Wolfe, at the age of thirty-three, to all the fervour of SfHrit, 
the liberality of sentiment, the humanity, generosity, and en- 
larged views of the hero^ united no inconsiderable share of the 
presence of mind and militar}' skill that constitute the great 
commander. He only required years and opportunities of ac- 
tion to elevate him to an equality with the most celebrated ge- 
nerals of any age or nation ; to moderate his ardour, expand his 
faculties, and give to his intuitive perception, and scientific 
knowledge, the correctness of judgment perfected by expe- 
rience. 

The French general was not inferior to his antagonist b 
military talents. Though less fortunate in the last scene of his 
life, he had often been victorious ; and he madb, perhaps, the 
most judicious dispositions that human prudence could suggest, 
both before and during the engagement. Nor were his <^ing 
words less remarkable than those of Wolfe. ** I am glad ol 
it !" said he, when his attendants intimated to him that his 
wound was mortal ; and when they added, that he could sur- 
vive only a few hours, he gallantly replied, " So much the 
better — I shall not then live to see the surrender of Quebec.^ 

8 Letter ft-om brigadier-genertl TowDshcnd to Mr. Pitt, in the Londoa Gazette, Ort. 
17, 1750.— Koox'B Campaigniy yoK ii. 
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That event, as tfie illustrious Montcalm foresaw, was not 
distant. Five days after the victory ^ined in its neighbour- 
hood, the city surrendered to the English fleet and army, which 
were preparing for a grand attack. By the articles of capitu- 
lation, the inhabitants were to be protected in the free exer- 
cise of their religion, and in the full enjoyment of their civil 
rights, until a general peace should decide their future condi* 
tion. Thus was the capital of New France reduced under 
the dominion of Great Britain, after an arduous campaign of 
about three months; and, all circumstances considered, perhaps 
there never was a naval and military enterprise conducted with 
more steady perseverance, or distinguished by greater vigour 
and ability. 

While the British generals were thus making rapid strides 
toward the final conquest of the French empire in America, 
M. de Lally, the French governor in die East Indies, threat- 
ened with utter subjection the English settlements in the Car- 
fiatic. When he had reduced fort St. David and Culadore, as 
already related, he prepared to attack Madras. This place 
was regularly invested by two thousand Europeans, and a large 
body of seapoys, after its brave but slender garrison had made 
every possible effort to keep the enemy at a distance. By the 
firm resolution of governor Pigot, and the persevering courage 
of the colonels Laurence and Draper, and other gallant officers, 
it was enabled to hold out till the arrival of succours. On the 
appearance of a reinforcement of six hundred men from Eng- 
land, the French general found himself under the necessity of 
raising the siege ; greatly mortified and enraged at a disap- 
pointment^ which blasted all his sanguine hopes of expelling 
the English from the peninsula of Hindostan. 

The British forces in the Carnatic, though still inferior to 
those of the enemy in number, now took the field in different 
divisions, and reduced the French settlements of Masulipatam 
and Conjeveram. Major Brereton, however, failed in a rash 
but vigorous attack upon Wandewash. But the town was af- 
terward taken by colonel Coote, who bravely maintained his 
conquest, and defeated a strong army, when general Lally had 
made a bold attempt to regain possession of the disputed set- 
tlement. 

With respect to the battle of Wandewash, we may observe, 
that Lally, being early deserted by his whole body of cavalry, 
in consequence of a brisk cannonading, put himself at the head 
of his line of infantry, and impetuously rushed into action. 
Colonel Coote coolly received tlie French at the head of his 
own regiment, which he had formed in a line, opposed oblique- 
ly to theirs. Nor did he alter his disposition, although they did. 
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After two discharges, the regiment of Lorrain vigorously pris- 
ed on, in the form of a column, through a heavy fire, and threat- 
ened to bear down z\\ resistance. In an instant the two regi- 
ments were engaged at the push of the bayonet The front of 
the French column at first broke the English line, and a mo- 
mentary confusion ensued. But no sooner did man encounter 
man in single opposition, than the superiority of British prowess 
was conspicuous. The field was soon strewed with killed and 
wounded Frenchmen. The regiment of Lorrain was broken, 
routed, and hotly pursued. 

This conflict was followed by another, no less bloody, which 
finally decided the fortune of the day. As soon as caloncl 
Coote could restrain the ardour of his own victorious battalion, 
he rode along the line, and ordered major Brereton to take 
possession of a fortified post which the enemy seemed to have 
abandoned. In making this e£fort, the major was mortally 
wounded, but not before he saw that the post was gained. 
" Follow your blow,'' said he nobly to some of the soldiers 
who offered to assist him ; " and leave me to my fate !^' 

That servicer was gallantly performed by major Monson. Li 
vain did M. de Bussy attempt to recover the post, at the head 
of the regiment of Lally ; in vain, to maintain the combat on 
the plain. His horse being shot under him, he was made [x-i- 
soner, in leading on to the push of the bayonet the few troops 
that preserved any firmness. Major Monson received his sword. 
The regiment was utterly broken; and Lally, having lost six 
hundred men, was happy to save the wreck of his army, by 
abandoning his camp to the victors. 

Nor were these the only achievements of the British forces 
in the East Indies, in the course of this memorable yea^. Du- 
ring the progress of colonel Coote on the coast of Coromandel, 
admiral Pococke, with an inferior force, defeated the French 
fleet, under M. d'Ache, near Ceylon, though without capturing 
any ships. Surat, a place of great consequence on the coast of 
Malabar, was taken by a detachment from the English setde- 
ment of Bombay. The French factory there was destroyed ; 
and, on the opposite bank of the peninsula, the Dutch were 
chastised for attempting to acquire an ascendency in Bengal 

These avaricious republicans, whose grasping spirit no prin- 
ciples could moderate, no treaties restrain, became jealous of 
the growth of the English power in the East Indies, and en- 
ri'.gcd at the loss of certain branches of trade, which diey had 
been acxustomed to monopolize, formed a conspiracy for the 
extirpation of their rivals, as atrocious as that of Amboyna. In 
consequence of this conspiracy, (in which the French and the 
soubahdar of Bengal are supposed to have been engaged,) the 
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goverament of Batavia, under preteace of reinforcing the settle- 
ment of Chinsura^ sent an armament of seven ships, and thir- 
teen hundred soldiers, up the river OuglL The troops disem- 
barked near Tannah Fcxt ; and a detachment from Chinsura 
advanced to meet them. Colonel Forde, who had been appoint- 
ed to watch their motions, at the head of the troops of the Eng- 
lish Elast India company, gave battle first to the detachment 
and afterward to the main body; defeated both ; killed four hun- 
dred men, and made the fugitives prisoners. About the same 
time, three English India-ships gave battle to the Dutch squad- 
ron, and obliged the whole to strike, after an obstinate engage- 
ment*. 

Thus checked, the factory at Chinsura agreed to such condi- 
tions as the government of Calcutta thought proper to impose, 
disclaiming all knowledge of hostile intentions. Similar pro- 
testations were made by the states-general in Europe ; and the 
British ministry, though by no means convinced of their good 
faith, seemed to admit their apology. The chastisement in- 
flicted, though necessary for self-defence, was thought suflSi- 
ciently severe to operate as a correction. 

While the British arms were signally victorious by land in 
both hemispheres, the success of our countrymen was no less 
splendid by sea. Elate with their advantage at St. Cas, the 
French talked loudly of retaliating the insults on their coasts, 
by invading Great Britain and Ireland. Their ministry, em- 
barrassed by the failure of public credit, were happy to indulge 
the national vanity. Large bodies of troops were accordingly 
assembled on the coasts of the channel ; men-of-war and trans- 
ports were collected, and flat-bottomed boats prepared at the 
principal sea- ports. A small armament, said to be destined for 
the invasion of Scotland, was to sail from Dunkirk; that which 
was supposed' to be designed against Ireland was to sail from 
Lower Bretagne, the troops being under the command of the 
duke d'Aiguillon ; while the troops intended for the invasion of 
England, if any such intention existed, were to sail from Havre 
de Grace, and other ports on the coast of Normandy, and land 
in the night on the opposite shore. 

To defeat the purpose of these boasted armaments, an English 
squadron, under commodore Boyes, was stationed off Dunkirk; 
the port of Havre de Grace was watched, and the town fiercely 
bombarded, by rear-admiral Rodney ; sir Edward Hawke, with 
a formidable force, blocked up the harbour of Brest, where the 
French fleet, under M. de Conflans, lay in readiness to cqjiduct, 
as was supposed, the transports and flat- bottomed boats belong- 

9 Compnr&it RelHlioos of the hostile attempt of the Dutch in Bengal, transmitted to the 
Imlia-bouse. ^ t 
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ing to the grand armament ; and a small squadron, detached 
from that under Hawke, hovered on the coast of Bretagne. 
These precautions were continued during the whole summer; 
and the i>rojected Invasions seemed, in consequence of so strict 
a blockade, to be laid aside by the French ministry, till Ac 
month of August, when the battle of Minden having baffled all 
their designs upon Hanover, they turned their attention serious- 
ly toward their naval armaments. 

In the mean time admiral Boscawen, who commanded the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean, was employed in blocking 
lip, in the harbour of Toulon, a French squadron under M. dc 
la Clue, intended to assist, as was believed. In the descents upon 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. But Boscawen finding 
it necessary to return to Gibraltar to careen, M. de la Clue took 
that opportunity to attempt to pass the Straits, and had nearly 
accomplished his purpose, when he was discovered by the Eng- 
lish admiral ; pursued, and overtaken, on the 18th of August, 
off Cape Lagos, on the coast of Portugal. The French squad- 
ron consisted of twelve, and the English of fourteen ships of 
the line. The former made a faint resistance. The admiraFs 
shij), named the Ocean, of eighty guns, and the Redoutabie, 
6f seventy-four gu» s, were destroyed ; and the Temeraire and 
the Modesta were taken. 

This disaster did not discourage the French ministry. The 
greatest preparations of an invasion were made at Brest and 
Rochefort ; and the long neglected pretender, again flattered and 
caressed, is said to have remained in the neighbourhood of Vali- 
nes, in disguise, in order once more to hazard his person, and 
countenance a revolt in the dominions of his ancestors^ to serve 
the ambitious purposes of France. Happily the execution of 
that scheme, which might have produced great confusion, was 
prevented, by the vigilance of Sir Edward Hawke, till the sea- 
son of action had elapsed. But the French, in their ardour, 
seemed to disregard the course of the seasons and the rage of 
the elements. The English fleet being driven off the coast of 
France by a violent storn^, Conflans put to sea with twenty one 
sail of the line and four frigates, and threw the inhabitants of 
Great Britain and Ireland into the utmost terror and consterna- 
tion. But their alarm was transitory. 

Sir Edv\ard Hau ke, who had taken shelter in Tortey, put to 
sea with twenty-three ships of the line, and came up with the 
enemy between Belle-isle and Ca^ »€ Quiberon. The French ad- 
iniral being on his own coast, with which he was perfectly well 
acquainted, and not choosing openly to hazard a battle, or ex- 
pose himself to the disgrace of a retreat, attempted to take ad- 
vantage of a lee-shore thickly sown with roc^s and shoals. 
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Among these he hoped to remain secure, or profit by the teme- 
rity of his antagonist He accordingly collected his fleet under 
the land* Hawke saw the danger, and determined to brave it; 
though, in so doing, he perhaps obeyed the dictates of his own 
impetuDus courage rather than those of a prudent foresight. 
While his fleet remained entire, he was at all times equal to the 
important charge with which he was intrusted by his sovereign, 
the protection of the British kingdoms ; but, should it be de- 
stroyed by fortuitous means, the consequences might prove verj^ 
distressing to his country. Fortunately, on this occasion, the 
English admiral, whose honest mind was not the most enli.^ht- 
ened, and whose lion-heart had never listened to the cautious 
suggestions of tear, being litde acquainted with consequential 
reasoning, paid less regard to the possible disaster than to the 
probability of acquiring a complete victory, and essentially ser- 
ving his country, by the destruction of the French fleet. Re- 
gardless of every peril, he bore down with full sail ^^^ ^^ 
upon the enemy, about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and ordered the pilot to lay his own ship, the Royal George, 
along-side of that of the French admiral, named the Royal Sun. 
The pilot represented the danger of the coast. "By this re- 
monstrance/' said Hawke, ** you have done your duty : now 
execute my orders, and I will endeavour to do mine.'' He re- 
luctantly obeyed. Conflans did not decline the combat ; but a 
French captain, with a gallantry peculiar to his nation, threw 
himself between the two admirals. One broadside from the 
Royal George, and a high sea, sent his noble ship, called the 
Thesce, with him and all his crew, to the bottom. The Su- 
perbe shared the same fate. The Formidable struck her co- 
lours. The Royal Sun drove a-shore, and was burned by her 
own people, as was the Hero by the British seamen. The Juste 
sunk at the mouth of the Loire. Unfortunately, however, a 
tempestuous night, which saved the French fleet from utter 
ruin, proved fatal to two English ships of the line. They ran 
upon a sand-bank, and were irretrievably lost. But the men, 
and part of the stores, were saved. ^^ 

This justly celebrated victory, which broke the boasted effort 
of the naval power of France, freed the inhabitants of South 
Britain from all the apprehensions of an invasion. But the 
peojde of North Britain were still kept under alarm. The fa- 
mous adventurer Thurot had sailed from Dunkirk before M. 
de Conflans Ijeft Brest. His squadron consisted of five frigates, 
carrying about twelve hundred soldiers. With this force he 
reached the Scottish coast, and showed a disposition to land in 

10 Sir Edward Hawke's Letter^ m the London Gazette, Nov. 1759, and information af- 
terward reeeived rclttiTV to the action. ^ t 
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theneighbourhood of Aberdeen : but being pursued by commo- 
dore Bk)ycs, he was obliged to take shelter on the coast of Swe- 
den, and afterwards on that of Norway. During these voyages 
in an inclement season, his men became sickly, his ships were 
greatly shattered, and he lost company with one of them. He 
resolved, however, to attempt something worthy of his former 
exploits, before his return to France. Nor was he without hopes 
of yet co-operating with Conflans, with whose defeat he was un- 
acquainted. He accordingly sailed for the coast of Ireland, and 
took Carrickfergus. Having there victualled his ships, pillaged 
tfie town, and obtained certain intelligence of Hawkers success, 
he again put to sea, and steered his course homeward. But he 
F b 28 I'^fiO ^^^ swiftly pursued by a squadron under £IIiot, 
* ' ' and overtaken near the isle of Man. The force, 
OD both sides, was nearly equal : the commanders were rivals 
in valour and naval skill : the crews were tried : and the en- 
gagement that took place was obstinate and bloody. The death 
of the gallant Thurot determined the contest. His principal 
ship struck her colours, and the rest followed the example* 

These naval victories, with the conquests acquired by the 
British arms in North America, and in the East and West In- 
dies — in a word, wherever shipping could give a superiority — 
sufficiently pointed out to the intelligent part of the nation the 
true line of future hostilities, and the ms^ness of persisting in 
the prosecution of a ruinous German war. Yet was it resolved, 
by the popular administration, not only to prosecute that war, 
bot to make it the supreme object during the ensuing campaign. 
Above two millions sterling were accordingly granted, by par- 
liament, in subsidies to German princes, besides the enormous 
supplies demanded for maintaining twenty-five thousand British 
soldiers in Westphalia. And all these troops and subsidies, it 
must be owned, were necessary for the defence of the electorate 
of Hanover, and in order to enable the king of Prussia to sup- 
port his declining fortune against the Austrians, Russians, 
Sivedes, and the army of the empire. But why the people of 
Great Britain should burthen themselves, for such purposes, 
with a great amount of additional debt, was a question that no 
good citizen could answer with temper, and which a quiet sub- 
ject would not choose to investigate. It will, therefore, suffice 
to obser^'e, that such was the wish of the monarch, and the 
win of the minister, who governed the populace and the parlia- 
ment with absolute sway ; and who bad the address to con- 
vince both, that it would be ungenerous in Great Britain, and 
imworthy of her glory, to desert an illustrious ally in distress, 
after having encouraged him to engage in so arduous a strug- 
gle ; or to permit the electoral dominions of her^vereign, how 
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small soever their value, to fall into the hands qi an enemy 
whom she had vanquished in every other part of the world. 

The people of France were no less generous to their king. As 
the ordinary resources of the state had failed, the principal no* 
bility and gentry, in imitation of his example, threw their plate 
into the public treasury, to enable him to support with vigour 
the war m Germany ; conscious that the strength of the king- 
dom could there, on its own frontier, be exerted to the greatest 
advantage, and that of Great Britain with the least effect. The 
French forces in Westphalia were now so augmented, as nearly 
to reach the number of one hundred thousand men, under the 
duke de Broglio ; while an inferior army was formed upon the 
Rhine, under the count de St. Germain. 

The allied army, under prince Ferdinand, was less numerous 
than that under Broglio; but the troops were in better condition. 
The confederates, Iwwever, very prudenly acted chiefly on the 
defensive. Yet if Broglio and St. Germain had not come to an 
open rupture, in consequence of which the count left the service, 
prince Ferdinand would have found himself under the necessity 
of hazarding a general action, or of suffering himself to be sur- 
rounded. Before this quarrel arose, the progress of the French 
arms had been very rapid. Broglio, paying no regard to the 
places of strength possessed by the allies in his front, pushed 
into the landgraviate of Hesse with the grand army, leaving de- 
tachments to reduce the castles of Marpurg and Dillenbure ; 
while St. Germain penetrated through the duchy of Westphalia, 
and the two armies, in July formed a junction near Corbach. 

Ignorant of this junction, and desirous of preventing it, prince 
Ferdinand, who had fallen back with the allied army from Fritz- 
lar, and was retreating toward the Dymel, sent the hereditary 
prince, with a strong detachment, before him to Saxenhausen, 
where he meant to encamp. Continuing to advance, that gal- 
lant youth found a body of French troops formed near Corbach; 
and concluding them to be St. Germain's van-guard, as they did 
not seem to exceed ten battalions and fifteen squadrons, he at- 
tacked them with great llury. But the French stood their 
ground with firranesjj ; and, as they were continually reinforced 
with fresh troops from the main army, the hereditary prince 
was obliged to retire in some disorder, and with no small loss. 
A few days after, however, he severely retaliated upon the 
enemy, by surprising a French detachment, under M. Glau- 
bitz, at Emsdorff. Besides killing a considerable number of 
all ranks, and taking their artillery and baggage, he made the 
commander in chief, with one hundred and seventy-seven offi- 
cers, and two thousand two hundred and eighty-two private 
men, prisoners of war. 
Vol. IV. 3C Digitized by Google 
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During these transactions, the duke of Brogiio remained en- 
camped on the heights ofCorbach. When the dievalier de Muy 
(who had succeeded the count de St. Germain, as second in com- 
fnand) had passed the Dymel at Stadtberg with thirty-five thou- 
sand men, and extended this body along the hanics of that river, 
in order to cut off the communication of the allies with West- 

Ehalia, prince Ferdinand also passed the Dymel to give him 
attle. He accordingly ordered the hereditary prince and ge- 
neral Sporcken to turn the left wing of the enemy near War- 
burg, while he himself advanced against the centre, on the thir- 
? -first day of July, with the main body of the allied army. 
hus attacked in flank and rear, and in danger of being sur- 
rounded, the French, after a smart engagement retired with 
precipitation toward Stadtberg, leaving on the field about fif- 
teen hundred men dead or wounded. AI>out an equal number 
were made prisoners in the pnirsuit, by the British cavalry. The 
loss of the allies was very inconsiderable'^ 

By this advantage, which ensured him the command of the 
Weser and the Dymel, prince Ferdinand was enabled to main*' 
tain his communication with Westphalia, and to prevent the 
French from penetrating deeply into the electorate of Hanover. 
But in order to obtain these important ends, he was under the 
necessity, notwithstanding his success, of sacrificing the whole 
landgraviate of Hesse. The enemy even reduced Gottingen and 
Munden, in the dominions of his Britannic majesty, while the 
people of England were celebrating with bonfires and illumi- 
nations the victory obtained by their arms, which was immedi- 
ately followed by all the apparent consequences of a defeaL 

Prince Ferdinard, however, regardless of appearances, conti- 
nued to occupy Warburg, for more than a month after the bat- 
tle ; and Brogiio, over-awed by so commanding a position, at- 
tempted nothing farther of any consequence during the cam- 
paign. In the mean time the hereditary prince undertook a 
rambling expedition to the Lower Rhine, and laid siege to We- 
sel. But he was defeated near the Convent of Campen, on the 
fifteenth of October, by a body of French troops under M. de 
Castries, and sixteen hundred of his men were killed, wounded, 
or made prisoners. Soon after this severe check, both armies 
ivent into winter-quarters ; the French being left in possession 
of Hesse, and of the whole country eastwara of the Weser, to 
the frontiers of the electorate of Hanover. The British troops 
were cantoned in the bishopric of Faderbom, where they suf- 
fered great hardships from scarcity of forage and provisioiis. 
Few campaigns, between armies so numerous and weS ap- 
pointed, have been more barren of memcxable events* 

11 UBdon Gazette, Aog. 9, l^^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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The king of Prussia, as usual, was more active than the gene- 
ral of the allies; and the dangerous state of his affairs seemed to 
require the most vigorous exertions. He began the campaign, 
however, on a defensive plan. Having passed the winter in 
Saxony, he took possession of a very strong camp^ between the 
Elbe and the Moldau, in the month of April. This camp he 
fortified in every place that was accessible, and mounted the 
works with two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. By these 
means he was enabled to maintain his ground against the grand 
Austrian army, under mareschal Daun, whose whole attendon 
he engaged, and at the same time to send a strong reinforce- 
ment to his brother, without exposing himself to any danger. 

Prince Henry had assembled an army near Frankfort on the 
Oder, where he took various positions, in order to oppose the 
Russians, and to protect Silesia and the electorate of Branden- 
burg, which were threatened by different bodies of the enemy. 
Fouquet another Prussian general, had fixed his quarters in 
the neighbourhood of Gratz ; and whilst he covered Silesia on 
that side, he kept up a communication with the prince. 

These arrangements were judicious ; but the wisest precau- 
tions may be eluded by cunning, or disconcerted by enterprise. 
General Laudohn, the most enterprising of all the Austrian 
commanders, having quitted his camp in ^hernia, with a strong 
but light and disencumbered army, alternately menaced Bres- 
lau, Berlin, and Schweidnitz. At length he seemed to fix 
upon the last of those towns ; and Fouquet, deceived-by the 
artful feint, marched to Schweidnitz with the main body of his 
troops, and left Flatz uncovered. 

No sooner did Laudohn perceive, that this stratagem had 
succeeded, than he made use of another, and with equal suc- 
cess. He took possession of Landshut, which he discovered a 
design of securing, and left there a small body of troops. Fou^ 
quet, alarmed at so unexpected a movement quitted Schweid- 
nitz with precipitation, and drove the Austrians from Landshut 
with great ease. Meanwhile Laudohn had made himself mas- 
ter of several important passes, by which he was enabled al- 
most to surround the small army under Fouquet. The Prus- 
sian general did every thing possible, in^^such circumstances, 
to defend himself against a superior enemy. But all his efforts 
were ineffectual. The Austrians attacked his entrenchments 
with irresistible fury; and he himself having received two mor- 
tal wounds, and three thousand of his men being slain, the rest, 
amounting to six thousand, surrendered prisoners of war. The 
reduction of Glatz, on which Laudohn fell like a thunderbolt, 
was the immediate consequence of this victory'*. 

12 Pruasian aod AaBtrian ROaSifna tom^wtA, Digitized by GoOqIc 
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The king's defensive plan seemed noiv to be entirely derang- 
ed. One of his three armies had been, in a manner mined ; aiid 
the victorious Laudohn was ready to lay siege toBreslau, wberr 
he expected to be joined by the Russians, and enabled to com- 
plete the conquest of Silesia, the great object of the war. Fre- 
deric saw the danger ; anji while the fortitude of his spirit de 
termined him to meet it without shrinking, his daring geniu- 
led him to hope, that important advantages might be drawn from 
the very bosom of misfortune. He accordingly quitted hb 
strong camp, and directed his march toward Silesia. £>aun pur- 
sued the same route, and by forced marches anticipated the mo- 
tions of his heroic antagonist, vvho was more dilatory than usual. 

The Austrian general had reached Gorlitz, and was pushing 
onto Lauban, when the king received the agreeable intelligence 
of his rapid progress, and, oy one of the boldest acts of gfcnenl- 
ship recorded in the annals of war, wheeled into the opposite di- 
rection ; repassed the Spree near Bautzen, and threw himself 
urtexpectedly before Dresden. His appearance struck die gar- 
rison like the springing of a mine. But Macguire, the governor, 
Jieing an officer of courage and experience, resolved to defend 
the place to extremity; and as it had been strengthened by addi- 
tional fortifications since it had fallen into the hands of the Aus- 
trians, it baffled all the assaults of the Prussians, and gloriously 
resisted every mode of attack, until Daun returned from Silesia, 
and obliged the king to relinquish an enterprise, which desened 
to have been crowned with the most brilliant success". 

Chagrined at his disappointment the Prussian monarch offer- 
ed battle to Daun ; but the cautious commander prudently de- 
clined the challenge, and took every measure to render an attack 
impracticable. In the mean time general Laudohn, having com- 
pleted his preparations, laid siege to Breslau, and endeavoured 
to intimidate the governor and the inhabitants into an immediate 
capitulation by a pompous display of his strength. He set forth, 
that his forces consisted of fifty battalions and eighty squadrons: 
that seventy-five thousand Russians were within three days' 
march ; that it was in vain for the governor to expect succour 
from the king, then on the other side of the Elbe, and still more 
vain to look for relief from prince Henry, who must sink be- 
neath the sword of the Russians, if he shoiJd attempt to obstruct 
their progress. And he declared that the garrison must expect 
no terms, nor the inhabitants any favour, if they should resolve 
to hold out. 

13 It wilhfptract little fmm the merit of this enterprise, to suppose as has been insinaatcil. 
that the kinf^ had an intention of marching into SiiesiH, till he found that Daun haul the siar: 
of him. But, if such had been really his purpose, there is no reason (o suppose he wmi.i 
have permitted Daun to gain u|ion him a roaixh of two days ; as, on everj otner oeeasioo, hr 
exceeded the Austrians in the celeritj qf his moUoo, And his return vu far more nr^i^i 
than his advance. 
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Finding all his threats ineffectual, as the governor's reply 
was firm and manly, Laudohn endeavoured to put them in ex- 
ecution. He tried to'carry the town by assault, while he thun- 
dered upon it from an immense artillery, a shower of bombs 
and red-hot bullets.^ But the assault failed; and the awful bom- 
bardment affected only the wretched inhabitants, on whom it 
fell like the vengeance of heaven. At length an army was seen, 
and tremulous hope and convulsive fear shook, by turns, the 
hearts of the distracted citizens : — but it was not an /. ^ 
army of Russians. A deliverer appeared in the person S* • 
of prince Henry, whose peculiar fortune it was, with a happy 
conformity to his beneficent disposition, more frequently to save 
than to destroy. He had marched one hundred and twenty 
miles in five days with all his artillery and baggage. The 
Austrians abandoned the sie^e on his approach. 

But the rapid march of prince Henry, and the relief of Bres- 
lau, seemed only to retard for a moment the ruin of the king's 
affairs* Laudohn, lately victorious, and still formidable, though 
obliged to retire before the royal brother, kept Schweidnitz and 
Neiss under blockade, and anxiously waited the arrival of the 
Russians ; when he hoped not only to receive the submission of 
those two places, but to return to the siege of the capital, and 
complete at one blow the conquest of Silesia. 

The main bodyof the Russian army, under count Czernicheff, 
had actually reached the fi^ontiers of that province, and wanted 
only a few days' unobstructed march to form the much-feared 
and desired junction. Another body of Russians had entered 
Pomerania, where the Prussian forces did not exceed five thou- 
sand horse and foot, and threatened to invest Colberg ; while 
the Swedes resumed their operations in the same country, with 
an army of twenty thousand men. 

A plan of mere defence, in such circumstances, must have 
proved altogether ineffectual. Silesia was in danger of being 
instantly subdued, by the junction of the Austrians and Russians. 
The king therefore marched thither without delay ; and left 
Daun, who bad the start of him at setting out, considerably be- 
hind. He passed five rivers with a numerous army, clogged 
with heavy artillery, and above two thousand waggons ; and 
while one body of forces hung on his flank, another watched his 
rear, and a third presented itself in front, he traversed a tract of 
country near two hundred miles in extent, under all those perils 
and difficulties, with a celerity that would have rendered memo- 
rable the march of a detachment of light troops. But he was 
not able, with all his activity, to bring Laudohn to action, be- 
fore that general was joined by the Austrian armies under Daun 
and Lascy : and, by the forces of these three g^n«r?'*>^^(jW?s 
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in danger of being surrounded in his camp at Lignitz. In vaia 
did he attempt, by various movements, to divide the enemy's 
strength, to turn their flanks, or attack them under any other 
disadvantage; the nature of the ground, and the skill of the 
Austrian generals, rendered abortive all the suggestions of in- 
genuity. 

While thus circumstanced, he received intelligence that the 
Russians were ready to pass the Oder at Auras. As the least 
of two dangers, he fesolved to attack the Austrians before the 
arrival of a new enemy. Meanwhile Daun, having reconnoitred 
the king's situation at Lignitz, had formed an intention of at- 
tacking him by surprise, in the night, with the united strength 
of the three armies; and he had communicated his design to 
the two other generals. 

Of this scheme, it is probable, the Prussian monarch was not 
ignorant : as, on the same night that it was to have taken effect, 
he quitted his camp, with the utmost privacy, and occupied an 
advantageous post on the heights of PfaffendorjBF, by which Lau- 
dohn was to advance. Daun» with no less precaution, made his 
approaches toward the Prussian camp; but, to his astonishment, 
on his arrival no enemy appeared. When day broke, however, 
he could perceive at a distance the rising of a thick snK)ke, 
which left him little room to doubt in what business the king 
was engaged, or for what purpose he had quitted his station. 

As Laudohn was eagerly pressing on to Lignitz, and feeding 
his heart with splendid hopes of the glory which he should ac- 
Aup 14 n"^^ ^y ^'^^ distinguished share in the action that was 

^' ' to determine the^ate of the illustrious Frederic, he 
was furiously attacked, about three o'clock in the morning, by 
the Prussian army, regularly drawn up, and obliged to retire^ 
after a fierce conflict, when eight thousand of his men had been 
killed, wounded or captured. Daun had no opportunity of as- 
sisting him. His Prussian majesty, who exposed his own per- 
son in a remarkable manner in order to animate his troqps, was 
unguarded in no other respect. He had secured his rear so 
effectually with a strong body of reserve, and by a numerous 
artillery, judiciously planted on the heights of Pfaffendorff, that 
an attack was impracticable. Daun therefore found himself 
under the necessity of remaining inactive, and waiting, in anx- 
ious suspense, the issue of the momentous combat. It was 
finallv decided by six o'clock, when the Anstrians gave way 
on all sides, and were pursued as far as the Katsbach, a river 
that falls into the Oder below Lignitz. The king did not choose 
to push his advantage, lest he should afford the wily and watch- 
ful Daun an op|X)rtunity of disjoining his army. 

By this victory, he not only rescued himself from imminent 
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danger, but prevented the long-dreaded junction of the Russian 
and Austrian armies in Silesia : for count Czemicheff was so in- 
timidated by the defeat of the Austrians, that he immediately 
repassed the Oder. Having joined his brother at Neumarck, 
and opened a communication with Breslau, the king now march- 
ed against Daun, who had formed the blockade of Schweid- 
nitz ; routed a body of the enemy under general Beck, and ob- 
liged the grand Austrian army to forego its purpose, and take 
refuge among the mountains of Landshut. 

AVhile the active potentate was making these heroic efforts in 
Silesia, the reputation of his arms was ably supported in Saxo- 
ny by general Hulsen, who gained several advantages over the 
army of the empire. But veiy different was the state of his 
affairs in other quarters. The Russians, after they repassed the 
Oder, pushed a strong detachment into Brandenburg; and count 
Czemicheff being joined by a large body of Austrians r\ ^ ^ 
under general Lascy, the united army made itself mas- 
ter of Berlin. Nor was this mortifying blow the only stroke 
of ill fortune that fell upon the gallant monarch. 

The Russians and Austrians, having levied a contribution upon 
the inhabitants of Berlin; destroyed the magazines, arsenals, and 
founderies, and plundered the palaces, retired by different routes, 
on bearing that Frederic was advancing to the relief of his capi- 
tal. The city suffered considerably, especially in its ornaments; 
the adjacent country was ravaged, and the king sustained a very 
great loss in valuable furniture and military stores. But these 
were not the worst consequences that attended the invasion of 
Brandenburg, and the assault upon the seat of government, of 
arts, and of elegance. 

When Berlin was first threatened, Hulsen left Saxony, and 
attempted to oppose the enemy. He found himself unequal to 
the generous purpose, yet continued to hover in the neighbour- 
hood, in order to seize any advantage that might offer. In the 
mean time the prince of Deuxponis, nieeting with no interrup- 
tion, made rapid progress in Saxony. Leipsic, Torgau, and 
Wittenberg, successively surrendered to the Imperialists. And 
while the illustrious Frederic was thus losing his footing in 
Saxony, which had been hitherto the great support of his armies, 
a detachment from the French army in Westphalia laid Halber- 
stadt under contribution. One part of Pomerania was ravaged 
by the Swedes, and another by the Russians, who had invested 
Colberg both by land and sea. The king's situation again seem- 
ed desperate. All his motions, in his march toward Branden- 
burg, were watched by Daun, whose army had been reinforced; 
and, in his absence, Laudohn had formed the siege of Cosel, 
and threatened the whole SUesian province with subjection, j 
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It now became necessary for the warlike prince, who was stiH 
at the head of a strong armVy to call up once more the vigour of 
his genius, and attempt by some bold exertion to extricate him- 
self from all his difficulties. He had determined to make such 
an exertion. And no sooner did he learn, that the enemy had 
abandoned Berlin, and evacuated Brandenburgh, than he passed 
the Elbe, and rushed into Saxony. Daun followed him with se- 
venty thousand men, and encamped in the neighbourhood of Tor-^ 
gau ; his right wing extending to the Elbe, by which it was co* 
vered, and his centre and left being secured by ponds, hills, and 
woods. A stronger position than that which was seized by the 
Austrian general could not have been chosen by a small army, 
as a security against one of the greatest force. Yet did his Prus- 
sian majesty, encompassed by dangers, resolve to attack, with 
only fifty thousand men, that able and experience commander 
in his seembgly impregnable camp, as he could not hope to 
draw him from it, and winter was fast approaching. 

In consequence of this resolution, the most daring that could 
be dictated by despair, the king divided his army into three bo- 
dies, and made all his dispositions with as much coolness and 
caution, as if it had been the result of the most guarded pru- 
dence. Hulsen, with one body, was directed to take post in 
a wood on the left of the hostile army, and had orders not to 
move until he should find that the other divisions of the Prus- 
sian forces were engaged. Ziethen was instructed to charge 
on the enemy^s right : and the grand atack in frcmt was to be 
conducted by his majesty in person. These dispositions being 
made, the king informed his officers that he was determined to 
conquer or die. They unanimously answered, they would die 
or conquer with him. 

Pleased with the ardour oFhis troops, and convinced that they 
would not disappoint his hopes, the intrepid monarch, having 
>T n made his approaches in the morning, be^n an attack 
upon the enemy^s camp about two in the afternoon. He 
was received with the fire of two hundred pieces of cannon, dis- 
posed along the front of the Austrian line. The Prussian infan- 
try fought with uncommon resolution ; but they were at length 
broken, and repulsed with great slaughter. The cavalry then 
broke the Austrian infantry by an impetuous shock, but were 
soon forced to retire by the pressure of fresh battalions, which 
poured in on every side. And victory seemed ready to declare 
for the Austrians, when Ziethen, with the Prussian left wing, 
fell upon the enemy*s rear ; and Daun, having received a d^m- 
gerous wound in the thigh, was carried off the field. 

Encouraged by the confusion occasioned by these fortunate 
circumstances, the Prussian infantry returned to the chaige. 
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The cavalry, following their example, threw several bodies of 
Austrians into irreparable disorder; and if the darkness of night 
had not prevented the possibility of pursuit, and enabled the 
routed army to escape over to £lba, the victory would have 
been comfdete, and the carnage extremely great. As matters 
terminated, however, the loss of lives, in the battle of Torgau, 
was not inconsiderable. About eight thousand men were kill- 
ed or woimded on each side. And the Prussians took seven 
thousand prisoners, among whom were four generals, and two 
hundred inferior officers. 

Of all the victories of the king of Prussia, this was perhaps 
the most glorious,- as it certainly was the most important. His 
troops, though different frorr those invinciUe battalions, now no 
more, which he had formerly led into Bohemia, and which con- 
quered at Lowositz, Prague, Lissa, and Rosbach, behaved with 
a firmness worthy of the most hardy veterans. In no battle did 
he ever expose his own person so much; yet, as if invulnera- 
ble, a bullet only grazed upon his breast. His courage and con- 
duct were alike conspicuous. The Austrians pretended to 
dispute with him the honour of the action: but its consequences 
sufficiently proved where the advantage lay. 

He immediately entered Torgau; recovered all Saxony, ex- 
cept Dresden ; and put his troops into winter-quarters in that 
electorate, instead of being obliged to canton them in his own 
wasted dominions. He attained the object for which he fought, 
and at the same time added new lustre to his arms. The shock 
of victory seemed to be felt in every hostile quarter. Laudohn 
abruptly raised the Uockade of Cosel, and evacuated Silesia. 
The Russians abandoned the siege of Colberg in Eastern Po- 
merania, and retired into Poland ; while the Swedes, defeated 
by the Prussians in Western Pomerania^ were forced to take 
refuge under the cannon of Stralsund. 

During these important transactions on the continent of Eu- 
rope, events of still greater moment took place in other quar- 
ters of the globe. While the allies of Great Britain, though 
supported by her money and troops, with difficulty maintained 
their ground in Germany, which alone seemed to engage her 
attention, her own arms, under the direction of British officers, 
were crowned with signal succees in North America and the 
East Indies. 

The taking of Quebec, it had been generally supposed, 
would be followed by the final submission of Canada, without 
any farther struggle. But this was soon discovered to be a 
dangerous error. Although the possession of diat city was 
necessary to the conquest of the province, much yet remained 
to be done before it could subjected to Great Britain. ^ . 
Vol. IV. 3 D Dgi -^^ by Coogle 
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The French, after the battle of Quebec, were reinforced at 
Montreal with six thousand Canadians, and a party of Indians; 
and M. de Levi, who had succeeded the marquis de Montcalm 
in the chief command, proposed to attempt the recovery of the 
capital early in the spring. In that resolution he was encou- 
raged by an oversight of the £nglish naval officers, who nad 
not made sufficient provision against his attaining a superiori- 
ty on the river St. Laurence. No vessels of force had been 
left at Quebec, on a supposition that they could not be useful in 
tvinter. 

The French general had even thought of attempting the reco- 
very of the place during the rigour of that season, although a 
British garrison of five thousand men had been left in it, under 
the command of general Murray. But, on reconnoitring, he 
found the out-posts so well secured, and the governor so vigi- 
lant and active, that he delayed the enterprise until the month 
of April. Then his artillery, provisions, ammunition^ and 
heavy baggage, fell down the St. Laurence from Montreal, un- 
der the convoy of six stout frigates. This squadron secured to 
him the undisputed command of the river ; a circumstance of 
the utmost importance to the execution of his whole design. 
And after a march of ten days, he arrived with ten thousand 
men at Point au Tremble, within a few miles of Quebec 

Meanwhile general Murray had omitted no step that could be 
taken by an able and experienced officer for maintaining the im- 
portant conquest committed to his care. But the garrison had 
sufiered so much from excessive cold in the winter, and from the 
want of vegetables and fresh provisions, that he had not above 
three thousand men fit for service, when he received intelligence 
of the approach of the French army. With this small but gal- 
lant lx)cly, he intrepidly resolved to meet the enemy in the field, 
in order to avoid the tedious hardships and dangers of a siege, in 
an extensive town, with a sickly garrison, and all the inhabitants 
secretly hostile to him. He accordingly marched out, on the 
28th of April, to the heights of Abraham, and attacked M. de 
Levi, with great impetuosity, near Sillery. But being out-flank- 
ed, and in danger of being surrounded^ he was obliged to re- 
tire, after an obstinate conflict, in which one thousand of his 
men were killed or wounded^^ The French sustained a much 
greater loss in this action, without deriving any positive advan- 
tage from it; for Murray, instead of being dispirited by his de- 
feat, seemed only to be roused to more strenuous eflForts. The 
same bold spirit^ which had led him to encounter the enemy in 
the field with a very small force, in hopes of obliging them to 
desist from their enterprise, now animated him in the defence of 

14 letter from geDeral Morray, in Che London GaztUe, Jane 23^ 17(K).-tKaoi1i Cwih 
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Quebec with a feeble garrison, since defence had become neces* 
saiy. Nor did the French general lose a moment in improving 
his victory. He opened trenches before the town on the very 
evening of the battle; but it was .the eleventh of May before he 
could bring any batteries to bear on the fortifications. By that 
time Murray bad completed some out- works, and planted a 
numerous artillery on the ramparts ; so that the French bat- 
teries were in a manner silenced, by the superior fire of thie 
garrison. And the place was soon relieved, by the fortunate 
arrival of the English fleet, under lord Colville and commo- 
dore Swanton. M. de Levi now retired with precipitation to- 
ward Montreal ; where the marquis de Vaudreui], governor- 
general of Canada, had fixed his head-quarters, and was re- 
solved to make a last stand. For this purpose he called in all 
his detachments, and collected around him the whole force of 
the colony. 

In the mean time general Amherst was diligently employed 
in taking measures for the utter subversion of the French powe- 
er in that part of the New World. He sent instructions to gene- 
ral Murray, directing him to advance by water to Montreal, 
with all the troops that could be spared from the garrison of 
Quebec. And colonel Haviland, by like orders, sailed with a 
detachment from Crown Point, and took possession of Isle-aux- 
Noix, which he found abandoned by the enemy, and thence pro- 
ceeded directly for Montreal ; while the commander in chief, 
with his own division, consisting of about ten thousand regu- 
lars and provincials, left the frontiers of New York, and advan- 
ced to Oswego. There he was joined by a thousand Indians 
under sir William Johnson. 

Amherst embarked on Lake Ontario with his whole army ; 
and after takmg the fort of Isle Royale, which in a manner com- 
mands the source of the river St. Laurence, he arrived by a 
tedious and dangerous voyage at Montreal, on the same day 
that general Murray landed near that place from Quebec. The 
two generals met with no opposition in disembarking their 
troops : and by a happy concurrence of circumstances, colonel 
Haviland, with the aetachment under his command, arrived on 
the following day. 

The junction of these three bodies, composed of the flower of 
the British forces in North America^ and the masterly disposi- 
tions made by the commanders, convinced Vaudreuil that all re- 
sistance would be inefiectuaL He therefore demanded a capitu- 
lation, which was granted on terms more favourable q^ . ^ 
than he had reason to expect in such circumstances. ^ * 
Montreal, Detroit, Michilimaehinnac, and all other places pos- 
sessed by the French within the government of Canada^ were 
surrendered to his Britannic majesty. But it was stipulated 
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that the troops should be trsasported to Old France ; and the 
Canadians were secured in their property, and in the free exer- 
cise of their religion. 

This was an imp(»1ant conquest, and seemed to complete the 
great object of the war, the humiliation of rtie French in North 
America. But while the arms of Great Britain were carrA ing 
terror before them in Canada, the French emissaries, from the 
province of Louisiana, had exercised their arts of insinuatioB 
so successfully an>ong the neighbouring Indians, that the Che- 
rokees, a power tribe, had commenced bostillities, toward die 
close of the last campfiign, against the more southern Elnglish 
colonies, plundering, massacreing, and scalping the inhabitants 
of the back settlements. Mr. Lytdeton, governor of South Caro- 
lina^ repressed their ravages, and obliged them to sue for peace. 
They engaged to renounce the French interest,but renewed die 
wan Colonel Montgomery, with a regiment of Higfaiandrrs, a 
party of grenadiers, and a body of privincials, made war upon 
them after their own manner, and severely chastised them for 
their breach of faith. But the consummation of vengeance was 
reserved for colonel Grant, who, in 1761, desolated the vrfiole 
country of the Cherokees, destroyed fifteen of their towns, and 
reduced them to the necessity of making the most hun^e sub- 
missions. They accordingly supplicated, and obtained the re^ 
newal of their treaties with England^ at Charles Town, with all 
the marks of a penitent spirit and pacific disposition ; vMIe the 
other savage tribes, over-awed by the fear of a shnilsv visita- 
tion, seem^ alike quietly diqxsedl The town of New OdcanSy 
and a few plantatbns higher on the Mississippi, .alone remained 
to France of all the settlements in North America :— *and these 
were too distant and feeble to molest the English colonies. 

Nor was the success of the British arms 1ms dedaine in the 
East Indies. Encouraged by the taking of Wandewash, and 
his victory over Lally, cobnel Coote resohred to invest Pondi- 
cherry, the only settlement of any consequence remaining to the 
French on the coast of Coromandel. But as die place was too 
strong, and the garrison too numerous to permit him to indulge 
a hope of carrying it by assault, or even by regular af^proachcs, 
with any force that he could then assemble, he block^ it doseiy 
by land and sea, and reduced both the garrison and the inhabi- 
tants to the greatest distress for want of provisions. 

In the midst of this distress, and when the blockade had been 
continued for many mont^is, the French were suddenly ftattered 
with a prospect of relief. The English fleet, under admiral 
Stevens, was driven off the coast by a violent storm, and four 
ships of the line were lost* But such was the vigour of tile 
officers and seamen, that, before any supplies coukl be dkown 
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into Pondichenry, it was again blocked up by a stout squadroD« 
The blockade, by land, had already been changed into a regu- 
lar siege, which was now carried on with redoubled vigour.* A 
breach was made in the ramparts, and the inhabitants offered 
to capitulate ; but, as the commandant paid no attention to thdv 
interests, the proposal was disregarded. 

LaUy, who was at all times a man of vident and turbulent 
passions, appears to have been disordered in his understanding 
after bis unsuccessful attempt on Madras. Greatly dissatisfied 
with the state of the French a&irs in India, and with the con-^ 
duct of the troops under his command, he thus expressed him- 
self in the agitation of his disappointment : — '* Hell has spewed 
0ie into this country of wickedness ; and I wait, like Jonah, for 
the whale to receive me in its belly .'^ By his haughty and 
contemptuous behaviour, and the tyrannical exercise of his au- 
thority, under pretence of reforming abuses, he had early ren< 
dered himself odious to the govemorand council of Pondicherry, 
and to the officers of the army, and therefore found his situation 
extremely diaagreeaUe during the siege. ^' I would rather go 
to commaild the Caffires, said he, <^than remain in this Sodom, ^ 
which must sooner or later be destroyed by the English fire, 
in default of that from heaven P' He made, however, a gallant 
defence. 

The place being rendered utterly untenable, was surrendered 
to colonel Coote, on the 15th of January, 1761. The defenders 
were made prisoners of war ; smd a vast quantity of military 
stores, with a rich booty, fell into the bands of die victors. 

In consequence of the reduction of Pondicherry,and the sub- 
sequent surrmder of a sme^ settlement of Mahie on the coast 
of Malabar, the French power in the east was subverted ; and 
die English became, in a manner, masters of the commerce of 
the vast peninsula of India from Cape Comorin t3o the mouths 
of the Imltts and Ganges, beside the almost exclusive trade of 
the rich and extensive provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 

These acquisitions of trade and territory, added to the con* 
C)uest of Canada and the possessbn of Senegal opened to the 
subjects of Great Britain immense prospects ^commercial ad- 
vantage, as well as of future empire ; of imiting tite wealth 6E 
the southern to that of the northern regions of the earth ; the 
spices and fine fabrics of Asia, with the gums and gold-dust of 
Africa, to the tar, turpentine, rice, indigo, tobacco, and beaver 
of North America. Yet were the people of England dissatisfied. 
They complained of the shajpieful inactivity of the navy; as no- 
thing, they said, had lately been done by sea. And they affirm- 
ed, that the final conquest of Canada was the natural conse- 
quence of the success of the preceding campaign ; that>a pow- 
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erfiil armament, which had been detained at Portsmouth during 
the whole summer, with a view ot making a diversion in favour 
of the Hanoverian army, was sufficiently strong to have reduced, 
in the present distressed circumstances of the inhabitants, not 
only Martinique, but all the remaining French islands in the 
West Indies ; of more real value to a naval and commercial 
people than one half of the German empire. The dispute con- 
cerning the German war was renewed, and the folly of pursuing 
it exposed, with all the force of reasoning, and all the keenness 
of satire. 

O f Q^ In the midst of these disputes, to which he was far 
' from being inattentive, George IL died, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign. He 
was suddenly taken ill, and expired almost instandy. His cha- 
racter is by no means complicated. Violent in his temper, but 
humane and candid in his disposition, he conciliated the aflfec- 
tion, if he failed to command the respect, of those who were 
most about his person. If his understanding was not very ca- 
pacious, his judgment was sound ; and if he had little of the 
munificence of a great monarch, he possessed in perfection the 
economy of a prudent prince. Nor did that economy, though 
perhaps too mmute for his exalted station, remarkably impair 
the splendour of his royal dignity, until age rendered state in- 
convenient to him* His fond attachment to German politics 
rendered the early part of his reign unpopular. But the bold 
spirit with which he resented the insults oflFered to his crown ; 
the readiness with which he changed his ministers, in comj^i- 
ance with the wishes of his people ; and the brilliant conquests 
with which die latter years of his reign were adorned, have en- 
deared his memory to the English nation. 

He was succeeded, in his regal and electoral dominions, by 
his grandson George III. a young prince of an amiable dispo- 
sition, and of the most unblemished manners. The first speech 
of the new king to his parliament excited the highest hopes of a 
patriotic reign. " Bom and educated in this country, I glory," 

said he, " in the name of a Briton V^ ^But before we enter 

upon the history of the reign of this prince, it will be necessary 
to make a pause, and contemplate the state of Europe at die 
death of the second George. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

y4 Survey of the State of Europe^ and the Progress of the War 
in all Quarters of the Globe ^ from the Accession of George 
IIL to the Peace ofParis^ in 1763. 

GEORGE IIL, who succeeded to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain in the twenty-third year of his a.8;e,was universally allow- 
ed to be the arbiter of peace and war, as he was beyond dis- 
pute the most powerful monarch in Europe. Supplies, indeed, 
large beyond all political calculation of what the kingdom could 
raise, had already been granted by his subjects ; yet were they 
still able and willing to ^ive more, in order to complete the 
humiliation of his and their enemies. It was however hoped 
by the body of the people, that a change of politics would take 
place ; that the young king, from his known and declared at- 
tachments to his native country, would no longer suffer the pub- 
lic treasure to be squandered in pensions to foreign princes, un- 
der the name of subsidies, to enable them to fight their own 
battles, or the blood of the British soldiery to be shed to water 
the forests and fertilize the plains of Germany. But how much 
soever the youthful sovereign might disapprove the continental 
system, he could not immediately adopt new measures, without 
inflicting a direct censure upon the conduct of his venerable pre- 
decessor. Nor could he abruptly desert his German confede- 
rates, after ''the important steps that had been taken in conjunc- 
tion with them, without impairing the lustre of the British 
crown, and bringing into question the faith of the nation. He 
therefore declared in council, that, as he ascended the throne in 
the midst of an expensive but Just and necessary wary he would 
endeavour to prosecute that war in the manner most likely to 
bring about an honourable and lasting peace, in concert with 
his al/ies. 

This declaration quieted the throbbing hearts of those allies; 
and the liberal supplies granted by the British parliament for 
supporting the war during the ensuing campaign, ,-gj 

(which amounted nearly to nineteen millions ster- * 
ling,) astonished all Europe, and made the courts of Vienna 
and Versailles sensible of the necessity of proposing terms of 
peace. The dominions of the house of Austria were much 
wasted ; the king of Prussia was in a better situation than at 
the opening of the former campaign ; the army under prince 
Ferdinand amounted to eighty thousand men,^everV(Way well 
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appointed ; the Russians and Swedes seemed weaiy of a war 
in which they had acquired neither honour nor advantage ; the 
elector of Saxony was still in as distressed circunistances as 
ever, and his Polish subjects obstinately refused to interpose in 
his behalf. France declared her inability to discharge her pe- 
cuniary engagements to her allies. Her finances were low ; her 
navy was almost ruined ; her afiairs in America and the East 
Indies seemed to be irretrievable; and her West Indian islands, 
she was sensible, must surrender to the first English armament 
that should appear upon their coasts. A congress was accord- 
ingly summoned to meet at Augsburgh, for settling the dis- 
putes among the German pc^wers; while the ministers of Fiance 
and England were appointed to negociate at London and Pkrb, 
for the adjustment of the differences between the two crowns. 

The congress at Augsburg did not take place. But the ne- 
gotiation between France and England was fornDally opened, 
by Mons. Bussy at London, and Mr. Stanley at Paris, and was 
Continued during the whc4e summer, Aough seemingly with lit- 
tle sincerity on either side. A&irs were not yet ripe for a ge« 
neral pacification ; and a particular treaty could not be con- 
cluded between the crowns, without sacrifices of interest and 
fidelity, which neither was willing to make. Both were sensi* 
ble ofthis ; yet both professed a strong desire of putting a st<^ 
to the effusion of blood, and both had ^^ng reasons for such 
professions. 

The British minister found such professions necessary, in 
order to reconcile the minds of the people to the prosecution of 
the German war^ against which they began to revolt. And as 
he knew he durst not propose to give up the conquests iu Africa, 
America, the East or West Indies, to procure favourable terms 
for the German allies of his master, he on that side (Wanted the 
bar of honour, which was to obstruct the progress of the nego- 
tiation, and even to break it off: unless their affairs should take 
a more advantageous turn, and enable him to reconcile the in- 
terests of the king of Prussia with the engagement of his Bri- 
tannic majesty. The French ministers, in like manner, accom- 
modated memselves to their circumstances. While they made 
the most humiliating concessions, in order to awaken in the 
neutr»l powers a jedousy of the encroaching spirit of Great 
Britain, they insisted on certain stipulations, which diey had 
reason to believe would not be admitted, and artfully attempt- 
ed to involve the interests of France with those of Spam. But 
the cause of the failure of this famous negotiation will be best 
understood by particulars. 

The councils of Madrid were now under French influence. 
The pacific Ferdinand VI. having breathed his last on the lOth 
or August, 1759, was succeed on the throne of Spain by fayis 
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brother Pod Carlos, king of Naples and Sicily. On this event, 
by an article in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Don Philip should 
have ascended the throne of the Two Sicilies, and Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guastalia, have reverted to the house of Austria, 
with a proviso of certain grants to the king of Sardinia. But, 
as Carlos had never acceded to that treaty, he assigned the 
crownof the Two Sicilies to his third son Ferdinand, the eldest 
being judged unfit for government, and tlie second designed for 
the Spanish succession. Philip acquiesced in this disposition j 
and the court of Vienna, through the mediation of France, per- 
mitted him to remain in possession of the three duchies, with- 
out asserting any claim to those territories. The king of Sar- 
dinia was quieted with money. 

These good offices on the part of Louis, added to the ties of 
blood, could not fail to have stMne effect upon the mind of 
Charles IIL, the new king of Spain ; and although he had hi- 
therto observed a fair neutrality, and been liberal in his profes- 
sions of friendship to Great Britain, France, did nQt despair of 
being able to draw him into her views. She was sensible that 
he could not behold with indifference the humiliation of the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon, or the rapid progress of the 
British arms in America. The last more especially excited his 
jealousy. He foresaw, that the Spanish empire in America, if 
that of France should be annihilated, must in a manner lie at 
the mercy of En^and, as no power would remain, in case of a 
contest between the two crowns, able to hold the balance in the 
New World. This reasonable jealousy, raised in the course 
of the negotiation, by the intrigues of the court of Versailles, 
and bk)wn into a flame by the arrogance of the British minister, 
induced the Spanish monarch to seek refuge in the Family 
Compact, so long and so ardendy desired by France ; an am- 
bitious league, which seemed to threaten the liberties of Eu- 
rope with extinction. 

Before I investigate the principles of this compact, it will be 
proper to trace the leading steps of the negotiation between 
France and England, which immediately produced it. The 
first proposal of the court of Versailles was, " that the two 
crowns should remain in possession of what they had conquered 
from each other :'^ and, as France had assuredly been the great- 
est loser, such a proposition from that haughty power appeared, 
to the more dispassionate part of the British ministry, an in- 
stance of extraordinary moderation, if not humility. A better 
foundation of treaty could not be offered. The great commoner, 
however, did not treat this proposition with the attention which 
its apparent fairness deserved. 

It bad already been intimated by the duke de Chois^ul, the 
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French mioister, ^< That the situation in which Ifaey 
stand at certain periodsi should be the position to serve as a 
basis for the treaty that might be concluded between the two 
powers.^' And he procee&d to settle the periods ; namely, 
the first of May in Europe, the first of July in Afirica and the 
West Indies, and the first of September in the East Indies; 6b^ 
serving, at the same time, that, as those periods mi^ht seem too 
near or too distant for the mterests of (ireat Britain, the court 
of Versailles was extremely willing to enter infto an expUnation 
on that subject. But Mn Pitt haughtily declared, that bis Bri- 
tannic majesty would admit no other q[>och than that of ^' the 
signing of the peace." 

To this blunt and singular declaration the court of Versailles 
replied, with that coolness and temper which ought to govern all 
such transactions, *^ that, if not those which were already naned, 
at least some fixed periods during the war ought to be ag^reed 
upon ; as tfie uii possidetis^ or mutual retaining 6i possessions, 
could not r^sonably have reference only to the time of ^f^Ttvur 
the peaces For, if the contrary principle should be admitted, 
it would become difficuhto know, or even to guess at, the value 
of the possessions that might be given away^ as it could not be 
ascertained what might, in the interval, be lost or ^ined. And 
if these difficulties occurred, it was added, in the simplicity of a 
possessory article, they must be increased ttn-fc4d upon every 
other« and would come ta such a height, as to preclu^ all pos* 
sibility of negotiation, on things of so intricate a nature as 
changes and equivalents. 

This dispute occasioned delay, and afibrded the Preset mi- 
nistry, if they had been so disposed, a decent pretext for bieak- 
ing off the ne]^tiation« In the mean time hostilities were pro* 
secuted in various parts, as if no such negotiation had subsist- 
ed. But the campaign was distinguished by few memorable 
events. 

The war which had been carried on so long and so fruit- 
lessly in Westphalia, at an immense expence, was as indecbive 
as ever. For although prince Ferdinand, by taking die field in 
February, gained several advantages over the French, -who 
were litde fitted for a winter campaign, the duke de E^oglio 
obliged him to abandcMi all the places he had taken or invested 
before the first of April ; to raise the blockade oS Ziegenhayn 
and the siege of Cassel, to expose anew the landgraviate of 
Hesse, and retire behind the Dymel. 

Broglio having afterward passed the Dymel, and formed a 
junction with Soubise,who commanded on the Lower Rhine, at- 
tacked the allies at the village of Kirch-Denkem, on die 16th 
of July ; but he was repellea by the energy of his adversaries ; 
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and Tour Aooeand of Ms men vrett kilted, or iMde prisoners. 
In consequence of this advantage, Prince Ferdinand, having 
extended his army toward Hamelen, was enabled to secure the 
course of the Weser, and to protect the electorate of Hanover^ 
notwithstanding the superior force of the enemy. But he had 
the mortification to see them ravage Westphalia and East- 
Friselcmd. 

The king of Prussia, seemingly fatigued with ineffectual ef- 
forts, and mortified by ilidecisive victories, acted solely on the 
defensive; himsetf taking post in Silesia, and his brother in 
Saxony.- Yet this defensive campaign was not more exempt 
from misfortune than those in which he most freely indulged 
the ardour ©f his genius^ The Austrians took Schweidnitz by 
sur))rise,and theRus»8ians made themselves masters of Colberg. 
By the loss of these two important places, the illustrious Fre- 
deric found himself in a worse situation than at the close of any 
former season of action. The Russians wintered in Pomerania, 
and the Austrians in Silesia. 

These events did not altogether correspond with the haughty 
tone assumed by the English minister, in his negotiation with 
France. But several actions happened at sea between sin^e 
ships and small squadrons, greatly to the honour of the British 
flag. And a naval armament, which had excited the highest 
hopes while its destination remained unknown, was prepared 
early in the season^ and crowned with signal success. 

The object of this armament'-^consisting of ten ships of the 
line, under commodore Keppel, and nine thousand soldiers, 
commanded by major general Hodg8on-*-was the reduction of 
fielleisl6, near the coast of France, between Port Louis and the 
mouth of the Loire. A descent was immediately attempted at 
different peaces; but the troops were repulsed with considerable 
loss, in spite of their most vigorous efforts. They were not, 
however, discouraged, but resolutely persevered in their pur- 
pose ; and a binding was effected on the 22d of April. The In- 
vaders drove the French from their lines before Palais, the ca* 
pital of the island; entered the town sword in hand, and obliged 
the garrison to take refuge in the citadd. That fortress, built 
by the famous Vauban, and defended by three thousand men, 
under the chevalier de St. CroiK, an able and experienced offi- 
cer, made a gallant defence. But after it had been invested 
about six weeks, and a practicable breach made in the works, 
St CroiXy seeing no prospect of relief, judged it pru- j - 
dent to capitulate ; and the whole island submitted to 
his Britannic majesty. 

The taking of Belleisle, which was celebrated with bonfires, 
illuminations, and every species of triumph and tumultuous joy, 
contributed greatly to ehte the pride of the English populace. 
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and was no small mortifieation to France. But the expedition 
having failed in its ultimate aim, which was to oblige the Frandi 
to weaken their army in Westphalia, in order to defend tfaeff 
own coasts, and thus to enable prince Ferdinand to strike some 
decisive blow ; and the island itself, (which is merely a barren 
rock) being found to have no harbour for ships of force, die 
chief circumstance that could make it valuable to Great Britain, 
the possession of it was thought, by the more intelligent part of 
the nation, to have been dearly purchased with die lives of two 
thousand brave men, beside an extraordinary expenditure of 
naval and military stores. The ministry, however, represented 
it as a place of great importance, from its position, while they 
highly and justly extolled the valour of the troops employed in 
reducing it. Yet, as this conquest had not been attended with 
the expected consequences, and as no other enterprise was 
planned from which any important advantage could be expected 
during the summer, Mr. Pitt condescended to name certain 
epochs to which the reciprocal holding of {x>ssessions should 
refer ; and the negotiation with France was resumed. 

The periods named by the British minister were, the first of 
August for Europe, the first of September for Africa and Ame- 
rica, the first of November for the East Indies. To these epochs 
France agreed, though reluctantly, on account of the nearness, 
as she now had hopes of acquiring some important advantage in 
Westphalia before the close of the campaign. She also agreed, 
that every thing settled between the two crowns, retative to Ack 
particular disputes, should be finally conclusive and obligatory, 
independent of the proceedings of the congress t6 be holden at 
Augsburg, for deciding the disputes of Germany. And she fur- 
ther agreed, that the definitive treaty of peace between the king- 
doms, or preliminary articles to that purpose, should be signed 
and ratified before the first of the next August. 

France even gave up the point of honour, and firankhr made 
an ofier of what places she was willing to cede and exdumgc. 
In her final answer (after certain difficultiss had been removed, 
and some claims relinquished), she promised to guaranty Cana- 
da to England, in the utmost extent required, including as de- 
gndencies the islands of Cape Breton and St. John; to demolisli 
unkirk, provided the right of fishing and drying fish on the 
banks of Neu foundland should be coimrmed to her; to restore 
Minorca for Guadaloupe and Mariegalante; to evacuate Hesse, 
Hanau, and Gottingen, provided one settlement in Africa shouM 
be guaranteed to her (or the convenience of the Negro trade; to 
remit the settlement of affairs in the East Indies to the compa- 
nies of the two nations ; and to leave England in possession of 
Belleisle, until some equivalent should be offered and accepted 
But she persisted in demanding the restitution of tbp trading 
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vessels taken before the declaration of war, and obstinately re- 
fused to give up Wesel and Gueldres, which she had wrested 
fr^m the King of Prussia. 

England/ with no less obstinacy, refused to restore the dis- 
puted captures, yet insisted on the restitution of those two 
places. Nor would the minister, astonishing as it may seem, 
agree to a neutrality in regard to Germany. He rejected the 
proposal with disdain as an insult upon the national honour; 
though it would certainly have been more easy for Great Bri- 
tain, and no less honouraUe^ to mediate or even purchase a 
peace for the king of Prussia^ in the congress at Augsburg, than 
to enable him to continue die struggle for Silesia, and defend 
his various provinces against France, Sweden, Austria, Russia, 
and the army of the empire. On this romantic idea, however, 
and die two other contentious points, the negotiation between 
France and England was broken off, when it seemed ^ ^n 
ready to terminate in a solid peace, and after it had P * 
been protracted consid^ably beyond the term fixed for signing 
the treaty. 

A rupture with Spain, it was readily foreseen, would be the 
immediate consequence of the failure of this treaty, as the fai- 
lure itself bad been partly occasioned by the suspicions of a se- 
cret understatiding between the French and Spanish ministers. 
The poisonous insinuations of the court of Versailles had now 
produced their full effect upon. the mind of Charles III. This 
had sufficiently appeared in the course of the late negotiation. 
The French minister, with his memorial of propositions (dated 
the 15th of July,) had presented to the court of London a pri- 
vate memorial, signifying the desire of bis most Christian ma- 
jesty, that in order to establish the peace upon solid foundations, 
not to be shaken by the contested interests of a third power, the 
king of Spain might be invited to guaranty the treaty between 
the two crowns ; and lie pr<^)osed, with the consent and com- 
municatbn of his Catholic majesty, that the three points in dis- 
pute between England and Spain, and which might produce a 
new war in Europe and America, should be finally settled in 
this negotiation ; namely, the restitution of some ships taken in 
the course of the present war under Spanish colours, the liberty 
claimed by die Spanish nation to fish on the banks of New- 
foundland, and the demolition of certain settlements made, con- 
trary to treaty, by the English logwood-cutters in the bay of 
Honduras. 

The British minister read this memorial with surprise and in- 
dignation, and declared on returning it, with that dignity and 
even haughtiness peculiar to his character, that his Britannic 
majesty would not suffer the disputes with Spain to be blended, 
in any manner whatever, in the negotiation of peace between the 
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two crowns ; and that it would be ooDsideradas an afitxit^ wai 
a thing incompatible with the sincerity of the negotiattOD oq the 
part of France, to make any further mention of !»ucb a circmii- 
stance. He at the same time called upon the Spanish nuRisier, 
to disavow the proposition which had been said to be made widi 
the knowledge of his court ; an4 expressed his astonishment at 
seeing a proposal for accommockting disputes between friends, 
coming through the medium of an enemy ! to find posits <^ so 
much consequence oflfered for deliberation by a French envoy, 
when his Cathcdic majesty had an ambassador residing in Lon« 
don, from whom no intimation of such business had been re- 
ceived ! 

The court of Versailles condescended to make an apolofgr for 
having proposed a discussion of the points in dispute with Spain; 
but the Spanish ambassador openly avowed and justified the 
step taken by the French envoy» as eotiiely conformable to the 
sentiments of his master. He declared, that the kings of France 
and Spain were united not only by the ties of blood, but by those 
of mutual interest. He applauded the humanity and magnaQi- 
mity of the former prince, in seeking to render the peace as 
permanent as the vicissitudes of human a£iira would permit; 
and haughtily added, that, if governed by any other priocifdes, 
his Catholic majesty, consulting only his greatness, wouki have 
spoken *^ from himself and as became his dig^ityi.^^ 

The meaning of this declaration could not possibly be misun- 
derstood. It evidently appeared, from the most libml interpret 
tatbn of the words, that Spain, as a party, was ^atifiqel with a 
communication of every step taken in the negotiation between 
France and England j that her judgment was appealed to in the 
proposition, and her authority called in aid to loipee the acc^ept- 
ance, of the terms offered by France^ in a iMrd, that there was 
a perfect union of affections, interests, and counsels between the 
courts of Versailles and Madrid. 

A firm conviction of this is said to have been the cauoe of that 
arrogance, bordering u\xm insult, with which Mr. Pitt thence- 
forth treated the proposals of France, and which completed the 
views of the court of Versailles. The Family Compact was 
signed on the 15th of August. From that moment, the French 
minister changed his tone ; and the negotiation with £ngland 
was broken off, as already related, less from any disagreement 
between the two courts on important points, than their seeming 
obstinacy in maintaining pretended points of honour. 

In the mean time, orders had been sent to the earl of Bristd, 
the British ambassador at the court of Madrid, to remonstrate 
with energy and Qrmness agamst the darmg interposition of 
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Spain in die negotiation between France and England, and to 
demand a declaration (^ her final intentions ; to put a negative 
upon the Spanish pretensions to fish upon the banks of New- 
foondkod ; to rest the article of disputed captures on the jus- 
tice of the Elnglish tribunals $ to continue the former profes- 
sions of the court of London, indicating a desire of an amica- 
ble adjustment of the logwood dispute, and the willingness of 
his Bntannic majesty to cause the settlements on the coast of 
Honduras to be evacuated, if his Catholic majesty would pro- 
vide for the continuance of that traffic to which the British 
subjects had a right by treaty. 

Mr. Wall, the Spanish minister, applauded the spirit of the 
king of Great Britain, in not suffering France to be appealed 
to, as a tribunal, in his disputes with Spain. In the proposition 
mode, with the consent of his court, he declared that things 
had not been considered in that light ; and he asked, whether 
it could be imagined in England, that the Catholic king was 
seeking to provoke Great Britain to war in her most flourish- 
ing and exalted condition, and after such a series of prosperous 
events as never perhaps occuired in the annals of any other 
kingdom.'— But he refused to give up any of the three points 
in dispute, and owned that the most perfect harmony subsisted 
between the courts of France and Spain : that, in consequence 
of this harmony, the most Christian king had offered to assist 
his Catholic majesty, if the dispute between Great Britain and 
Spain should terminate in a rupture ; and that the offer was 
considered in a very friendly light. 

A declaration less explicit would have been sufficient to con- 
vince a minister of Pitrs discernment, that the intentions of 
Spain were by no means equivocal. He accordingly declared 
in couneil that we ought to consider the evasions of that court 
as a refusal of satisfaction, and that refusal as a declaration of 
war ; that we ought from prudence as well as spirit to secure 
to ourselves the first blow ; that, if any war could provide its 
own resources, it must be a war with Spain ; that her supplies 
lay at a distance, and might be easily intercepted and cut off^, 
as we were already masters of the sea ; that her flota, or Ame- 
rican plate-fleet, on which she had great dependence, had not 
yet arrived, and that the taking of it would at once strengthen 
onr hands and disable hers. Such a bold but necessary step, 
he added, would be a lesson to his Catholic majesty, and to all 
£urope, how dangerous it was to presume to dictate in the af- 
fairs of Great Britain. 

The transcendent dignity of this sentiment, so far exceeding 
the comprehension of ordinary minds, appeared in the form of 
shocking violence or wild extravagance, to the majority of the 
council. They admitted^ that we ought not to be deterred from 
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the assertion of our reas«DabIe demands, by the menaces of any 
power; but they affirmed, at the same time, that this desire dT 
adding war to war, and enemy to enemy, whilst the springs of 
government were already over*strained, was iil-suited to our 
national strength ; that to shun war upon a just occasion was 
cowardice, but to provoke or court it madness ; that if Spain^ 
misled by the counsels of France, should ent^ in a more deci- 
sive manner into the views o{ that hostile court, it would dien 
be early enough to declare war, when all the neighbouring and 
impartial powers were convinced, that we acted with as oauch 
temper as resolution, and when every thinking man in the 
kingdom was satisfied, that he was not hurried into the hazards 
and expenses of war from an idea of romantic heroism, but 
from unavoidable necessity ; and would cheerfully contribute 
to the support of an administration which, though firm and re> 
solute, was afraid alike to waste the national treasure waslotily 
or employ it unjustly. 

These arguments, though plausible, had no weight widi 
Mr. Pitt. He considered uiem as the timid counsels of short- 
sighted caution^ or the captious objections of narrow-minded 
and selfish politicians, envious of his greatness, and mdiftrent 
to the welfare of their country. Giving full scope to his pride 
and patriotism, he warmly exclaimed, ** This is the time for 
humbling the whole house of Bourbon ! and if we neglect the 
glorious opportunity, we shall in vain look for another. Their 
united power, if suffe^d to gather strength, will baffle our most 
vigorous efibrts, and possibly plunge us in the gulf of ruin. 
We must not allow them a moment to breathe : self-preservation 
bids us crush them, before they can combine or recollect 
themselves.^' 

Mr. Pitt in the same council rashly declared that if he could 
not carry so salutary a measure, this would be the last time of 
his sitting at that board. " I was called lo the administration 
of public affairs,'' added he haughtily, " by the voice of the 
people : to them I have always considered myself as accounta- 
ble for my conduct; and, therefore, cannot remain in a situa- 
turn which makes me responsible for measures I am no longer 
allowed to guideJ^ The sagacious earl Granville, president of 
the council, coolly replied, ** The gendeman, I find, is deter- 
mined to leave us, and I cannot say I am sorry for it, as he 
would otherwise have compelled us to leave him ; for if he is 
determined to assume solely the right of advising his majesty, 
and directing the operations of war, to what purpose are we here 
assembled?" On a division, the minister himself, and his bro- 
ther-in-law earl Temple, were the only members of the council 
who voted for an immediate declaration of war against Spain. 

Pitt, conformably to his declared resolution, carried^the seals 
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Oct 5 ^^^^ office to the king; although not without hopeSp 
* * as. i& believed, that he would be desired to retain them.*- 
But royal favour had, by this time, begun to flbw into new 
channels. 

The earl of Bute claimed a large share of that favour. He 
had been much about the person of George III. before his ac- 
cession to the throne ; and beside the pleasure of having partly 
fcM'med the mind of the heir apparent to the British crown, he 
had in so doing the particular satisfaction of discharging a debt 
of gratitude to the memory of his majesty^s father, Frederic 
prince of Wales, whose friendship and confidence he enjoyed 
m a high degree, with Mr. Pitt and other reputed patriots. 
Soon after the death of George IL, this nobleman was appoint- 
ed secretary for the northern department: and he now expected, 
in conseouence of the divisions in the privy council, and the af- 
fecticm of his royal master, to seize the reins of government. 
The duke of Newcastle, and other ministers of the late kine, 
who had found themselves overshadowed by the superior abi- 
lities of the great commoner, also wished his removal ; and as 
HE, the favourite of the people, had found it necessary to form 
a coalition with them, and to flatter the political prejudices of 
his aged sovereign, in order more effectually to serve his coun- 
try, and gratify his own boundless ambition, th£y, in hopes of 
recovering their consequence, yielded in like manner a tempo-- 
rary support to the earl of Bute, supposed to be the bosom fa- 
vourite of the youthful monarch. 

The king, therefore, received the seals from Mc Pitt with 
ease, and dignity. He expressed his regret for the loss of s^ 
able a servant, at a time when abilities for public business were 
so much required ; but he did not solicit him to resume his of- 
fice. Little prepared for a behaviour so firm, yet full of con- 
descension, Uie haughty secretary is said to have burst into 
lears. This was the time for conciliation between the power- 
ful sovereign and his greatest subject, if the highest ability to 
serve the state, although mferior to many in rank and fortune, 
ean entitle a subject to that distinction. But a subject, though 
a good one, may be too ^eat. The king was willing to abide 
by the opinion of the majority of his council. He accepted Mr* 
Pitt's resignation ; settled upon him a pension of three thou- 
sand pounds a year, for three lives, and conferred the title of 
baroness on his lady ; for, at that time,* he declined the honour 
of nobility, content that it should descend to his o&pring. 

No change in the British ministry ever occasioned so much 
alarm as the resignation of Mr. Pitt. It seemed equal to a re* 
volution in the government. As the nation, under his adminis- 
tration, had been raised from despondency and disgrace to the 
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highest de^ee of glory, triumph, and exaltation, the most se- 
rious apprehensions were entertained, by the body of the peop le, 
that it might again sink into the same state of depression, and 
be overwhelmed by its numerous enemies, since his all*iospiring 
genius no longer directed its councils ; or that an inglorious 
peace would be patched up, to avert the dangers of a new war. 

But this alarm was soon quieted by the v^rous measures of 
the new' ministry, and the address with which their emissaries 
drew oiF the veil from the imperfections of the late secretary, 
whose reputation, both as a patriot and a statesman, they endea- 
voured to destroy. They keenly exposed his inconsistency, and 
called in question his political sagacity, in so warmly entering 
into the German contest, against which, in the early part of his 
public career, he had so vehemently and so jusdy declaimed. 
They blamed his shameful prodigality, in expencfing so much of 
the national treasure in fruitless expeditkms to the coast of 
France, instead of directing them against the remaining French 
Islands in the West Indies. They reprobated bis inexcusaUe 
negligence, in not ordering general Amherst to enter Loubiana, 
which might easily have been conquered, during the last cam- 
paign, without sending any additional force to America. And 
they maintained, with some appearance of reason, that his re- 
signation discovered more pride than patriotism. But wb^ 
they attempted to ascribe all the success of his measures to mere 
chance, and to turn into ridicule his most laudable enterprises^ 
die sentiments of the people revolted against the insult offered to 
their understanding. And all sincere lovers oi their country, 
whatever might be their opinion of his principles, lamented the 
loss of so able and popular a minister at so dangerous a crisis ; 
while his friends entered zealously into a vindication of his 
whole conduct, and severely censured the insidious arts of his 
unworthy colleagues, who had obliged him to quit the helm ot 
state, by thwarting him in his favourite measure, and irritating 
a temper naturally too hot, and a spirit which they knew could 
not brook control. 

In changing opinion upon further experience andgood grounds, 
they ingeniously observed, there was no inconsistency ; that all 
men are liable to error and mistake : and that whatever might 
have been Mr. Pittas original opinion of the policy of engaging 
in the German war, the proposal of neutrality in regard to that 
war, made by France in the late negotiation, was an irrefraga- 
ble proof that she did not think herself a gainer by the continen- 
tal contest, and consequently justified his pursuing it; that the 
expeditions to the coast of France^ though attended with few im- 
mediate and positive advantages, had distracted thecouncilsand 
the measures of the enemy, at the same time that they roused die 
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spirit of the English nation, and had eventually made us victo* 
rious in evei^ quarter of the ^lobe; that this spirit, havmg borne 
down all resistance in America and the East Indies, was now to 
have been directed against the remaining French islands in the 
West Indies, a formiaable armament being actually ready to sail 
for those latitudes ; and, if Mr. Pitt had been allowed to com* 
xnence hostilities immediately against Spain, there was the ut- 
most reason to believe, that we should soon have been in pos- 
session not only of Martinique, Hispaniola, and Cuba, but of 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. In reply, the friends of admi- 
nistration affirmed, that, instead of achieving new conquests, he 
was no longer able to act ; that, having exhausted the resources 
of the kingdom, and drawn upon it new enemies, he had de- 
serted his station at the helm, and left the vessel of state to sink 
or swim amid the storm which he had raised. 

These disputes, and their anxiously expected issue, engaged 
the attention of all Europe. The German allies of Great Brir 
tain flattered themselves that the seals would be restored to Mr. 
Pitt, and expressed their apprehensions of the injury which the 
common cause might suffer by his resignation ; while the Bour- 
bon courts indulged a hope, that his exclusion from the admi- 
nistration would be perpetual, and represented the failure of the 
late promising negotiation, between France and England, as 
solely the effect otnis arrogance. 

The French ministry went yet further. They industriously 
circulated the news of a secret treaty between France and Spain, 
into which they had been driven by the domineering temper of 
the English secretary. By this alarming intelligence, they pre- 
sumed that they should be able to intimidate the new cabinet of 
George III., into the adjustment of a pacification upon their own 
terms, or at least deter that court from declaring war against 
Spain, until her preparations should be completed, when such a 
measure would be equally agreeable to the courts of Versailles 
and Madrid. But tfiey were unacquainted with the character 
of the men whom they hoped to terrify ; so that their vain-glo- 
rious boasting produced an effect directly opposite to that for 
which it was intended. 

The earlof Egremont, who had succeeded Mr. Pitt as secre- 
tary for the southern department, sensible of the necessity of be- 
having with spirit in the dispute with Spain, to secure in any 
degree the confidence of the people, had already, with the con- 
sent of his colleagues, instructed the British ambassador at Mad* 
rid to act with firmness, and now ordered him to require an ac- 
count of the purport of this vaunted treaty. But all the answer 
which the earl of Bristol could obtain was, *' That his Catholic 
majesty had judged it exj^edient to renew his Familtf Compact 
wim Ae most Christian kiog.^^ And as the nature of the pre* 
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sent, or the existence of any preceding compact, was then un- 
known to the English ministry, and to aU foreign nations, onr 
ambassador wt\s directed to demand a satbfoctory explanation 
on the subject, and to signify, that a refusal would be considered 
as a declaration of war on the part of Spain. The pride of the 
Spanish nation was roused, and the minister Wall, told die earl, 
''that the spirit of haughtiness, which dictated diis demand, had 
even pronounced a declaration of war in attacking the king's 
dignity !'' ' And it was intimated to him, that he might re^un 
to England when, and in what manner, he thought proper. 

In consequence of this answer, the earl of Bristol immediately 
quitted Madrid, and the conde de Fuentes left London. Befioit 
his departure, however, the Spanish ambassador delivered to die 
earl of Egremont, a paper in the form of a manifesto, apparendy 
calculated to distract the British councils, by fostering die spirit 
of faction, already too prevalent in the nation. In mat paper, 
after insisting much on the insolence of the late Enelish nunis- 
ter, and the little delicacy or decorum with which the cooit of 
Madrid had been treated since his resignation, he affirmed, that, 
if the purport of the secret treaty had been desired in a manner 
less offensive to the dignity of the Catholic king, it might as 
easily have been obtained as it could have been justified, as it 
contained merely a reciprocal guarantee of the dominions of the 
several branches of the house of Bourbon, with this particular 
restriction, (seemingly thrown in to blind the British ministry,) 
that it should extend only to the dominions which might remain 
to France after the present war. 

But the fundamental articles of the treaty will furnish the best 
answer to this manifesto, and best explain the nature of the Fa- 
mily Compact. By these it was stipulated, that the subjects 
of the different branches of the house of Bourbon, should be ad- 
mitted to a mutual naturalization, and to a participatioo of the 
same privileges and immunities over all their European domi- 
nions, as those enjoyed by natural-born subjects in the countries 
of their particular sovereigns. The direct trade to America 
formed the only material exception to this remarkable commu- 
jiity of interests. Nor was the polidcal union rendered less in- 
timate than the civil. 

The kings of France and Spain agreed to look upon every 
power as their common enemy, which should become the enemy 
of either ; that war declared against the one should be regarded 
as personal by the other ; and that, if both should happen to be 
engaged in a war against the same enemy or enemies, they would 
carry it on jointly with their whole force^ and observe the most 
perfect concert in their military operatipns. And they formally 
atipuktedi that they would not make peace, or even listen to any 
pvep«i&mi from their eommon enemies, but by mutual consent ; 
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bemg resolved, in time of peace as weU as of war, << each mu* 
tudiy to consider the interests of the alHed crown as its own ; 
to compensate their respective losses and advantages ; and to 
act as if die two monarchies formed only one and the same 
power." The king of Spain contracted, for the king of tiie 
Two Sicilies, the obligations hnposed by this treaty; and the 
three monarchs engaged, '* to support, on all occasions, the 
dignity and rights of meir royal house, and those of the princes 
descended from it*'' 

To the great extent of these political stipulations, there was 
but one restriction; namely, that Spain should not be bound to 
succour France, when she might be involved in a war in conse- 
quence of her engagements by the treaty of Westphalia, or 
other alliances wim me princes and states of Ciermany and the 
North, ** unless some nuuitime power should take part in those 
inrars, or France be attacked by land in her own country.'' This 
exception of the maritime powers formed a key to tfie whole 
confederacy ; as it showed in the most satisfactory manner 
against what power that confederacy was chiefly directed. It 

glinted out clearly, though obliquely, to the other powers of 
urope, that their connexion with Great Britain was the prin- 
cipal circumstance which was to provoke the enmity of Spain; 
and to Great Britain, that her humiliation "was the grand object 
of the Family Compact. 

This a^ement, which seemed at length to produce that in- 
timate union between the French and Spanish monarchies, so 
much dreadedat the beginning of the eighteenth century, on the 
extinction of the Spanish branch of the house of Austria, would 
of itself have been sufficient, as soon as its true purport was 
known, to justify Great Britain in declaring war against Spain ; 
a power so closely connected with her principal enemy, that it 
was almost impossible to distinguish one irom the other. And, 
after the steps that had already been taken, such a measure was 
now rendered unavoidable. Mutual declarations of war were 
accordingly issued by the courts of London and - ^ ^ 

Madrid, in the beginning of the year; and great * ^' ^'^^' 
preparations were made by both, for' commencing hostilities 
with vigour and effect. 

Never had Great Britain seen herself in so perilous a situation 
as the present. She was engaged, as a principal, in a war with 
the whole house of Bourbon ; and, as an ally, she had the 
declining cause of the king of Prussia to support, against the 
house of Austria, the empress of Russia, the king of Sweden, and 
the Germanic body. Nor was this all. As the strength of her 
victorious navy gave her a manifest superiority over the fleets 
of France and Spain, an expedient was devised to engage he? in 
anew land war, that her resources might be exhaust^, and her 
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attention diverted fiom distant conquest car naval enterprises. 
This expedient was an attack upon the neutral kingckmi cf 
Portugal ; a great political stroke, which naturally leads us to 
take a view of the state of that realm. 

As Portugal was, in some measure, indebted to En^hmd for 
the recoyery of her independence, and the family of J^naganza 
foe its full establishment on die throne of that kingdom, the 
closest friendship subsisted from that time between the two 
crowns. In consequence of this friendship, founded on mutual 
interest, England gave a preference in her ports to die wines of 
Portugal above those of other countries ; and obtained, in return 
for such indulgence, many exclusive privileges in her trade with 
that kingdom, of which she was considered as the guardian. En- 
vious of those commercial advantages, and sensible diat Eng^ 
land would not tamely relinquish diern^ whatever m^t be the 
disfwsition of his most Faithful Majesty, France suggested to 
Spin the invasion of Portugal, as the most effectualnieans of 
distressing their common enemy, if not of ettending die domi- 
nions of the house of Bourbon. 

,The conquest of Portugal, indeed, seemed no distant or doubt- 
ful event Sunk in ignorance and indolence, reposing ki the 
protection of England, and fed and adorned with die ridi pro- 
ductions of Brasii, (where gold and diamonds are found in great 
abundance, and where the most luxuriant crops (^rioe and su- 
gar may be raised almost without culture,) the Portuguese had 
relinquished all attention to their internal defence. A long peace 
had extinguished the martial spirit among them; and, notwidi- 
standing the increase of their resources, &ey had suffered their 
army insensibly to moulder away. That part of it which re- 
mained, was without discipline and without officers ; and the 
fortresses on the frontiers were in no state of defence. 

Nor were these the only circumstances favourable to die views 
of the house of Bourbon. Before Portugal had recovered from 
the shock of the earthquake that laid Lisbon in ruins, it expe- 
rienced a civil convulsion of the most dangerous kind. This was 
a conspiracy against the life of Joseph, the reigning sovereign, 
and the fifth king of the house of Braganza. Less superstitious 
than most of his predecessors, he had banished the Jesuits from 
his court, because their brethren in Paraguay, where they acted 
as sovereigns, had opposed the cession of certain territories, 
which he had exchanged with the king of Spain. He had also 
spirit and resolution to repress the encroachments of his nobles, 
and to disconcert the ambitious views of the duke d'Aveiro, 
supposed to have a design upon the crown. 

This nobleman, enraged at his disappointment in a frivourite 
matrimonial alliance, by which he hoped to extend hb pcditical 
influence, entered into intrigues widi the heads of the dissatisfied 
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Jesuits, namely Malagrida, Alexander, and Madios, fonnerlj 
confessors to the roy^ family. They encouraged him in his 
purpose of destroying the king, and enf^iged in his conspiracy 
the Tavora family, one ci the most ancient and powerful in the 
kingdom, also disgusted with the court. The conspiracy failed, 
at a time when it was so near taking e&ct, that the king was 
dangerously wounded, by a shet tlm)ugh die back of his car- 
riage, on the third of September, 1758. He saved his life by 
returning to his country house, instead of proceeding to the ca* 
pital, in his way to which he woidd have been attacked by new 
assassins. Tlie principal consfMrators were seized, and exe« 
cuted in the beginning of the year 1759 ; and the Jesuits of all 
descriptbns were banished from the kingdom. But the discon- 
tents among die nobility remained. The clergy were not in a 
better humour. The pope had resented the expulsion of the 
Jesuits ; and the body of the people, enslaved by the most blind 
superstition, seemed ready to renounce their allegiaiKe to a 
sovereign who was at enmity with the Hcly See. 

Such was the state of Portugal, when the Spanish forces 
marched towards its defenceless frontiers, and the ministers of 
France and Spain presented to the court of Lisbon a joint me- 
moriaU (the first fruits of the Family Compact,) with a view of 
persuading his most Faithful Majesty to enter into the alliance 
of the two crowns, and to cooperate in their scheme for the hu- 
miliation of Gf eat Britain. In that memorial,, they insisted 
largely on the tyranny exercised by England over all other 
powers, (especially in maritime afl&irs,) and which the kings of 
S^xiin and Portugal were equally commanded by the ties of 
blood and theu* common interest to oppose; and they declared, 
that, as soon as Joseph should have taken his resolutioa, which 
they doubted not would prove favourable, their troops were 
ready to enter Portugal, and. garrison the fortresses of that king- 
dom, in order to avert the danger to which il might otherwise 
be exposed from the naval force of Great l^itain. To this ex- 
traordinary memorial, the two ministers added, that they were 
ordered by their courts to demand a categorical answer in four 
days, and that any farther deliberation would be considered as 
a negative. 

The situation of the king of Portugal was now critical. If^ 
contrary to the established connexions and supposed interests of 
his crown, and in violation of the faith of treaties, he should en- 
gage in this proffered alliance, he must expect to see his most 
valuable settlements, Brasil and Goa, fall a prey to his ancient 
and injured ally, and Lisbon and Oporto his chief cities, laid in 
ashes by the thunder of the English arms ; and, by admitting 
garrisons into his principal places of strength, the avowed con- 
aition of his accession to the Bourbon confederacy, he must ne-: 
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ceasarily expect to be reduced to the abtect state of a vassal of 
Spain. If, on die other hand, he should adhere to his engage- 
ments, and resolve to maintain his iodepetideoce, sixty thousand 
Spaniards were ready to enter his kingdom, and reduce k to the 
condition of a cooqutf ed province. 

His firmness, on this tryinjg occasion, is highly worthy of ad- 
miration. In answer to the insulting proposition of the house 
of Bourbon, he observed, with jud^ent and temper, that his 
alliance with England was ancient, md conseauendy could give 
no reasonable omnce at the present crisis ; mat it was purely 
defensive, and therefore innocent in all respects ; that the late 
suffering of Portugal disabled her, were she even willing, from 
taking part in an offensive war ; into the calamities of which 
neither the love he bore to his subjects as a father, nor the du^ 
by which he was bound to them as a king, would suffer him id 
plunge them. The Bourbon courts denied that this alliance was 
merdy defensive, or entirely innocent : and for this astonishing 
reason — that the defensive alliance was converted into an cSka- 
sive one " by the situation of the Portuguese dominions, and the 
nature of the British power !^'— *The llnglish fleets, said they, 
cannot keep the sea in all seasons, or cruise on the coasts b^ 
calculated for cutting off the French and Spanish navigatioo, 
without the harbours and the firiendly assistance of Portugal 
'^ Nor,^^ added they, *' could those haughty islanders insult all 
the maritime powers of Europe, if. the riches of Portugal did 
not pass into their hands.'^ And, after endeavouring to awaken 
die jealousy of his most Faithful Majes^, by representing his 
kingdom as under the yoke of Enghuid, they insultbgly told 
him, that he ought to be thankful for " die necessity which 
they had imposed upon him to make use of his reason^ in order 
to take the roadoi his glcry^ and embrace the common interest^ 

Althou^ the king was sensible, that the necessity here al- 
luded to was the immediate march of the Spanish army to take 
possession of his dominions, he was not intimidated from his ho- 
nourable resolution. The treaties of leaQ;ue and commerce, sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and Portu^, were such, he 
maintained, as the laws of God, of nature, and of nations, had 
always deemed innocent. And he entreated their most Chris- 
tian and Catholic majesties, to open their eyes to the gross in- 
justice of turning upon Portugal the hostilities kindled against 
Great Britain, and to consider that they were giving an exam- 
ple which would lead to the utter destruction m mankind ; that 
there would be an end of public safety, if neutral powers were 
to be attacked, because they had formed defensive alliances with^ 
the powers at war ; and that, if their troops should invade his 
dominions, he would therefore, in vindication of his neutrality; 
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endeavour to repel them with all his forces and those of his al- 
lies. And he concluded with declaring, that he would rather see 
the last tile of his palace fall, and his faithful subjects spill the 
last drop of their blood, than sacrifice the honour or the inde- 
pendence of his crown, and afford the ambitious princes, in his 
submission, a pretext for invading the sacred rights of neu- 
trality. ^ 

In consequence of this magnanimous declaration, the minis- 
ters of France and Spain immediately left Lisbon ; and their 
departure was soon followed by a joint denunciation of * .. ^^ 
war against Portugal, in the name of their sovereigns. P^' 
His Britannic majesty could not view with indifference the dan- 
ger of his faithful ally, who depended upon him for support ; 
nor could he prudently avoid acting with vigour in his defence. 
He accordingly sent over to Portugal arms, ammunition, pro- 
visions, and eight thousand soldiers. 

By the exertions of these additional troops, the enterprising 
valour of the British officers, and the skilful conduct of the 
count de la Lippe, (a German general who had acted with abi- 
lity under prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and now command- 
ed the Portuguese army,) the Spaniards who had passed the 
mountains in three divisions, taken several places, and confi- 
dently hoped soon to become masters of the whole kingdom, 
found themselves under the necessity of abandoning their con- 
quests, and evacuating Portugal before the close of the cam- 
paign. In this service, brigadier Burgoyne, who commanded 
the British troops, bore a distinguished part. 

Nor did the attention of Great Britain to the safety of Portu- 
gal diminish her exertions or her success in Westphalia. There 
the French had resolved to make the most powerful efforts ; 
while the Spaniards, in order to divide our strength, should en- 
ter the Portuguese dominions. Their plan <rf operation was 
nearly the same as formerly ; but they had changed their ge- 
nerals. Broglio had been disgraced, through the intrigues of 
the prince de Soubise, who now commanded the army on the 
Weser, in conjunction with the mareschal d'Estrees; and that 
on the Lower Rhine was committed to the direction of the 
prince of Conde. 

The disposition of the allies was not more varied. The he- 
reditary prince was posted in the bishopric of Munster with a 
strong detachment, to observe the motions of the prince of 
Conde ; and prince Ferdinand lay behind the Dymel, with the 
main body, in order to oppose the progress of the grand French 
army: to prevent it from entering the electorate of Hanover; 
and, if possible, to recover the territories of the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel. ^ . 
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The first service Ferdinand effectually performed. He, obli- 
ged the enemy to abandon Gottingen, the only place which they 
possessed in the dominions of his Britannic majesty » and which 
they had fortified at grq|t expense. He gained several advan- 
tages over them, partWuIarly in the actions at Grabenstein, 
Homberg,andMelsungen; where the British troops under the 
marquis of Granby acquired signal honour. He reduced Cas- 
sel, in presence of the three French generals, notwithstanding 
a defeat \^ hich the hereditary prince had suffered from the 
prince of Cond6 at Johansberg ; and he was preparing to be- 
siege Ziegenhayn, the last Hessian town that remained to the 
enemy, when he received intelligence of the signature of pre- 
liminaries of peace. 

While Ferdinand was thus exerting himself in Westphalia, 
with a degree of spirit which induced his enemies to insinuate, 
that he had hitherto protracted the war, in order to enjoy its 
emoluments, the fortune of the king of Prussia wore a variety 
of appearances, in consequence of certain great and singular 
revolutions in the affairs of the North. 

At the close of the last campaign, we saw the Austrians in 
possession of Schweidnitz^ the key of Silesia, and the Russians 
masters of Colberg, and wintering in Pomerania ; so that the 
dominions of his Prussian majesty, whose armies were conside- 
rably weakened, lay entirely at the mercy of his foes, who were 
now enabled to begin their operations more early than they had 
before been accustomed to enter upon the campaign, as well as 
to sustain them \^ ith greater vigour and concert A complete 
victory, an event by no means probable, did not seem sufficient 
to save him from utter ruin ; when the tremendous storm, ready 
to burst upon his head, was happily dissipated, by one of those 
sudden and extraordinary changes in human affairs, which in- 
stantly decide the fate of nations, outstrip all human foresight, 
and confound the reasonings of the wisest politicians. 

The Russian empress Elizabeth, having died in the begin- 
ning of the year, was succeeded by her nephew, the duke of 
Holstein, under the name of Peter III. As they who were most 
intrmately acquainted with the sentiments of the new czar could 
only conjecture, whether he would pursue or abandon the poli- 
tical system of his predecessor^ the eyes of all Europe were an- 
xiously turned toward the court of Petersburg, to observe the 
direction of his early councils. He began his reign with regula- 
ting, on the most generous principles, his interior government. 
He freed the nobility and gentry from all slavish vassalage, and 
put them on a footing with those of the same rank in other Ku- 
ropean countries. He abolished the private chancery, a kind 
<^ state-inquisition : he recalled many Unhappy exiles (kom Sf-* 
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beria ; and extending his benign policy to his subjects of all con- 
ditions, he diminished the taxes upon some of the necessaries 
of life, to the great relief of the poor*. 

The same mild spirit, which dictated the civil regulations of 
this prince, seemed to extend itself to his foreign politics,- He 
ordered a memorial to be delivered (in February) to the minis- 
ters of his allies, in which he declared, that, in order to procure 
the re-establishment of peace, he was ready to sacrifice all the 
conquests made by the arms of Russia during the war, in hopes, 
*' that the allied courts would also prefer the restoration of peace 
and tranquillity to the advantages which they might expect 
from the continuance of hostilities — ^but which they could not 
obtain, unless by a continuation of the effuswnoi human blood P^ 

This declaration, however, was not dictated solely by mo- 
tives of humanity. Beside an extravagant admiration of the 
character of the king of Prussia, Peter was ambitious of re- 
covering from Denmark the duchy of Sleswick, to which he 
bad pretensions as duke of Holstein. He therefore ordered a 
cessation of arms, on receiving an unsatisfactory answer to 
his memorial from the courts of Vienna and Versailles ; and 
he entered, soon after, into an alliance with the illustrious Fre- 
deric, without stipulating any thing in favour of his former 
confederates. He even joined part of his forces to those of his 
new ally, for the purpose of driving the Austrians out of Sile- 
sia, while he commanded another army to march toward Hol- 
stein. Sweden followed the example of Russia in concluding 
a peace with the court of Berlin. 

The king of Prussia did not fail to profit by this great re- 
volution in his favour. As that load of power which had so 
lone; oppressed him, and against which he had borne up with 
such unexampled fortitude, was now much lightened, he was 
again at liberty to indulge the ardour of his genius, and to act 
nvith vigour against his remaining enemies. His first aim was 
the recovery of Schweidnitz, the next the expulsion of the Au- 
strians out of Silesia ; and, in the attainment of these objects, 
he was greatly assisted by the valour and military skill of his 
brother, who gained the important battle of Freyberg. Even 
before he had obtained this victory, the prince was so far mas- 
ter of Saxony, that the Austrians found it necessary to with- 
draw a body of troops from their armies in Silesia, in order to 
prevent him from making irruptions into the heart of Bohe- 
mia. Daun, however, with a large army, still occupied some 
eminences in the neighbourhood of Schweidnitz, by which he 
was enabled to protect that town. The king resolved to force 
him to abandon those posts : and he succeeded ; not indeed by 
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a direct attack, which he found to be impracticable, but by a 
series of masterly movemeots, which made the cautious Daim 
apprehensive that his principal magazine might be siezed, and 
even his communication with Bohemia cutoff. He accordingly 
fell back to the frontiers of Silesia, and left Schweidnitz un- 
covered. 

His Prussian majesty immediately prepared to invest that 
place with a numerous army. In the mean time, different bo- 
dies of his troops, some on the side of Saxony, others on that 
of Silesia, penetrated into Bohemia ; laid many parts of the 
country under contribution, and spread general alarm. A body 
of Russian irregulars also made an irruption into Bohemia, and 
retaliated on the Austrians those cruel ravages, which, at the 
instigation of the court of Vienna, the same barbarous enemy 
had formerly committed on the Prussian dominions. 

But the gallant Frederic, while he was conducting, with sfi- 
rit and ability^ that bold line of operations which unexpected 
circumstances had enabled him to form, was threatened with a 
sudden reverse of fortune, in consequence of a new revolution 
in Russia. Peter HI., in his rage for innovation, made more 
new regulations in a few weeks than a prudent prince would 
have hazarded in a long reign. His first measures, as we have 
seen, were truly laudable, and seemed well calculated to procure 
him the affections of his people ; but, being of a rash and irre- 
gular turn of mind, he in many instances shocked their preju- 
. dices, even while he consulted their interests. He disgusted 
both the army and the church, the two chief pillars of al^olute 
sway ; the former, by the manifest preference he gave to his 
Holstein guards, and to all officers of that country ; the latter, 
by his contempt of the Greek communion (having been bred a 
Lutheran) and by some innovations in regard to images ; but 
more especially by an atterhpt to moderate the revenues of the 
clergy, and an order that they should no longer be " distin- 
guished by beards.^ 

These^ were high causes of discontent, and threatened the 
throne with all the violence of civil war. But Peter's misfor- 
tunes immediately arose from a matrimonial feud — ^from the 
bosom of his own family. He had long slighted his consort, 
Catharine, of the house of Anhalt Zerbst (a woman of a mas- 
culine disposition and sound understanding, by whose counsels 
he might have profited,) and now openly lived with the countess 
of Woronzoff, niece to the chancellor of that name. To this 
lady he seemed devoted with so strong a passion, that it was 
generally believed he entertained thoughts of confining the em- 
press in a convent, and of raising the countess to the partner- 
ship of his throne. The dissatisfied part of the nobility, clergy, 
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and chief officers of the army, taking advan- j^^^ 28 O S 
tage of that domestic dissension, assembled in > • • 

the absence' of the czar, formally deposed him, and invested 
Catharine with the imperial ensigns. 

The new empress marched at the head of the malcontents in 
quest of her husband. Peter was solacing himself with his mis- 
tress at one of his houses of pleasure, and expressed the utmost 
surprise at being informed that he had lost his crown. When 
ccHivinced of the fatal truth, he attempted to escapi'. to Holstein, 
but was seized and thrown into prison, where he expired a few 
days after, of what was called an hamorrhidal colic^ to which he 
was said to have been subject^. His death, from the steps 
which had preceded it, occasioned no speculation. It was, in- 
deed, an event universally expected. Princes dethroned by 
their subjects are seldom allowed to languish long in the gloom 
of a dungeon. The jealousy of the successor, or the fears of 
some principal conspirator, commonly make few their moments 
of trouble. 

Catharine II. began her reign with flattering prejudices. 
Though a foreigner herself, she wisely dismissed all foreigners 
from her service and confidence. She sent away the Holstein 
guards, and chose Russians in their stead : she restored to the 
clergy their revenues, and, what was of no less importance, the 
privilege of wearing beards. She conferred all the great offices 
of state on Russians, and threw herself wholly on the afiections 
of that people to whom she owed her elevation. 

The wisdom of this policy was not disputed. But it was 
feared by one part of Europe, and hoped by another, that Ca- 
tharine would also introduce a total change of system with re- 
gard to foreign affairs ; for the peace and alliance with the king 
of Prussia were very unpopular measures in Russia. Every 
thing, in a word, seemed to threaten Frederic with a renewal of 
his former difficulties and distresses. 

Fortunately, however, for that heroic monarch, the new em- 
press, independent of personal regard, did not think her situa- 
tion sufficiently secure to engage in foreign hostilities* She 
therefore declared to the Prussian minister at her court, " that , 
she would observe inviolably the peace concluded under the 
preceding reign, but had thought proper to order back to Rus- 
sia, by the nearest roads all her troops in Silesia, Prussia, and 
Pomerania." And although this change, from a strict alliance 
to a mere neutrality, made no small difference in the state of 
the king's affairs, yet it must be regarded, all things consider- 
ed, as an escape scarcely less wonderful than the former; espe- 
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cially as all the important places which the Russians had with 
so much bloodshed acquired, were faithfully restored to that 
prince. 

Frederic, instead of being discouraged by the order sent for 
the return of the Russians, acted only with great vigour. He 
attacked Daun the day after it arrived, but before the news had 
reached the Austrian camp, and drove him, by terroi^ no less 
than by force of arms, from the heights of Buckersdorff, with 
considerable loss. He then invested Schweidnitz, and obliged 
that much contested town, though defended by a garrison of 
nine thousand men, to surrender, after a siege of two months, 
in spite of the utmost efforts of Laudohn and Daun to obstruct 
his operations. 

No sooner did the warlike king find himself master of Schweid- 
nitz, and eventually of all Silesia, than he began to turn his eye 
toward Saxony. He reinforced his brother's army in that elec- 
torate, and made preparations which seemed to indicate a de- 
sign of laying sie^ to Dresden. 

These preparations, and the victory obtained near Freybei^, 
induced the court of Vienna to conclude a cessation of hostilities 
with his Prussian majesty, for Saxony and Silesia. In conse- 
quence of this impolitic and partial truce, which provided neither 
for the safety of the dominions of the house or Austria, nor of 
those members of the empire that were attached to its interests, 
one body of the Prussian army broke into Bohemia ; advanced 
nearly to the gates of Prague, and destroyed a valuable maga- 
zine ; while another fell upon the same country in a different 
quarter, and laid the greater part of the town of Egra in ashes, 
by a shower of bombs and red-hot bullets. Some parties pene- 
trated into the hearts of Franconia, and even as far as Suabia ; 
ravaging the country, exacting heavy contributions, and spread- 
ing ruin and dismay on every side. Many of the princes and 
states found themselves obliged to sign a neutrality, in order to 
save their territories from further ravages ; and most others 
were so disabled by the late defeat in Saxony, or exhausted by 
the subsequent incursions, that no prospect remained of their 
being able to furnish, for the next campaign, any army under 
the Imperial name and authority. The war, therefore, was 
seemingly left to be finished as it had been begun, by the sin- 
gle arms of Prussia and Austria. 

During these transactions in Germany, so favourable to the 
allies of his Britannic majesty, the British arms were not inac- 
tive. The spirit with which Mr. Pitt had carried on the French 
war, and the obligation, under which the new ministers fomid 
themselves, of declaring war against Spain, rendered them sen- 
sible of the necessity of shewing the people, and convincing their 
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enemies, that neither the vigour of the nation, nor the wisdom 
of its councils, depended upon a single man. They accordingly 
made greater and more successful efforts than any under his 
administration, though the supplies fell short of those of the pre- 
ceding year by one million. Without weakening the army in 
Westphalia, we have already seen them undertake the defence 
of Portugal, and defend it effectually. In like manner, without 
evacuating Belle-isle, or abandoning our conquests on the con- 
tinent of America, they drew troops from both; and, in pursu- 
ance of that line of policy which they had always recommended, 
sent out powerful armaments for the reduction of the French 
and Spanish islands in the West Indies. 

An armament which had been prepared under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt was destined against Martinique, the largest 
and best-fortified of the French Windward Islands. It was 
composed of nine thousand soldiers, headed by general Monck- 
ton, and eighteen ships of the line, beside frigates, fire- ships, 
and bomb-ketches, under the direction of rear-admiral Rod- 
ney. The troops were disembarked, widiout the loss of a man, 
in the neighbourhood of Port Royal, the strongest place in the 
island ; and by gaining, with incredible fortitude, possession of 
some eminences, named Tortenson and Gamier, by which it 
was commanded, (and which wer^ then ill fortified, but gal- 
lantly defended,) the invaders soon made the governor sensi- 
ble of the necessity of surrendering the citadel, in order to save 
the town from being laid in ashes. 

On the^reduction of Fort Royal, (which capitulated on the 
fourth of February,) M. de la Touche, the governor- general, 
retired to St. Pierre, a large and populous town on the same 
side of the island. He there seemed determined to make a last 
stand; but, through the earnest solicitations of the inhabitants, 
anxious for the preservation of their property, and envious of 
the prosperity which the planters of Guadaloupe enjoyed under 
the English government, he was prevailed upon to submit, and 
obtained terms of capitulation for the whole island, before the 
place was invested. With Martinique fell Grenada, St. Lucia, 
St, Vincent, and every other place belonging to France, or oc- 
cupied by Frenchmen though reputed neutral, in the extensive 
chain of the Caribbee Islands. 

Before the success of this expedition was known in England, 
another armament was ready to sail. Its object was the Havan- 
na, the pincipal sea-port in the island of Cuba, the key of the 
gulf of Mexico, and the centre of the Spanish trade and naviga- 
tion in the New World. The conception of the enterprise was 
great, as it struck immediately at the very basis of the enemy^s 
power : and the armament was equal to its object* It consisted 
of nineteen ships of the line, eighteen frigates and sloops, s^d 
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about one hundred and fifty transports, with ten thousand sol- 
diers on board, who were to be joined by four thousand meo from 
North America. The command of the fleet was entrusted to ad* 
. miral Pococke, whom we have seen distinguish himself in the 
East Indies. The land-forces were under the direction oi djc 
earl of Albemarle. And the whole armament, which assembled 
off the north-west point of Hispaniola, and was conducted for 
the sake of expedition (with uncommon seamanship) through 
the whole channel of Bahama, arrived, on the sixth of June, in 
sight of those dreadful fortifications that were to be stormed. 

The Havanna stands near the end of a small bay, which forms 
one of the most secure and capacious harbours in the world. 
The entrance into this harbour is by a narrow channel, strongly 
fortified on each side. The mouth of that channel, when visited 
by the English fleet under Pococke, was defended by two strong 
forts ; on the east side, by one named the Moro, and on the 
west, by another called the Puntal. The Moro had towards the 
sea two bastions, and on the land-side two others, with a wide 
and deep ditch cut out of the rock. The Puntal, also sorrounded 
by a ditch, cut in the sam» manner, was provided with case- 
mates, and every way well calculated for co-operating with the 
Moro in defence of the harbour. It had likewise some batteries 
that opened upon the country, and flanked part of the town 
wall. That wall, which was not in the best repair, twenty -one 
bastions not in a much better state, a dry ditch of no considera- 
ble width, and a covered way almost in ruins, formed the only 
defence of the city itself. It has therefore been thought by some 
military men, that the operations ought to have commenced 
with the attack of the town by land ; especially as it was im- 
practicable to attack it by sea, the entrance of the harbour be- 
ing not only defended by the forts, but my fourteen ships of the 
line ; three of which were afterward sunk in the chamiel, and 
a boom laid across it. 

But the earl of Albemarle thought otherwise, either from his 
ignorance of the state of the fortifications, or from seeing objects 
in a different light. The troops were therefore no sooner fend- 
ed, and a body of the enemy that attempted to oppose their pro- 
gress dispersed, than he be^n to form the siege of the Moro, 
which he deemed (perhaps justly,) the grand object of the ar- 
mament, as the reduction of it must infallibly be followed by the 
surrender of the city; whereas, if he had attacked the town first, 
his army might have been so weakened as to be unaUe to sur- 
mount the vigorous resistance of the fort, defended not only by 
the garrison, but by the flower of the inhabitants, zeabus Id 
save their own and the public treasure. A post was accordingly 
seized upon the higher ground, and batteries were erected, 
though with eiUreme difficulty. The eardi was sa thin od the 
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face of the hill, that the troops could not easily cover their ap- 
proaches ; and it being necessary that the cannon and carriages 
should be drag:ged by the soldiers and sailors, up a bold declivi- 
ty» from a rouj^h and rocky shore, many of the men, in that 
painful labour, while parched with thirst beneath a burning sun, 
dropped down dead. At length every obstacle was surmounted. 
The batteries, disposed along a ridge on a level with the Moro, 
were opened with effect. The garrison had been repulsed, with 
great slaughter, in an attempt to destroy them ; and the be- 
siegers flattered themselves with the hope of a speedy period 
to their toils, when their principal battery took fire, and a work, 
which had employed six hundred men for sixteen days, was 
consumed in a few hours. 

This accident was peculiarly discouraging, as it happened at 
a 'crisis when the hardships of the siege, and the diseases of the 
climate, had rendered two- thirds of the English army unfit for 
service. The seamen were not in a much better condition. Yet 
both soldiers and sailors, animated by that active and perse- 
vering courage which so remarkably distinguishes the natives 
of Great Britain, applied themselves with vigour to the repara- 
tion of damages. Unfortunately, another battery took fire. The 
besiegers, however, impelled by every motive of glory, interest, 
and ambition, continued their efforts with unabated ardour. At 
length, after conquering numerous difficulties, they gained pos- 
session of the covered way. They made a lodgment before the 
right bastion ; and a mine being sprung, which threw down 
part of the works into the ditch, a breach was observed. Though 
small, the soldiers were ordered to storm it. 

The attempt seemed desperate, as the Spanish garrison was 
still strong: and the brave defence it had made, allowed the be- 
siegers no room to doubt of the vigilance, valour, and resolution 
of the commanders. But danger itself was only a stimulous to 
men who had so near a prospect of terminating their dreadful 
toils. They accordingly prepared for the assault with the ut- 
most alacrity; and mounting the breach under the command of 
lieutenant Forbes, supported by lieutenant-colonel Stuart, enter- 
ed the fort with so much order and intrepidity, as en- j i oq 
tirely disconcerted the garrison. Four hundred of the ^ ^ 
Spaniards were cut in pieces, or perished in attempting to make 
their escape by water to the city : the rest threw down their 
arms, and received quarters. The marquis Gonzalez, the second 
in command, was killed in bravely endeavouring to stop the 
flight of his countrymen ; and Velasco, the governor, having 
collected a small body of resolute soldiers in an entrenchment 
around the flag-staff, gloriously fell in defending the ensign of 
Spain, which no entreaties could induce him to strike. 

No sooner did the Spaniards in the town and the Puiil 
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the besiegers in possession of .the Moro, than they directed 
all their fire against that place. Meanwhile the British troops» 
encouraged by their success, were vigorously employed in re- 
mounting the guns of the fort, and in erecting batteries upon an 
y. _ eminence that commanded the city. When this ser- 

"S* * vice was completed, the earl, willing to prevent an 
unnecessary carnage, sent his aid* de-camp with a flag of truce, 
to summon the governor to surrender, as unavoidable destruc- 
tion would otherwise fall upon the place. The haughty Span- 
iard replied, that he was under no uneasy apprehensions, and 
would hold out to extremity. 

The next morning, however, the batteries were opened with 
such efTect, that flags of truce appeared in every quarter of the 
cit) about noon, and a deputy was sent to the camp of the be- 
siegers, to settle the terms of capitulation. A cessation of hos- 
tilities immediately took place ; and, as soon as the terms were 
adjusted, the Havannah, and a district of one hundred and 
eighty miles to the westward, included in its government — the 
Puntal, and the ships in the harbour — were surrendered to his 
Britannic majesty. Without violating the articles of capitu- 
lation, which secured to the inhabitants their private property, 
tlie conquerors found a booty computed at near two millions 
sterling, in silver and valuable merchandise belonging to the 
Catholic king, beside an immense quantity of arms, artilleiy, 
and military stores. 

This single blow, the greatest perhaps ever struck by any na- 
tion, tended to subvert the power of the Bourbon princes, by 
cutting oS* their resources* The marine of France was already 
ruined : her finances were low. Spain, with her principal for- 
tress in the West Indies, had lost a large fleet. And the con- 
quest of the Havannah not only gave to England the abs»olute 
command of the gulf of Mexico, but promised to put her in 
possession of the whole American archipelago. 

The navy of Great Britain was superior to that of all the 
other powers of Europe combined. She had the means dfsup- 

Sorting it in her immense commerce, which increased with her 
eets : and both might almost be said to embrace the universe. 
For her conquests, during this season of glory, were not con- 
fined to the West Indies. The south of Asia also beheld her 
triumphs. 

While the British forces were engaged in the siege of the 
Havannah, an armament sailed from Madras, under the direc- 
tion of rear-admiral Cornish and brigadier Draper, for the Phi- 
lippine Islands. The chief object of this enterprise was the re- 
duction of the city of Manilla, the capital of the island of Lu- 
<;onia^ the seat of tlie Spanish government in those islands, and 
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the centre of communication between South America and the 
East Indies. 

The hostile fleet arrived in the bay of Manilla before the pjo- 
▼ernor had the least intimation of its al>proach, and even before 
he was informed of the war with England. He pre- « ^ ^^ 
pared, however, for a vigorous defence, and rejected ^'^" 
with disdain the repeated summons of the British commanders. 
Necessary steps were consequently taken for landing the 
troops, consisting of two thousand and three hundred men. 
The debarkation was safely efiected; an important post ^^as 
seized, and batteries were formed. But the operations of the 
besiegers were much retarded by incessant and heavy falls of 
rain, accompanied with a dreadful tempest, which prevented 
the fleet from co-operating with the army ; and also by the un- 
remitted attacks of the native Indians, a brave and hardy peo- 
ple, who ruslied up to the muzzles of the British muskets, in 
their wild ferocity, and even gnawed the bayonets with their 
teeth, when mortally wounded. 

Meanwhile the invaders, in spite of every obstacle, advanced 
toward the accomplishment of their enterprise. They had si- 
lenced the enemy's principal battery, and greatly damaged the 
fortifications toward the sea ; when, as a last eflfort to raise the 
siege, a desperate saily was pushed by a large body of Spaniards 
and Indians. Both however were repelled, after a sharp con- 
flict. A practicable breach at length appeared in the works, 
and preparations were made for storming it. 

In such circumstances, it mightnaturally have been expected, 
that the governor, instead of remaining obstinate, would have 
oflFered to capitulate, in order to save the lives and property of 
the inhabitants. But no proposal of that kind was presented. 
General Draper therefore took the most effectual measures for 
carrying the place by assault. The troops having filed oflffrom 
their quarters in small bodies about four o'cloclc in ^he ^ ^ 
morning, advanced to the breach at the signal of a ge- ^ * 
neral discharge of artillery and mortars, and under cover of a 
thick smoke, which was blown full upon the town. Lieutenant 
Russel led the way, at the head of sixty volunteers (from the 
different bodies of which the army was composed,) supported 
by the grenadiers of Draper^s regiment. Colonel Morison and 
ihajor More followed with two other divisions : next came a 
battalion of seamen ; and the^troops of the India company clo- 
sed the rear. 

The assailants behaved with great intrepidity. The Spaniards 
were soon driven from their works, and the place was entered 
with little loss. The governor, who had taken refuge in the ci- 
tadel, surrendered at discretion, but solicited protection for th^ 
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citizens ; and the humanity and generosiQr of the British com- 
manders saved the town from a general and justly merited pil- 
lage. A ransom of four millions of dollars was only demanded 
for this relaxation of the laws of war. But it was stipulated, at 
the same time, that the other fortified places in Lugonia, and m 
the islands dependent on its government, should also be surren- 
dered to his Britannic majesty. Thus the whole range of the 
Philippines fell with the city of Manilla. 

The British empire had now acquired an extent that astonish- 
ed the world. Victorious by land and by sea, in both hemi- 
spheres and in ever}' quarter of the globe, it seemed only neces- 
sary for England to determine what share of her conquests she 
should retain, and what terms she would impose upon the house 
of Bourbon ; the king of Prussia being now in a condition to 
make terms for himself, or continue the war without further 
subsidies, and the king of Portugal having littk to apprehend 
from Spain in her present state of weakness. It was therefore 
fondly hoped by the patriotic part of the English nation, that 
the glorious opportunity of finally humbling this haughty &mily, 
which had been so shamefully neglected and lost, through the 
prevalence of Tory counsels at the peace of Utrecht, was at last 
completely recovered ; and that the Family Compact, lately so 
alarming to Great Britain, would terminate in the confusion of 
her ambitious enemies. 

In the midst of our splendid conquests however, to the sur- 
prise of all Europe, and the indignant astonishment of every 
honest Englishmen, a negotiation With the Bourbon courts had 
been agreed to by the ministers of his Britannic majesty. And 
before the event of the expedition against Manilla was known, 
^ « preliminaries of a treaty of peace were signed at Fon- 

^^* ' tainbleau ; which have generally been considered as 
inadequate to the advantage? obtained by the British arms dur- 
ing the war, and which could certainly contribute little to the 
depression of France or Spain. The cause of a measure so e&- 
traordinar)' deserves to be traced to its source. 

George III., as soon as he ascended the throne, had resolved, 
if possible, to abolish those odious party distinctions which had 
so long divided the kingdom, and to extend the royal favour and 
confidence equally to the whole body of his subjects. This po- 
licy, as time has too fully proved, was more liberal than wise ; 
for although the Whigs, who engrossed all the great offices of 
state during the two preceding reigns, had lost much of their 
popularity by promoting the influence of the crown, they M^ere 
still esteemed the true friends of freedom, and the natural sup- 
porters of the family of Hanover on the throne of these realms. 
By them chiefly the Revolution had been effected^ and the Pro- 
testant succession established. Digitized by Google 
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The Tories indeed, by assuming the character of patriots, 
))ad frequently been able, as we have seen, to maintain a for- 
midable c^ypositipq. But that opposition was considered, by 
the more modfsr^te and intelligent Whigs, as no more than suf&- 
cient to koop alive tj^e spirit of liberty, and preserve the balance 
of the oonBtitution. The first, and also the second George, 
therefore, always disregarded the arguments of those courtiers^ 
who endeavoured to prove, that they would more firmly esta- 
blish their sway, by admitting the Tories to an equal share in 
the administration. They reposed all their confidence in the 
Whigs* Even th^ shock of two rebellions, ascribed by many 
to this narrow policy, did not induce those princes to make any 
alteration in their plan* 

Mr. Pitt had originally associated himself with the supposed 
Tory patriots, and first acquired distinction by opposing the 
corrupt system of sir Robert Walpole, the declared head of the 
Whigs. After the resignation of that mitiister, he occasionally 
temporised (though he seems always to have had an eye to the 
true interests of Great Britain,) and was sometimes reputed a 
Whig and -sometimes a Tory, But, during his own administra- 
tion, he scorned all party distinction ; and the very name of 
Whig and Tory seemed to be lost in the blaze of his popula- 
rity. Reposing on the affections of his country, the strength 
and resources of which he better understood than any other 
man, he employed men of all parties, and found all alike faith- 
ful. He raised whole regiments of Highlanders from among 
the disaffected clans, and even gave the command of some of 
them to officers who had served under the pretender. Their 
behaviour justified his confidence. They carried victory where- 
ever they appeared, and began to be reckoned among the most 
loyal subjects of his majesty. 

This great man would soon have done away all local and 
petty distinctions ; and, while assisted by so able a minister, 
the resolution of the young king to lend his countenance to 
the abolition of such distincdons, as a prelude to a more liberal 
system of policy, was alike generous and nrudent. But, on the 
resignation of the great secretary, the duke of Newcasde, first 
commissioner of the treasury, who had long been considered as 
the head of the Whigs, endeavoured to revive those fectious dih* 
tinctions, in order to ruin the credit of his rival in power, John 
earl of Bute, a nobleman of worth and probity, as well as learn- 
ing and talents, but of a dry humour and reserved temper; and 
who, unhappily for the quiet of the nation, beside being little 
acquainted with public business, was a reputed Tory, a Scotch- 
roan, and a Stuart ! 

The public clamour was accordingly loud against xht favour- 
ite* But as the duke^s faculties^ which had never been str^g« 
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were now much decayed; and his rival possessed the roiral ear, 
he saw his influence in the cabinet daily decline, notwithstand- 
ing his great parlian>entary interest, his high office, and his 
importance as the leader of the most powerful party in the 
kingdom. He therefore found it expedient to resign ; and the 
ear), in consequence of that resignation, was placed at the head 
of the treasury. 

Many of the duke^s friends, persons of rank and eminence, 
had resigned with him. And the new minister, in order to pre- 
serve his situation, judged it prudent to deprive others of uicir 
employments, and to fill their places with men attached to his 
person ; among whom, especially in the inferior departments, 
were too many of his own countrymen. He also thought it 
sound policy, in conformity with the system of comprehension 
that had been embraced, to attempt a coalition with the great 
body of the Tories, or country gentlemen of ancient families, 
who had uniformly opposed the court during the two preceding 
reigns, and who were able to yield him effectual support. They 
readily came into his measures. 

The popular clamour however continued ; and although the 
friends of Mr. Pitt did not form an actual junction with those 
of the duke of Newcastle, both parties were alike hostile to the 
minister. To these parties belonged the whole commercial and 
moneyed interest. The earl of Bute was, therefore, soon made 
sensible of the necessity of resigning, or of procuring peace te 
Europe : as be must expect to encounter innumerable difficul- 
ties, in attempting to raise the supplies necessary for the prose- 
cution of the war. From motives of patriotism, as he declar- 
ed, he chose the lattter alternative ; and so far as his judgment 
was swayed by an antipathy to the continental system, he de- 
serves pardon, if not praise. But the great body of the peo- 
ple of England, though not insensible of their burthens, or of 
thq degree of their annual increase, have not yet forgiven him 
for checking the career of their conquest. They had nothing to 
fear, and every thing to hope, from a continuance of hostilities. 

Fortunately for the British minister, if not for the kingdom, 
alt things were favourable to his views among the hostile pow- 
ers on the continent. Disappointed in her hopes of immediate 
advantage from the Family Compact, the invasion of Portugal, 
and the resignation of Mr. Pitt, France was now sincerely dis- 
posed to peace. Spain, having sufiered beyond example during 
her short concern in the war, and labouring under the most 
dreadful apprehensions of future misfortunes, keenly repented 
of the step she had taken, and wished to recede. Both courts, 
therefore, observed with pleasure the progress of the popular 
discontents in England ; and France, in order to profit by them, 
and recover in the cabinet what she had lost in the field intima- 
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ted, through the medium of the king of Sardinia, a desire of 
negotiating. 

The proposal was cordially embraced by the British ministry. 
And the duke of Bedford was sent to treat at Paris, while the 
duke de Nivernois came to London for the same purpose. The 
negotiation, which was built upon that begun by Mr. Pitt (with 
too little attention, on the part of Great Britain, to the fortunate 
change of circumstances in her favour) was soon finished, as no 
new demand of any consequence was made, and both parties now 
agreed to withdraw themselves wholly from the German war, 
and make restitution of all the places they had taken on the 
European continent. And the preliminary articles, including 
the interests of both France and Spain, were signed, as already 
observed, in the beginning of November. 

By those articles it was stipulated, that France should cede 
to Great Britain, Canada in its utmost extent, with the islands 
of St. John and Cape Breton, and all that part of Louisiana 
which lies on this side of the Mississippi, except the town of 
New Orleans and its territory : that the French should be per- 
mitted to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, under certain 
limitations ; and that the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
should be ceded to them for the benefit of their fishery, but with- 
out the liberty of erecting forts on those islands : that Spain 
should relinquish her claim to fish on the banks of Newfound- 
land, permit the English logwood cutters to build houses near 
the bay of Honduras, evacuate whatever places she had taken 
from rortugal, and cede Florida, in return for the restoration of 
the Havannah: that Minorca should be restored to Great Britain, 
and Martinique, Guadaloupe, Goree, and Belleisle, to France : 
that France should cede to Great Britain the forts and factories 
she had lost on the river Senegal, the island of Grenada and the 
Grenadines, and give up all claim to the neutral island of St. 
Vincent^ Dominica, and Tobago. But St. Lucia, the most va* 
luable of the neutral islands, was delivered in full ri^ht to 
France ; and the treaty put the French India company m the 
same situation as after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by the res- 
titution of Pondicherry and other places, with the single excep- 
tion of erecting no forts in the province of Bengal. In return 
for so manv indulgencies, France agreed to destroy the harbour 
and demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk. 

These preliminaries were approved, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, by a majority of the British parliament ; smd the definitive 
treaty was signed at Paris early in the following p. ,q , yg« 
year. About the same time was signed, at Hu- * ' 
bertsburg, a treaty of peace between the en?press-(iueen and the 
king of Prussia ; by which it was provided, that a mutual resti- 
tution of conquest and oblivion of injuries should take place, 
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and that both parties should be put in the same situation as at 
the commencement of hostilities. 

Thus, my dear Philip, i^as terminated fortunately for the ge- 
neral happiness of mankind, but prematurely for the grandeur 
of Great Britain, and without a due attention to her interests, 
the most active, splendid and extensive war that ever divided 
the human race ; the most bloody between disciplined armies, 
and the most general in Europe, since that which was closed 
by the Peace of Westphalia. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

BESIDE the general dissatisfaction in England, occasioned 
by the premature termination of hostilities, and the restitution 
of so many conquests without adequate cessions, it was strongly 
urged by some popular writers, that the British ministry had 
committed a still more dangerous error, at the peace of Paris, in 
the choice of the conquests they had thought proper to retain. 
" Martinique and Guadaloupe,^' said those writers, " would 
have been found more profitable possessions than Canada and 
its dependencies. Their produce would not only have aug- 
mented the royal revenue, while it increased our shipping, but 
have given us the command of the sugar trade of Europe* 
France ought to have been compelled to make her sacrifices 
in the West Indies.^^ It must, however, be owned, that, as 
the war originated in North America from a dispute between 
the French and English colonies concerning their boundaries, 
its grand object on our part, the securing of our Americao 
colonies against future encroachments, seemed to be attained at 
the peace, in the cession of Canada and Louisiana to Great 
Britain. Further provision was made for the security of the 
English settlements in North America, as well as for their ex- 
tension, in the cession of Florida by Spain. But that security, 
It was insinuated by some keen-sighted politicians, would prove 
the source of new evils. It would embolden our old colonies to 
shake off the control of the mother country, since they no longer 
stood in need of her protection, and to erect themselves into 
independent states. This insinuation, however, was at that time 
generally considered as illiberal and unjust. And the humanity 
and generosity of the people, amid the violent discontents pro- 
voked by the treaty of peace, found no small consolation in re- 
flecting, tliat their American brethren would thenceforth be 
happily exempted from the annoyance of any European enemy, 
and able to keep the natives in awe. 

Nor was this their only consolation. The magnitude of the 
British empire in North America, and the prospect of its growth 
in population and improvement, afforded a wide sweep for the 
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projects of political ambition, and a boundless field for the spe- 
culations of commercial avidity. The undivided sovereignty of 
that vast continent, with the enjoyment of its exclusive trade, 
seemed to open to the citizens of Great Britain such sources of 
industry, and channels of naval greatness, as had never fallen to 
the lot of any other people ; and which the immensity of her 
conquests, and their towering hopes of further acquisitions, with 
an ardent desire of finally humbling the house of Bourbon, only 
could have made them consider as beneath her haughtiest wish. 

These consolatory reflections are offered merely from a love 
of truth, not suggested by a desire of palliating the justly exe- 
crated peace of Paris ; a measure that must eternally rouse the 
keenest emotions of indignation in the mind of every honest and 
enlightened Englishmen. No human consideration should have 
induced the British ministry to give up Cuba, or to stop short 
of the reduction of Hispaniola ; while our naval force enabled 
us to protect the one, and to subdue the other ; as each pro- 
mised a prodigious augmentation of that force, and also of the 
means of supporting it. We ought not to have left the French 
or Spaniards in possession of a single island in the West In- 
dies. With the exception of some unimportant isles; Hispa- 
niola and Porto Rico alone remained to them. 

An armament planned in the East Indies, and fitted out in 
the port of Manilla, would have enabled us to become masters 
of the rich but defenceless kingdom of Peru ; and by holding, 
in the port of the Havannah, the key of the Gulf of Florida, we 
might be said to be actually possessed of all the treasure of 
Mexico. No ship could pass from Vera Cruz to Europe with- 
out our permission, nor any European vessel thither. Deprived 
of the articles which they had been accustomed to receive from 
the mother-country, and which were necessary to their accom- 
modation, the inhabitants of New Spain would readily have sub- 
mited to that power, which alone could supply their wants ; 
and which have offered them the free exercise of their religion, 
with a more indulgent government, and a more advantageous 
market for their produce. 

But let us moderate our ideas ; let us confine our views solely 
to the places we had positively taken, and we shall find (admit- 
ting Belle-isle to be equal in importance to the island of Minor- 
ca, which it certainly is to France or England) that we gave up 
at the peace of Paris without any equivalent, except the sandy 
promontory of Florida, not only Martinique, Guadaloupe, and 
St. Lucia, but the principal part of the large and fertile island 
of Cuba, with the Havannah its almost impregnable port, the 
Gibraltar of America ; and eventually the rich city of Manilla, 
and the whole range of the Philippines ; to say nothing of the 
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restitution of Poodicherry, Chanderaagore, and others places 
in the East Indies, with die island of Goree on iht coast of 
Africa. 

If it was necessary to grant some indulgence to France, in 
order to quiet the jealousy of other i)owers (though I am nor 
sensible ttiat Great Britain, considering her insuhr situation, 
had occasion to be afraid of giving umbrage to any European 
power,) France might have been allowed to retam, with the 
town of New Orleans and its territory, her setdements hi^^her 
on die Mississippi, and the province of Canada, confined within 
its natural boundaries, the four Chreat Lakes ; or if, instead of 
Canada, she had wished to be mistress of a sugar*island, in ad- 
dition to her plantations in Hispaniola, she mi^t have been al- 
lowed to possess Martinique or Guadaloupe^ without die liber^- 
of erecting fortifications. A suspension of the blow hanging 
over the remaining dominions of Spain in the West Indies, wl£ 
the provisional restitution of the Philippines, was all that she 
could reasonaUy have i.emanded. 

By such an equitable treaty of peace, the haughty fiainiily of 
Bourbon would have be^i effectually humbled and kept in awe, 
and the sinews of their naval strenrai so completely cut^ as to 
prevent them from again becoming formidable by sea. By sadi 
a peace England, without further acquisitions, would have esta- 
blished, beyond the possibility of dispute, that maritime domi- 
nion which she had long claimed ; and might have eatablkhed 
it for ever, by erecting it upon the basis c^ a rich uoA extensive 
commerce* 

The apparent cause why so glorious an opportunity of hum- 
bling our ambitious enemies was neglected, has dready been as- 
signed : — ^' the iNFLV£VC£ oi Tory caunseUt^^ alike disccra* 
aUe, whether we regard the inadequate treaty of Peace, or ^ 
premature terminatbn of the War. The fatal ^ecis <^ th^ 
counsels and of (hat influence^ I shall have fiuther occasjoo to 
shew, in describing the convulsions, and the dismembttment 
of the British empire ; subjects less pleasing to Englishmeo, 
but not less interesting, than its struggles in advancing towaid 
s^^ndisement. In the mean time, I must carry forwani the 
Progress of Society, to this grand aem in the Histort o» 
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LETTER 3CXXVL 

Of the Progress of Society in Europe during the greater part 
qfthe Eighteenth Century. 

ON a former occasion I brought down the Progress of 
Society to the close of the seventeenth century^ And, if we 
examine the history of the eighteenth, and compare it, as far 
as the year 1763, with the Annals of Modern Europe during 
any preceding period of the same extent, we shall find cause to 
congratulate roankmd on the improvements in the social sys- 
tem ; which, with a haray conformity, at once diminished the 
miseries and multipliea the enjoyments of human life. 

If enlightened reason, after ascertaining the interests of na- 
tions and the rights of individuals, Viras unable, during that pe- 
riod, whoUy to restrain the ambition of princes, it at least intro- 
duced into the operations of war a spirit of generosity and fel- 
low feeling unknown to our ferocious forefathers. Persecution 
ceased to kindle the iaggot for the trial of orthodoxy, or to wa- 
ter the earth with the blood of the unbelievers; and the peaceful 
citizen was rarely disturbed in his industrious pursuits, or in« 
genious labours, by the ravage of intestine war. 

If the most exact regulations of police did not prove alto^- 
ther eflFectual to suppress private violence, or the strict execution 
of justice did not entirely banish fraud fix>m the transactions of 
men, both were rendered less frequent Property became more 
secure* The comforts and conveniences of life were more equally 
enjoyed. Pestilence and famine were kept at a distance. Nu- 
merous and commodbus receptacles were provided for poverty, 
and hospitals for disease. Private festivities were enlightened by 
public entertainments. The pleasures of sense, reined by deli- 
cacy, were heightened by those of imagination and sentiment; 
while taste, in contemplating the beauties of nature and art, 
might be said to open new sources of satisfaction to the soul, 
and to offer new delights to the heart. 

And if there are some speculative visbnaries, under the name 
of philosophers, who repesent man as more happy in the^ sa- 
vage state than when he is furnished with all those social enjoy- 
ments and elegant delights, their arguments are too futile to de- 
serve a serious answer: and it would be a just punishment for 
their impertinence, to exclude them from the pale of polished 
life, and condemn them to reside among the barbarians whose 
manners they affect, and whose condition they pretend to admire. 

1 See Piftn. Letter XIX. dq -d.^C 
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In support of this representation, my dear Philip, I shall ex- 
hibit to your view some leading circumstances, which could 
not readily enter into the general narration. 

Russia, under the auspices of Peter the Great, made a rapid 
progress in civilisation, and experienced perhaps the most sud- 
den and fortunate change of any country of the same extent in 
the history of human affairs. But that change, as I have had 
occasion to remark', was not attended with such beneficial con- 
sequences as might have been wished to the body of the people, 
whom Peter found and left in a state of slavery. And notwith- 
standing the more generous policy of Catharine II. who endea- 
voured to revive a spirit of liberty among the lower classes, and 
extended encouragement and protection to her subjects of all 
degrees, the liberal and ingenious arts of Russia were cultivated 
chiefly by foreigners, or by such natives as had been initiated in 
them abroad. £ven in her reign, they continued to be in some 
measure exotics in that great and flourishing empire : not, as 
Raynal insinuates, on account of the coldness of the climate, but 
because the mental soil was not sufiiciently prepared for their 
reception. The influence of example, however, usefully ex- 
tended itself under her sway ; and the general progress of im- 
provement was not inconsiderable. Many of the Russian nobi- 
lity and gentry acquired a relish for polite literature, and were 
not only exempt from barbarism, but were distinguished by 
humanity to their vassals, by polished manners and elegant 
conversation. The citizens tasted the sweets of industry, and 
prosecuted the mechanic arts with success. Many valuable 
cultures, both for trade and consumption, were introduced; and 
it was not unreasonably supposed, that Russia, which had al- 
ready produced generals and statesmen, would soon give birth 
to poets, painters, historians, and philosophers ; who collect in 
their train the whole circle of the arts, sciences, and amusements, 
and, alleviating the inconveniences of life by its enjoyments, 
highly improve the system of social happiness. 

Of the progress of improvement at that time in Poland, where, 
beside other adverse circumstances, the feudal aristocracy con- 
tinued to reign in all its austerity, where the king was a shadow, 
the people slaves, and the nobles tyrants, little can be said. 
Sweden and Denmark declined in their consequence, as king- 
doms ; but the sons of the North did not seem to be less happy, 
though they appeared to lose with their political freedom their 
ancient spirit of liberty and independence. They enjoyed more 
equally the means of a comfortable subsistence. Manufactures^ 
commerce, and agriculture, made considerable progress dmong 
them ; and we may reasonably state it as a general maxim, 
which will admit few exceptions, that all communities are happy 
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in proportion to their industry, unless their condition be alto- 
gether servile. Nor were these countries without their men of 
genius and science. Sweden in her Linnaeus, who arranged the 
animal and vegetable systems, and discriminated the genera 
and species of each, with all the accuracy of Aristotle, could 
boast the honour of possessing among her natives the most pro- 
found naturalist in modem times. 

Germany, during the period under review, was perhaps sub- 
jected to less change than any other country of equal extent, 
notwithstanding the frequent wars by which it was shaken. 
These wars, by keeping up the ancient military habits, and the 
little intercourse of the body of the people with strangers, in time 
of peace, by reason of their inland situation, preserved the ge- 
neral manners nearly the same as at the close of the preceding 
century ; and the constitution of the empire isustained little va- 
riation from the peace of Westphalia to the death of the emperor 
Francis. But, in the course of the eighteenth century, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and the mechanic arts, made great progress 
in many parts of Germany, especially in the dominions of his 
Prussian majesty. There the sciences and the polite arts also 
flourished, under the protection of the illustrious Frederic, who 
was at once the model of all that is elegant in letters or great 
in arms ; the hero^ statesman, historian, and philosopher. He 
collected around him learned and ingenious men of all coun- 
tries, whose liberal researches were directed to the most valua- 
ble ends. And while Joseph II. filled the Imperial throne, the 
court of Vienna, long distinguished by its magnitude, became 
as polished and enlightened as that of Berlin, of London, or 
Versailles. German literature was then enriched with works 
of imagination and sentiment ; and the writings of Gesner, 
Klopstock, and other men of genius, excited the general atten- 
tion of Europe. 

The Swiss so much distinguished by their love of liberty and 
of their country, and so long accustomed to sell their blood to 
the different powers of Europe, as other nations do the produce 
of their soil — having fertilized with culture their barren moun- 
tains, and acquired a knowledge of the necessary artfe — began, 
instead of hiring themselves as soldiers to ambitious princes, to 
pour forth their surplus of population upon more wealthy states 
in useful artificers and industrious manufactures; and preserved 
at home their plain and simple manners, with their ancient in- 
dependence and military character. Happy without wealth, 
they were strangers to luxury. Domestic duties among them 
supplied the place of public amusements, and public virtue 
concealed the defects in the form of govemment\ 

3 The most striking; feature in the politicftl chnraoterof the people of Switzerland was 
the fralemal barmonj tliat so loog subsisted, not only between the tnhabiiants of Uie several 
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The Swiss, at this time, continued to possess tU the patriotic 
qualities that gate birth to their republic; while the Dutch^ for- 
merly no less zealous in the cause of freedom, who acquired its 
full establishment by greater and more vigorous efibrts, and ex- 
hibited to nunkind for a century the most perfect picture of a 
Bourishing commonwealth, at length became degenerate and 
base, dead to all sense of public interest, and to every generous 
sentiment of the soul. The lust of gain extinguished among 
them the spirit of patriotism, the love of glory, the feelings of 
humanity, and even die sense of shame. A total want of prin- 
ciide prevailed in Holhmd. Riches, which die stupid possessors 
vrantad taste to convert to any pleasurable use, were equivalent 
in the opinion of a Dutchman, to all the talents of the mind, 
and all die virtues of the heart. Avarice was die only passion, 
and wealth the only merit, in the United Provinces. In such a 
state, a sordid and selfish happiness may be found, like that 
which the miser enjoys in contemplating his hoard, or the glut- 
ton his meal ; but there the liberal arts cannot prosper, and ele- 
gant manners are not to be expected. 

Italy acquired new lustre in the eighteenth century from die 
aplen^d courts of Turm and Naples, where arts and literature 
were encouraged. If painting and architecture cotitinued tode- 
cUne, music and poetry gready flourished fai this classical coun- 
try. Metastasio, perhaps inferior to none of her modem bards, 
perfected her serious musical drama. This drama, distinguish- 
ed from the old Italian opera, and from the masque, by reject- 
ing marvellous incidents and dlegorical personages, is certainly 
the finest vehicle for music that ever was invented ; as die airs 
are all sung by real actors, strongly agitated by the passions 
they express ; whereas the chorus in the Cvreek tragedies, so 
much celebrated for its musical eficnts, was sung only by cod 
observers. 

But the Italian opera, even in its most perfect state^ has been 
represented as unnatural, as well as fantastical, though, I think, 
very unjustly. All^ur fine old ballads, which so exquisitely 
paint the tender passions, are supposed to be sung by persons 
under theitnmediate influence of those passions; and if the stage 
is allowed to be a picture of life, there can be nothing unnatural 
in an actor's imitating on it what is believed to have happoied 
upon the great theatre of the world. In order, however, to do 
as litde violence as possible to probability, Metastatio has con- 
trived to throw chiefly into avs or odes those parts of his musi- 
cal tragedies that would otherwise evaporate in soliloquy, in 
fond complainings, or in frantic ravings. The lyric measure is 

eBDtoDS, vliieh were independeoC of eaeh other, goferned bj different laws, sad pnrfeane 
different religions, but between the •itizens of diSerent religioni io Che atfi 



admirably adapted to the language of pasaioo ; and aurdjT that 
mind must be very unmusical vraich can prefer simjde ardcu* 
lation to such enchanting melody, as generally communicates 
the heart the soul dissolving airs of Metastasis 

The state of society in Spain was W^^^y improved under the 
princes of the house of Bourbon. The ladies were no longer 
excluded from company by an illberal jealousy. The inter- 
course of the sexes became more general and easy. A taste of 
agriculture, for arts, manufactures, letters, and even a passiion 
for arms and enterprise revived among the Spaniards. 

A similar taste seemed to extend itself to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Portu^, after the ex|^ulsion of the Jesuits. If this 
taste had ripened into a philosoi^iic spirit, and had broken the 
fetters of superstition, we might perhaps have beheld a singular 
appearance in the history of nations ; a great people, after tfie 
decline of empire and die corruption of manners, recoverbg 
their former consequence and character. Such a pJienomenon 
would have overturned the political hypothesis, chiefly founded 
on the fate of the Roman empire, that states which have reach- 
ed their utmost height, like the human body, necessarily tend 
to decay, and either experience a total dissolution, or become 
80 insignificant as not to excite envy or jealousy. 

In France, as I have ahready had occasion lib show, socie^ 
attained its highest polish, before the cloae of the seventeend^ 
century^ Qut the misfortunes which clouded the latter years of 
Louis XIV. threw a gloom over the manners cf the people; and 
a mystical religion became fashionable at court Madame de 
Maintenon herself was deeply penetrated with this religion, as 
was the celebrated abbe Fenelon, afterward archbishop of Cam* 
bray, preceptor to the duke of Burgundy, and author of tibe Ad- 
yenmres of Telemachus^ one of the finest works of human ima- 
gination. The fervour spread, especially among the softer sex; 
and Racine, in compliance with the prevailing taste, wrote tra- 
gedies on sacred subjects. The court, however, resumed its 
|;aiety under the regency of the duke of Orleans, notwithstand- 
ing the accumulated distresses of the nation. And his libettine 
example^ with that of his minister, the cardinal du Bois, intro« 
duceda glarint^ corruption of manners ; a gross sensuality that 
scorned the ved of decency ; au unprincipled levity that treated 
every thin^; sacred and respectable with derision ; and a spirit 
or dissipation^ which, amid the utmost poverty, prevailed during 
the greater part of the reign of Louis XV. 

But this levity, which was chiefly confined to the court, did 
not prevent the body of the people from seriously attaidmg to 
their civil and rdligiousrights. And their firmness m diis fwpect 
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deserves to be particularly noticed, as it forms a striking object 
in the views of society. 

A furious dispute between theJansenists, and Jesuits, concern- 
ing grace, free-will, and other abstract points of theology, had 
distracted France in the brightest days of Louis XIV. Many 
able men employed their pens on both sides. But the Jansenists, 
supported by the talents of a Nicole, an Amaud, and a Pascal, 
had evidently the advantage both in raillery and reasoning. The 
controversy, however, was not to be determined by such wea- 
pons. The Jesuits were supposed to be better Catholics ; and, 
as the conscience of the king had always been in their keeping, 
the leaders of the Jansenists were persecuted, and thrown into 
prison, or obliged to abandon their country. The Jesuits, in 
order to complete their triumph, and the ruin of their religious 
antagonists, at length obtained the king's consent (through the 
influence of father le Tellier, his confessor) to refer the disputed 
points to*the pope. They accordingly sent to Rome one hun- 
dred and three propositions for condemnation ; and the Holy 
Office, in 1713, declared that one hundred and one of those 
were heretical. 

The bull which condemned the opinions of the Jansenists (com- 
monly known by the name of Unigenitus, from the word with 
which it begins) instead of composing the pbus dispute, threw 
all France into a flame. The body of the people, the parlia- 
ments, the archbishop of Paris, fifteen other prelates, and many 
of the most respectable among the inferior clergy, violendy op- 
posed it, as an infringement of the rights of the Gallican church, 
and of the laws of the realm, as well as an insult on their private 
judgment. But the king, instigated by his confessor, enforced 
its reception; and the wlK>le kingdom was soon divided into Ac- 
eeptants and Mecusants. The death of Louis put a stop to the 
dispute. And the duke of Orleans, while regent, ordered the 
persecution to cease, and at the same time enjoined the recusant 
bishops to accept the bull, accompanied by certain explications. 
They found themselves under the necessity (^complying. £ven 
the good cardinal de Noailles, archbishop of Paris, was induced 
to do violence to his sentiments, in 1720, for the sake of peace. 

From that time to the year 17 SO, the bull Unigenitus, though 
reprobated by the people^ occasioned no public disturbance. 
Then it was resolved by the clergy to demand confessional notes 
of dying persons ; and it was ordered that those notes should be 
signed by priests adhering to the bull, without which no viati- 
cum, no extreme unction, could be obtained. And these cchiso- 
latory rites were refused without pity to all Recusants, and to 
fltoch as confessed Recusants. The new archbishop of Paris en- 
gaged warmly in this scheme, and the parliament>suppOTted no 
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less warmly the cause of the people. Other parliaments follow- 
ed the example of that of Paris ; and those clergymen who re- 
fused to administer the sacraments to persons in their last mo- 
ments, were thrown into prison. The church complained of 
the interposition of the civil power; and Louis XV. by an act 
of his absolute authority, prohibited the parliaments from tak- 
ing cognizance of such points. 

These parliaments, as I formerly observed, were only the su- 
preme courts of justice, not the states of the kingdom, or proper 
legislative body : yet, after the abolition of the national assem- 
blies, they acted as faithful guardians of the rights of the people, 
and endeavoured to check tne despotism of the crown, by refu- 
sing to register its oppressive edicts, as well as by remonstra- 
ting against them* ; and they frequently interposed their autho- 
rity, with advantage, in matters of religion. 

The heads of the parliament of Paris, which ever stood fore- 
most in repressing both regal and ecclesiastical tyranny, took 
the liberty, on this occasion, to remind the king, that their pri- 
vile,u:es, and the duty of their station, obliged them to do justice 
on all delinquents. They accordingly continued in the exercise 
of their several functions, without regard to the king's prohibi- 
tion, and had actually commenced a prosecution against the bi- 
shop of Orleans, when they received from Versailles a lettre de 
cachet^ accompanied by letters-patent (which they were ordered 
to register,) commanding them to suspend all prosecutions rela- 
tive to the refusal of the sacraments. Instead of obeying these 
orders, the diflFerent tribunals of the parliament presented new 
remonstrances : and being referred for answers to the king^s for- 
mer declarations, they had the spirit to resolve, " that, whereas 
certain evil-minded persons had prevented truth from reaching 
the throne, the chambers remained assembled, and all other 
business would consequently be suspended.'^ The king re- 
newed his orders, and commanded the parliament to proceed 
to business ; but all the chambers, far from complying, came 
to another resolution more bold than the former, importing, 
that they could not obey this injunction without violating their 
duty and their oath. 

Affairs being thus brought to extremity, the king banished to 
different parts of the kingdom (in 1753) the members of all the 
chambers of the parliament, except those of the great chamber; 
and they proving no more compliant than their brethren, were 

5 No roynl edict could hare the foixe of a law before it wat registered In parliaraent ; and 
although the French parliaments could not absolutely refuse to register such edicts, when 
(he royal authority was exerted in all its fullnoss (thnt is to say, when the king held peraon- 
ally in parliament what was called a Bed ofJu9tice,) yet they might, even in that case, sus- 
pend I he registration, and likewise remonstrate against the edict itself. These rem:>n8ti*an- 
ces, and their beneficial effects, deservedly procured to the Fr<!nch parliameatrx|ie bi^ut 
Tcn^lioo am.joa; tlie people. Digitized by dOOg IC 
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also banished. New difficulties and disputes ensued. To pre- 
vent ,the administration of justice from being stopped by this 
violent measure, Louis erected what was called a J?oya/ Chamber^ 
for the prosecution of suits civil and criminal. But the letters- 
patent, constituting this new court, ought to have been register- 
ed by the parliament of Paris, which had no longer an existence. 
To remedy this difficulty, application was made to the inferior 
court of the Chatelet, which refused to register the letters in 
question, even after one of its members had been committed to 
the Bastile, and another obliged to abscond. Intimidated, how- 
ever, by such a bold exertion of despotic power, the remaining 
members allowed the king's officers to enter the letters-patent 
in their register. But they thought proper, on more mature de- 
liberation, to retire from business, leaving on the table an arret 
expresssive of their reasons. 

The royal chamber was now the only court of law in Paris. 
The judges assembled; but they could find noadvocates to plead. 
They were treated with general contempt ; and the suspension 
of justice threatened anarchy and confusion. Meanwhile the 
clergy seemed to enjoy their victory amid the public disorder, 
ana entered into associations for the support of their authority. 
But the king ceased to countenance them. Being at length sen- 
sible of their pride and obstinacy, as well as of the evils it had 
occasioned, he exhorted them to act with moderation. He also 
recalled the parliament, which returned in triumph to Paris, in 
1754, amid the acclamations of the people, who celebrated the 
event with extravagant demonstrations of joy. And the aitJi- 
bishop, who continued to encourage the priests in refusing the 
sacraments, was banished to his country seat, as were jalso the 
bishops of Orleans and Troyes. 

A temporary quiet was by these means produced ; but it 
* proved only a calm before a more violent storm. The arch- 
bishop of Paris, in retirement, continued his intrigues. He was 
banished to a greater distance from court. But the dispute m 
regard to the bull Unigenitus, which he had revived, did not 
subside. The clergy persisted in refusing the sacraments, and 
the civil power in prosecuting them for such refusal ; so that, 
in those distracted times, the communion was frequently ad- 
ministered by an arret of parliament ! 

Theking, a second time drawn over to the ecclesiastical side 
of the question, referred the dispute to the pope. Benedict 
XIV. though a mild and moderate man, could not retract a con- 
stitution regarded as the law of the church, he therefore declar- 
ed, in a circular letter of brief, to all the bishops in France, thai 
the bull Unigenitus must be acknowledged as an universal laiv 
against which none could make resistance ^' without endanger- 
ing their eternal salvation/* Digitized by Googk 
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The parliament of Paris, considering this brief as a direct 
attack upon the rights of the Gallican church, suppressed it by 
an arret. The king, enraged at their boldness, as well as at 
their refusal to register som^ oppressive taxes, resolved to hold 
a Bed of Justice. He repaired to the hall of the parliament on 
Ae 13th of November, 1756, attended by the whole body of his 
guards, amounting to ten thousand nien, and ordered an edict to 
be read, by which he suppressed the fourth and fifth chatnbers 
of inquests, the members of which had been most firm in op- 
posing the brief. He then commanded that the bull should be 
respected, and prohibited the secular judges from ordering the 
administration of the sacrament. And he concluded with Aq- 
chrm^^ th^it he TVouM be obeyed / — Fifteen counsellors of the 
great chamber lodged their resignation at the office next day. 
One hundred and twenty-four members of the different courtsof 
parliament followed their example ; and strong murmurs pre- 
vailed in the city and throughout the kingdom. 

Amidst these murmurs, the desperate fanatic Damien stabbed 
t)ie kind in the manner already related^ ; not, as he declared, 
with an intention of killing his sovereign, but only of wounding 
him, that God might touch his heart and incline him to order 
the administration of the sacraments at the time of death : — 
what effect this declaration had upon the mind of Louis, it is 
impossible to say ; but it is certain that he again banished the 
archbishop of Paris, who had been recalled, and found it expe- 
dient to accommodate matters with the parliament, which again 
proceeded to business. 

But the grand triumph of the French parliaments was to 
come. The Jesuits, the chief supporters of the bull Unigenitus, 
having rendered themselves universally odious by their concern 
in the conspiracy against the life of the king of Portugal, fell in 
France under the lash of the civil power, for some fraudulent . 
mercantfle transactions. They refused to discharge the debts 
of one of their body, who had become bankrupt for a large sum, 
and who was supposed to act for the benefit of the whole socie- 
ty. As a monk, indeed, he must necessarily do so. The par- 
liaments eagerly seized an opportunity of humbling their spiri- 
tual enemies. The Jesuits were cited before those high tribu- 
nals, in 1761, and ordered to do justice to their creditors. They 
seemed to acquiesce in the decision, but delayed payment under 
various pretences. New suits were commenced against them, 
in 1762, on account of the pernicious tendency of their writings. 
In the course of these proceedings, which the king endeavoured 
in vain to stay, they were compelled to produce their Insti- 
XVTE ; or the rules'of their order, hitherto studiously concealed/ 
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That mysterious volume, which was found to contwi maxims 
subversive of all civil government, and even of the fundamental 
principles of morals, completed their ruin. All their colleges 
were seized, all their eflfects confiscated: and the king, ashamed 
or afraid to protect them, not only f esigned them to their fate, 
but finally banished them by a solemn edict, and abolished the 
order of Jesus in France. 

Elate with this victory over ecclesiastical tyranny, the French 
parliaments attempted to set bounds to the absolute power <^ 
the crown, and seemed determined to confine it within the limits 
of law. Not satisfied with refusing, as usual, to register cer- 
tain oppressive edicts, or with remonstrating against them, they 
ordered criminal prosecutions to be instituted against the go- 
vernors of several provinces, who, acting in the king's name, 
had enforced the registration of those edicts. But I must not 
here enter upon this subject, which it intimately connected with 
the body oi history, and would lead us far into the afl^irs of 
Jater times. 

Notwithstanding these disorders, and the regal and spiritual 
despotism that occasioned them, the enlargement of the human 
mind was very considerable in France, during the century of 
which we are treating. If poetry, painting, music, sculpture, 
and architecture, should l)e allowed to have attained their height 
in that kingdom under the sway of Louis XIV., they did not 
greatly decline in the reign of his successor ; and many arts, 
both uselul and ornamental, were then invented or improved ; 
particularly the art of engraving on copper, which was carried 
to such a degree of perfection as to rival painting iiself; of mak- 
ing porcelain, plate-glass, fine paper, and paper toys ; and of 
counterfeiting in paste, so ingeniously as to deceive the nicest 
eye at a little distance, the diamond, the pearl, and all sorts of 
gems. The weaving of silk was rendered more facile, while its 
culture was extended ; and a culture of still greater importance 
to society, that of corn, was considerably improved. 

Du Hamel, a member of the French academy, by philosophi- 
cally investigating the principles of husbandry, made it a fash- 
ionable study, and introduced a taste for agriculture, which was 
attended with very beneficial effects. Nor was that worthy ci- 
tizen the only man of learning in France, who turned the eye 
of philosophy from mind to matter, and from the study of the 
heavens to the investigation of human affairs. This rational 
turn of thinking particularly distinguished French literature in 
the reign of Louis XV. 

At the head of the philosophers of reason, of the instructors 
of their species in what concenis their most important interests, 
we must place the baron de Montesquieu. That penetrating 
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genius, who maybe termed the-LEGisLATOR of max, by dis- 
covering the latent springs of government — its moving princi- 
ple, under all its different forms, and the spirit of laws in each — 
imparted to political reasoning a degree of certainty, of which 
it was not thought capable. His countryman Helvetius, also 
endowed with a truly philosophical genius, attempted to intro- 
duce the same degree of certainty into moral and metaphysic?* 
reasoning, though not with equal success. 

Helvetius, systematical to a fault, but eccentric even in sys- 
tem, in vain employed his fine talentsto convince mankind, that 
they are all bom with equal capacity, or aptitude to receive and 
retain ideas, and that all their virtues and talents, as well as the 
different degrees in which they possess them, are merely the ef- 
fects of education and other external circumstances. But his 
zealous endeavours to destroy the hydra prejudice, by contrast- 
ing the mutual contempt of nations, the hatred of religions, and 
the scorn of different classes in the same kingdom for each 
other, must tend to humble pride and soften animosities ; and 
his generous efforts to rescue virtue from thp hands of Jesuitical 
casuists, and connect it intimately with government, by fixing 
it on the solid basis of public good, cannot fail to benefit so- 
ciety ; while his ingenuity in tracing the motives of human ac- 
tion, and in demonstrating the influence of physical causes upon 
the moral conduct of man, may be pronounced highly useful 
to poets, historians, and legislators.^^ 

While Montesquieu and Helvetius were thus contemplating 
the political and moral world, and investigating the powers and 
principles of man, as a member of society, with the effect of 
government and laws upon the human character, Buffon was 
employed in surveying the natural world ; in examining the se- 
cret cells of generation, animal instinct, and animal life, in all 
their gradations, from a snail and the shell-fish up to man ; the 
organization of the human frame, the original imperfection of 
the senses, and the means by which they are perfected ; and his 
inquiries were accompanied with such just and sublime reflec- 
tions, as leave the mind equally astonished at the vigour of his 
genius and the extent of his knowledge. 

" Much has been written in this age^,'^ says Voltaire ; " but 
genius belonged to the last/' Had no other man of genius 
appeared, he himself would have furnished proof of the falsity 
of this assertion, and in more departments than one. If the 
Henriade is inferior to the Iliad, it is at least the finest poem 
of the epic kind that France has hitherto produced. The Zara, 
the Alzira, the Merope, are equal in diction and ()athos to any 
tragedy of Racine; and the Mahomet is, beyond comparison, su- 
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perior to the Famous Cinna of Corneille, Voltaire possessed a 
more comprehensive range of thought than either of those wri- 
ters ; and he acquired that suj^erionty by his application to his- 
tory and philosophy. His philosophical pieces are generally 
too' free, and are often of a pernicious tendency ; yet they have 
served to promote inquiry, and to enlighten the human under- 
standing. His Age of Louis XIV., his History of Russia, and 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, are models of elegant composition 
and just thinking. A love of singularity has disfigured his Ge- 
neral History with many iinpertinences ; but the stamina will 
remain an eternal monument of taste, genius, and sound judg- 
inent.| He first connected, with the chain of political and mili- 
tary events, the progress of literature, of arts, and of manners. 

France produced many other men of genius, during the pe- 
riod under review. But it is not my purpose to speak of men 
of genius merely as such ; otherwise I should dwell with par- 
ticular pleasure on the beautiful extravagances of Rousseau, 
and endeavour to estimate the merit of his wonderful romance: 
— I mention them ouly as connected with the progress of society. 
In this line I am happy to name d' Alembert and Diderot ; to 
whom French literature is indebted for many truly classical 
productions, and the whole literary world for that treasure of 
universal science, the Encyclopedia. 

Marmontel, who contributed liberally toward that great work, 
. has further enriched the lit^ature of his country by a new spe- 
cies of fiction, in his enchanting Contes Moraux. More philo- 
sophical than the common novel, and less prolix than the ro- 
mance, they combine instruction and amusement in a manner 
perhaps superior to ever}' other species of fanciful composition. 
Nor must I, in speaking of the improvers of French literature, 
omit the two Crebillons. The father has given to tragedy a 
force of character not found in Corneille or Voltaire ; and the 
romances of the son are captivating, but dangerous productions, 
in a new taste. This sportive and elegant mode of writing, with 
all its levities, digressions, and libertine display of sentiment, 
has been happily imitated in England, by the celebrated author 
of Tristram Shandy^ commonly supposed to be original in his 
manner. Even the idea of the much admired Adventures of a 
Guinea is boirowed from the Sopha of the younger Crebillon. 

We must now, my dear Philip, direct our attention to our 
own island. Here arts, manners, and literature have made 
great progress since the glorious aera of the Revolution ; 
when our civil and religious rights were fully established, and 
our constitution more equally balanced. This fortunate event, 
M^hich diverted the mind from trivial objects, introduced a pas- 
sion for political reasoning. And the austere charactc^^p| VVil- 
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liandi with the exemplary deportment of Mary, gave a check to 
the licentious manners of the court, which had highly offended 
the virtuous part of the nation, during the two preceding reigns. 
Under the sway of William, Locke wrote his Essay on Govern- 
mentj and Swift his Tale of a Tub. These are two of the best 
prose compositions in our language, whether we consider the 
style or matter : die former is an example of close manly rea- 
soning, carrying conviction to the heart ; the latter of the ir- 
resistible force of ridicule, when supported by wit, humour, 
and satire. 

But as William, though a powerful prince, and the prime 
mover of the political machine of Europe, was regarded in 
England, by one-half of the nation, as only the head of a fac- 
tion, many of the nobility and gentry kept at a distance from 
court ; so that the advance of taste and politeness was very in- 
considerable, till the reign of queen Anne, Then the splendour 
of heroic actions called off, for a time, the attention of all par- 
ties from political disputes, to contemplate the glory of their 
country. Then appeared a crowd of great men, whose charac- 
ters are well known, and whose names are familiar to every 
ear. Then were displayed the strong talents and elegant ac- 
complishment of a Marlborough, a Godolphin, a Somers, a 
Harley, and a St. John. Then subsisted in full force, that na- 
tural connexion between the learned and the great, by which 
the latter never fail to be gainers. Swift, Addison, Congreve, 
Rowe, Steel, Vanbrugh, Prior, Pope, and other men of genius 
in that age, not only enjoyed the friendship and familiarity of the 
principal persons in power, but most of them in early life ob- 
tained places in some of the less burthensome departments of 
government, which put it in their power to pass the rest of their 
days in ease and independence*. 

Thus raised to respect, above the necessity of writing for 
bread, and enabled to follow their particular vein, several of 
thosg^men of genius united their talents, in furnishing the public 
with a daily paper, under the name of the Sp£Ct ator; which, 
by combating, with reason and raillery, the faults in composi- 
tion, and the improprieties in behaviour, as well as the reigning 

8 Tlie man who, roHing in riches, eeuld make ihefoUowing nnfeeling remark, deserves 
no mercy from ihe candidates for lltemry merit, none from the caltivators of the elegant arts 
—from ihe poet or tlie painter, whatever admiration he may profess for their labours : 
** fVant nf protection is the apology for wunt of genma. A poet or a painter may want an 
eq<iipage or a villa, by wanting protection % they can always atford to bay if»k and paper, oo< 
lours and pencils." f Anecdotes of Painting in Englund, pref. p. vii.) But who is to aflTonl 
tbem a subsistence, till liiey can fijiiRh any ingenious work i and what is subsistence, without 
encouragement, without tlie animating hopes of fame? which, in most minds, require the 
fostering hand of patronage, or protection. lience tlie more just and generous sentiment of- 
i^iTay, in speaking of obscure and neglected banls : 

" Chill penary repress'd their noble rage, 

** And fmc the genial current of the soid.'' ^ t 
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vices and follies, had a wonderful effect upon the taste and man- 
ners of the nation. It contributed greatly to polish and im- 
prove both. 

Such a monitor was indeed much wanted. The comedies 
of Vanbrugh, so justly admired for their genuine humoiir and 
ease of dialogue, arc shockingly licentious ; and the principal 
character in the greater part of Congreve^s pieces, where wit 
sparkles with unborrowed brilliancy, are so libertine or prosti- 
tute, as to put virtue and decency utterly out of countenance. 
Even the laht pieces of Dryden, then considered as models of 
elegance, are by no means sufficiently delicate in sentiment. 
Like all the authors formed under the reign of Charles II, that 
great but licentious poet represents love as an appetite rather 
than a passion. His celebrated tale ofStgismonda and Guiscardo, 
the most pathetic of all his fables, is not free from this fault. 

"Th> liltle care to mend my widow'd nights," 

says Sigismonda to her father, 

*« Hasforo'd me to recourse of marriage ritei, 

To fill an empty side, and follow known delights. 

Nor need'st inou by tny datij^hter t<» be told, 

Though now thy sprightly blood with age be cold— • 

Thou hast been young, and canst remember still, 

That, when thou bads' the power, thou hadst the will ; 

And, from the past exi>erience of thy fires, 

Canst tell with whHta tide our strong desin^s 

Come rushing on in youth, and what their rage requires." 

This may all be very natural in the abstract. Women of cer- 
tain complexions, the slaves of animal appetite, may be under 
the tyranny of such desires ; but they are surely not common 
to the sex : and we sympathise as little with those ravenous and 
inordinate passions, as we do with an immoderate call for food. 
In the mouth of so accomplishec) a princess as Sigismonda, such 
gross sentiments can only excite disgust They are alike un- 
suitable to her character, her condition, and her enthusiastic 
passion**, Dryden knew nothing of the female heart, and^tde 
of the heart of man. Having no sensibility himself, he wanted 
that sympathetic chord, which alone could conduct him to the bo- 
soms of others, and enable him to raise correspondent emotions*^, 

9 The extrsTftgnnt praise lately paid to this Tale, by a popular eritic, has indueed me to 
be thus particular, in order to prevent an indisoriroinate admiration, raised by the magic of 
verse, and supported by sueh high authority, from corrupting the taste and the morals of 
youth. 

10 A stronger proof of this assertion cannot be given than in the sorrow of Sigismonda 
over the heart of her beloved husband j which, inneitd of drawing tears of compassion down 
the most obdurate cheek, as might have been expected, roust fill every reader of taste and 
aentiiuent with contempt. The heart was in a cup. 

— — ** Though once I meant to meet 

My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet; 

Yet since I have thee here in narrow room. 

My tears shall set thee first afloat wkhia thy tomb 1" ^ t 
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Prior^s Henry and Emma is the first poem of any length in 
our language, in which love is treated with becoming delicacy ; 
if we except those of the epic and dramatic kind, by Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Milton. I cannot forbear quoting the follow- 
ing lines, though perhaps inferior in poetical merit, as a con- 
trast to the sentiments of Sigismonda. Emma speaks ; 

*' When from the cave thou riaest with the day, 

'* To beat the woodb and rouse the bounding prey^ 

'* The cave with rooaa and branehea I'll adiim, 

*' And cheerful sit to wait my lord's return. 

'* Wilh humble doty and officious haste, 

<* 1*11 cull the farthest mead tor thy repast ; 

" f\\ri choicest herbs I to thy board will brin|^, 

** And draw thee water from the freshest spring. 

** My thoughts shall fix, my latest wish depend, 

'* On thee, guide, guardian, Icinsman, father, friend ! 

" By all these sacred names be Henry known 

" To Emma's heart ; and grateful let him own, 

** That she, of all mankind, could love but him alone." 

Tp Prior we are also indebted for the art of telling a gay story 
with ease, grace, and levity. He was the first £ngTish poet 
who united elegance and correctness. His Alma is a delightful 
performance of the burlesque kind ; and his Sohmon^ though 
somewhat tedious for want of incident, has great and various 
merit. It is a school of wisdom, and a banquet of intellectual 
pleasure. 

Our polite literature, in all its branches, now tended fast to- 
wards perfection. Steele freed English comedy from the licen* 
tiousness of former writers. If he had not all the wit of Coa- 
grevc, or the humour of Vanbrugh, he was more chaste and na- 
tural than either. He knew life well, and has given us in his 
comedies, as well as in his numerous papers in the Tatler and 
Spectator, many just and lively pictures of the manners of that 
age of half-refinement. 

Rowe, in like manner, purified our tragic poetry, by exclu- 
ding from his best pieces all grossly-sensual descriptions^ as 
well as indelicate and impious expressions. Though intimate- 
ly acquainted with the best models, both ancient and modem, he 
may be deemed an original writer. His plots and his sentiments 
are chiefly his own. If he paints the passions with less force 
and truth than Shakspeare or Otway, he is free firom the bar- 
barism of the one, and the licentiousness of the other : add his 
tragedies exhibit so many noble and generous sentiments, intro- 
duced without any flagrant violation of the propriety of charac- 
ter or the verisimilitude of nature, that they continue to give 
pleasure (after the lapse of a century from the first appearance 
of some of them) equally in the closet and on the stage. This 
favourable reception proceeds in some measure from what has 
been considered as his greatest fault : he is never sublime irUhe 
highest degree, or pathetic in the extreme, but always4ender 
Vol. IV. 3 L Digitized by Coogle 
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and interesting. Terror and pity, the two throbbing pulses of 
tragedy, are not carried, in his compositions, to a painful ex- 
cess. His language is rich, and his versification is easy and 
flowing ; but it wants vigour. Like most of our dramatic wri- 
ters, he frequently violates not only the critical, but the rational 
unities of time and place, to the great injury of the general ef- 
fect of every piece in which such liberty is taken. I have al- 
ready had occasion to explain myself on this subject in speak- 
ing of the plays of Shakspcare". 

Addison's Cato has more vigour of versification than the tra- 
gedies of Rowe, but less ease. It is, however, a noble effort 
of cultivated genius ; and notwithstanding its supposed want of 
pathos, because it provokes no tears, it is perhaps our best 
modern tragedy. Addison has also written verses on various 
subjects, both in English and Latin, and is generally polish- 
ed and correct, though not enthusiastically poetical. But 
whatever merit he may have as a poet, he is great as a prose 
writer. 

Swift had given perspicuity and conciseness to the clouded 
redundancy of Clarendon, and compactness to the loose, though 
harmonious, periods of Temple ; but it was left to Addison to 
furnish elegance and grace, and to enchant us with all the magic 
of humour, and all the attractive charms of natural and moral 
beauty. He wrote the most admired papers in the Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian, and other publications of the same kind. In 
those papers he has discussed a great variety of subjects, both 
comic and serious, and he has treated each so happily, as al- 
most to induce his readers to think he had studied that alone. 
Our language is more indebted to him not only for words and 
phrases, but for images, than to any other writer in prose. If 
his style has any fault, it is want of force. 

This defect in our prose composition was supplied by lord 
Bolingbroke; who, in his Dissertation on Parties^ in his Letter 
to Sir JViUiam Wyndham^ and in his Idea of a Patriot King^ has 
united strength with elegance, and energy and elevation with 
grace. It is not possible to carry further the beauty znd Jbrce 
of our multifarious tongue, without endangering the one or the 
other. The earl of Chesterfield is perhaps more elegantly cor- 
rect, and gracefully easy, but he wants the sinews of his master; 
and if Dr. Johnson, on some subjects, appears to have greater 

U Part II. Let. XIX. There, it was observer!, that the scene maybe shifted (or, io 
otiier words, the place changed) to any distance oonsistant with probability, and that aay 
pot (ion of time may ehpse betvceo thf acts, not destructive nt'the unity of the fable, with- 
oat impairing the effect of the representation or disturbing the dream of reality ; but 1 am 
firmly of opinion, that no sach chanxe can be made in the. middle of an act without ii^aryto 
both, as the chain of emotions will wu9 be broken, as well as the connexion of ideas, aoA 
the spectator left nearly in the same cool and disengaged state of mmd M when he eniercd 
tbc theatre, or when the act began. 
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force than Bolingbroke, he is generally destitute of ease. His 
periods are too artificially arranged, and his words too remote 
from common use. He wrote like a scholar, not like a gentle- 
man ; like a man who had mingled little with the world, or 
never complied with its forms. 

What Bolingbroke performed in prose, his friend Pope ac- 
complished even more fully in verse. Having early discovered 
the bent of his genius, he diligently studied the poets who had 
written before him in his native tongue, more especially those 
who had made use of rhyme; not, as has been invidiously insin- 
uated, that he found his genius too feeble to give vigour to blank 
verse, but because rhyme was the prevailing mode of versifi- 
cation when he began to turn his mind to poetry. The public 
had not yet acquired a taste for the majesty of Miltonic num- 
bers, or that varied harmony which they afford to the delicate 
and classical ear. He seems therefore to have confined his at- 
tention chiefly to Waller, Denham, and Dryden. 

I have not hitherto had occasion to mention Denham. He 
wrote in the reign of Charles H. but was little infected with the 
bad taste of his age. His descriptive poem, entitled Cooper^ s 
mUy is still deservedly admired. It abounds with natural im- 
ages, happily blended with moral reflections. His style is close, 
and his versification vigorous. The following lines will ex- 
emplify his manner of writing : 

'* My eye, descending fi*om the Hill, surveys 

Where Thnrnes aroonfr the wanton valleys strays : 

Thames, the most Inv'd of all the Ocean's soins 

By his M sire, to his embraces runs ; 

Hast'ning tn pay his tVibute to the sea. 

Like mortal life, to meet eternity. 

Though with those streams lit* no resemblance hold. 

Whose foam is amber and their gravel gold. 

His genuine and less guilty wcHlth t'exfilore^ 

Search not his bottom, but survey his shore,'-' 

Pope was not insensible to the merit of Denham's versifica- 
tion; but he saw the necessity of looking nearer to his own time 
for a jinaster. And he found such a master as he sought in Dry- 
den; who, to the sweetness of Waller, and the strength of Den- 
ham, added a compass of verse, and an energy, entirely his 
own. Pope accordingly made the versification of Dryden his 
model. And if his own compositions have not all the fire of the 
jilexander^s Feast^ the easy vigour of the Abscdom and Afntho- 
phel^ or the animated flow of the Fables of his mnster ; yet the 
collected force and finer polish of his numbers, a nicer choice of 
words, and a more delicate and just, though less bold, imagery, 
entitle him to all the praise that can belong to an emulous imi- 
tator, not invested with absolute suj^eriority : while new flights 
of fancy, and new turns of thought and expression, greater sen- 
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sibility of heart and elevation of mind, with a clo8C;r atteoiion to 
natural and moral objects, yielded him all the requisites of a 
rival more favoured by fortune, and more zealous in the punuk 
of fame. The Rape of the Lock^ the Ehisa to Ahelardy the 
Messiah^ and the Essay on Mon^ are not only the finest poeiDis 
of their kind in oiirs, but in any modern language. 

If Pope's versification has any fault, it is mat of too much re- 
gularity. He generally confines the sense, and consequently 
the run of metrical harmony, to the couplet. This practice en- 
abled him to give great brilliancy to his thoughts and strength 
to his numbers. It has therefore a good effect in his moral and 
satirical pieces ; though it certainly offends the ear, when fire- 
quently repeated, and becomes cloying in long poems, especially 
in those of the narrative or descriptive kind. A fault so obvious, 
though committed by himself, could not escape the correct taste 
and keen discernment of Pope. We accordingly find ki his 
translation of Homer (where such monotonous uniformity would 
have been inexcusable,) as well as in his fanciful pieces, a more 
free and varied versification often attempted with success. Two 
examples will be sufiicient to set this point in a clear light ; to 
shew both his manner of confining his sense to the couplet^ and 
of extending it in compositions of a different species. 

'< Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 

Not a lets pleating, though leas glcvioos care ; 

To save the powder from too rough a gale. 

Nor let th' imprison'd essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the yemal flowers. 

To stenl from rainbows, ere tbcj drop iu showers, 

A brighter wash — Rape of the Lock^ Canto ii. 

** —Thus breathing death, in terrible arra^, 

The dose-compacted legions urg'd their way : 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to destroy ; 

Troy cbarg*d tho fii-st^ and Hector first of Troy. 

As fi*oro some rooimiam's craggy forehead torn 

A rock** huge frwgment flies, with fury borne, 

(Which from the stubborn stone a torrent rends) 

Precipitate the pond'rous mass descends ; 

From steep to ster p the rolling roia bounds. 

At every shock the crackling wood resounds; 

Siill gathVing strength, it smokes; and urg'd amain. 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the pli^ t 

There stops-^o Hector," &o. JW, xiii. 

Pope, in a word, if we may judge by the unsuccessful attempts 
of later writers, has given, to our heroic verse in rhyme, all 
the freedom and variety of which it is capable, without break- 
ing its structure or impairing its vigour. 

Of the former of these faults examples are numeroi^ among 
the poetical successors of Pope; but one, from the writings of a 
man of genius, whence hundreds might be selected, will serve 
to illustrate the justice of this remark. 
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*• ^nd we there dwdt, who on ereatioo^ fie 
Stand rank'd as meD, who breathe m this fahr iaie 
The air of treeAm, vifii po little gaH, 
. So low a spirit, prostrate thas to faPl 
Before these idols, and wkhoat a g;roan 
Bew wrongs, might «ai forth wirmart from a stone f" , 

ChurchHrs Independence, 

How much infierior to the bold interrogatory of the auth(»r of the 
Essay on Man t 

Who knows bat Hb whose hand the Lightning forms. 
Who heaves old Oeeaa, and who wings the morms. 
Pours fierce Ambition in a Cssar'k mind, 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankbd ?" 

The latter fault however, -want of vigour^ is more common 
in this age of refinement. Even such lines as the following, 
though easy and flowing, contradict the general character of our 
language and versification, that of comprehending much mean- 
ing in few words. 

" Of that enchanting age her figure seems, 
When smiling Nature with the vital beams 
Of vivid Yootn, and Pleasure's purple flame. 
Gilds her accomplished work, the female frame. 
With rich luxuriance tender, sweetly wiki. 
And jnst between the woman and the ehild." 

Can any one, on reading these admired verses, discern the 
propriety of Roscommon's famous metaphor in speaking of 
English poetry ? 

«< The weighty bullion of one flTXELnro line, 

Drawn in French wire, would through whole pages shine." 

They who aspire at a^eater compass of harmony, and who are 
ambitious of continuing unbroken its winding stream, must 
throw aside the fetters of rhyme. 

Bom with a strong understanding, a benevolent heart, and an 
enthusiastic fancy — with all the powers necessar)' to form a great 
poet, Thomson perceived that Pope had attained the summit of 
excellence in that mode of composition which he had adopted. 
He was not, however, discouraged. He saw there were other 
paths to fame; and by judiciously making choice of blank verse, 
which was perfectly suited to the exuberance of his genius, to 
the grandeur of his conceptions, and to the boldness of his meta- 
phorical images, as well as to the minute wildness of his poet- 
ical descriptions, he has left us, in his Seasms^ a greater num- 
ber of just, beautiful, and sublime views of external nature, 
than are to be found in the works of all other poets since the 
days of Lucretius. 

AkQxisklc.Jee/inglt/ alive to all tlie impressions of natural and 
moral beauty, who surveyed the universe with a truly benevolent 
eye, and a heart filled with admiration and love of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Supreme Being, has given us, ii^ his Plea- 
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swres of Imagination^ a delightful system of the philosophy of 
taste, unfolded in all the pomp of Miltonic verse. 

And Armstrong, the friend of Thomson, and, like Akenside, 
a physician by profession, has bequeathed to mankind a more 
valuable legacy, in his Art of preserving Healthy while he has 
furnished the literary world with a more classical poem, in the 
same species of versification, than either the Seasons or the 
Pleasures of Imagination. After such profuse praise, it will be 
necessary to give a specimen of the composition of this elegant 
writer. 

« He viChoQt riot, in the balmj feaU 

Of life, the wanit of Natare hat mipplled. 

Who riiea oool, lereiK;, and fall of aoul. 

But pliant Nature more or lew demandi, 

As eastoro forma her :— *nd all sadden ehange 

She hates, of habit even from bad to good. 

If faults in life, or new eroergenoies, 

From habits arge jou bj long time eonfirm'd, 

Slov may the change arrive, and stage bj stage > 

Slow u the shadow o'er the dial raovea) 

Slow M the stealing progress of the year.'* 

While blank verse was thus attaining its highest polish in tfie 
prosperous reign of George II. and descriptive and didactic 
poetry approaching toward perfection, the lighter walks of the 
Muse were by no means neglected. Akenside, not satisfied 
with rivaling Virgil \x\ his most finished work, entered the lists 
also with Horace and Pindar; and although he has not equalled 
the courtly gaiety bf the former, or the sublimity, fire, and bold 
digressions of the latter, he deserves great praise for having 
given us the first classical examples of the manner of both* 
Nor have we yet many finer stanzas in our language, than that 
which contains some traits of the chafSicter of Alcoeus, in 
Akenside's Ode on Lyric Poetry. 

** Broke from ihc fftters of his native land, 

Df vottnj; shame and vengeance' to her lords. 
With loudor impulse and a threatening hsnd 
The l^'Bbinn patriot smites the sounding chords : — 
Ye wretches, y. perfidious train, 
Ye cnrs'd of gods snd free-bom men. 
Ye mui-dVct^of the Imwb! 
Thougli now yc %\<»j in yoor lost, 
Tlioiif^h now ve tread the' feeble neok in dust. 
Yet time and rigiiteoas ^ove will judge your dreadful cause!*' 

Collins and Gray have been more successful in imitating the 
wild enthusiasm of Pindar; though it must be admitted by their 
warmest admirers, that the lyric pieces of these two poetso we their 
celebrity chiefly toa certain solemn obscurity, through which their 
meaning occasionally breaks, with a degree of poetic splendour 
that overpowers the faculties of the reader, as lightning is ren- 
dered more awful by the interposing darkness of a thunder-cloud. 
In the odes of Collins, however, may^be found some truly sub*- 
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lime stanzas ; especially the first stanza in the Ode to Liberty^ 
the first in that to Mercy ^ and the first in that to Fear. And 
Gray's Welsh Bard^ examined as a whole, has great merit, 
whether we consider the variety and force of the numbers^ or 
the gloomy grandeur of the imagery. 

But, among our \yt\c poets, no one appears to me to have 
so well imitated the philosophic good humour and good sense 
of Horace as Akenside. Nothing can be more happily pursued 
than the whole train of thinking in his Ode on the Winter Sat- 
slice. After lamenting the destructive rage of the elements, he 
proceeds thus : 

" Bat let not Mtn'f anequal views 

Presume o*er Nature and her lava ; 
Tis his with grateful joj to use 

Th> indulffenee of the SoyKSBicir Caube :' 
Secure that Health and beauty springs, 
Through this miyestic frame of things. 

Beyond what he can reaeh to know ; 
And that Heav'n^ all-subduing will 
With Good, tlie progeny of 111 , 

Attemp'reth every state below." 

Nor are the Pindaric odes of this poet destitute of dignity, 
though that dignity consists less in pomp of language than ia 
elevation of sentiment. The character of Milton, m the Ode oa 
the Power of Poetry^ addressed to the earl of Huntingdon, b 
daringly bold. 

*< Mark how the dread Pantheon stands 

Arokl the domes of modern hands ; 

Amid the toys of idle state. 

How simply, how severely great ! 

Then turn, and while each western clime 

Presents her tuneful sons to Time, 

So markthoa Milton's awful name," &e. 

That whole ode breathes a noble spirit of freedom ; such as 
evailed, to use the author's own words, in speaking of the 
"use, 

<* When Greece to her immortal shell 
Rejoicing Tisten'd, god-like sounds to hear; 

To hear the sweet instructress tell 
(While men and heroes throng'd around) 

How life its noblest use may find, 

How best for freedom be reaign'd, 
And how, by Glory, Virtue shall be crownM.** 

Since I have touched upon this animating subject, I must 
transcribe the opening of Collins' Ode to Liberty^ which has al- 
ways roused me more forcibly than any thing I ever read in 
any language. 

» Who shall awake the Spartsn fife, 
And call in solemn sounds to Hie, 
The youths whost- looks divinely spreading^ 
Lik« vernal hyacinths in sullen hoe. 
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At ODee the bremth of Fear and Viitoe sheddia|^ 
Applauding Freedom lov'd of old to view f* 

The conclusion of the same stanza, contammg a description 
of the fall of the Roman empire, is not less poetical, but is his- 
torically false, and consequendy of dangerous tendency, as it 
may communicate an erroneous turn of thinking to the OBtu- 
tored mind. 

<« No, Freedom ! no, I will not tell, 

Hew Rome, before tby weeping face, 
IV hh heaTiest soand, a gunt-statue fell, 

Push'd by n wild and artless race 

From ofritt vide ambitious base ; 
When Time his northern sons of spoil awoke. 

And all the blended woi-k of strength and graM, 
With many a rude repealed stroke. 
And mMoy a barbarous yell, to thousand fragments broke. ** 

Now the truth is, that, long before this event, Rome had not 
only lost her own liberty, but had basely violated the liberties 
of other nations ; and the whole empire languished under the 
most enslaving despotism. The description therefore, though 
consistent in itself, is false in every point of view, as applied to 
the Roman empire. And Freedom, instead of weeping at the 
fall of Rome, may be said poetically to have assisted the sons 
of the North, in breaking to pieces that Gtant-statue^ or enor- 
mous monarchy, in order to emancipate mankind from its de- 
grading dominion and corrupting influence. 

About the same time that Akenside, Collins, and Gray, were 
perfecting our lyric poetry, a new turn was given to our love- 
verses by Hammond; a man of taste and sensibility, who imi- 
tated with success the elegiac manner of Tibullus, and impafted 
to his amorous solicitations a soft melandioly, entirely in uni- 
son with the tone of the passion, and a tenderness to which 
Waller and Prior were strangers. A short extract will illustrate 
these observations. 

" With thee I hop'd to waste the pleasing da^. 

Till in thy arms an age of joy wasiout ; 
Then old with love insensibly decay, 

And on thy bosom gently breathe my laat. 
I scorn the Lydian river^ golden wave. 

And all the vulgar oharms of hunun life ; 
I only ask to live my Delia's slave, 

And, when I long have sei*v'd her, call her wife.*' 

This species of versification is happily adapted to such subjects, 
notwithstanding what has been said to the contrary by a learned 
and dictatorial critic; for although " Xht quatrain often sylla- 
bles," in alternate rhyme, is capable of great strength and 
dignity, though it maybe condensed into a solid column, in com- 
memoration of victory, it can also be dilated with more facility 
than the couplet, into a loose floating veil of mourning, or 
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1>reatbed into a tremulous symphony of fond coittplaint. It has 
accordingly been adopted by alt succeeding elegiac writers of 
any eminence; but particularly by Gray, in his celebrated 
Edegy in a Country Church-Yard^ and by Shenstone in those 
excellent moral £legies, published after his death, which do so 
much honour t>oth to his head and Iheart, and form so severe a 
satire on his want of economy. 

Shenstone deserves to be here mentioned on another account. 
He has given us a refined species of rural poetry, with which we 
were formerly unacquainted ; and whidi, if not altogether ^aj* 
torcd^ is exceedingly ;&/({»z^na^. It is, indeed, something better: 
it represents the manners and the sentiments of a gentleman re- 
siding in the country, instead of those of a clown. In this rcr 
spect, it does not differ essentially from the pastorals of the po- 
lished and courtly Virgil, who would not have been ashamed to 
own Ae following elegant lines : 

** Can a botom ao gentle remain 

Uomor'd wh^ ber Corydon tigba \ 
Will a njmph that it fond of the plain, ' 

Thoae plaina and this ▼alley despise } 
{tear regions oC silence and shade ! ^ 

Soft scenes of contentment and ease ! 
Where I dould bave happily stray'd» 

If a^ght in her absence could please. 

Bat Yb«r« dkMt my Phyllida slray^ 

And wbve are her grou and her bowers ? 
Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 

And. the sbe|>her>da as gentle, as oora } . 
The groves may perhaps be as fair, 

And the fiice M the valleys as fine ; 
The awains jnay in manners comparer 

But their love is nOC eqoal to mine.'* 



This sealous and continued attention to the improvemmt of 
our poetry^ in its various branches, did not prevent imagination 
said sentiment from flowing in other channels. A classical form 
was given, to the Comic Romance by Fielding and SmoUet, who 
paiated modem manners with great force of cdouring, as wdl 
as truth of delineation, and gave to the ludicrous features of life 
all the heightenings of wit, humour, and satire. 

Richardson, no less classical, created a new species of fiction, 
which may be called the Epic of Civil Life; as it exhibits, in an 
extended and artfully-constructed fable, and in a variety of 
strongly-marked characters, under the influence of different 
passions, and in different pursuits, the beauty and dignity of 
virtue, and the meanness and deformity of vice, without any 
ludicrous circumstance, or display of warlike exploits. 

The principal productions of these authors, under the well- 
known names of Tom Jones'^ Roderick Random, Sir Charles 
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Grandisofiy Clarissa^\ and AmeUa^ seemed for a time wholly to 
occupy the attention, and even to turn the heads of the younger 
part of the nation. But the histories of Robertson and Hume ap- 
peared, and romances were contemptuously neglected. A new- 
taste uas introduced. The lovers of mere amusement founds 
that real incidents, properly selected and disposed (settmg aside 
the idea of utility) and real characters delineated with truth and 
force, could more strongly ciigage both the mind and heart. 
than any fabulous narrative. This taste afterv^ard gave birth to 
many other elegant historical productions. 

1 must nou carry forw ard the pro^ss of arts and of man- 
ners, and of those branches of polite literature which are most 
intimately connected with both. 

The immature and unexpected death of queen Anne was 
friendly to the Protestant succession; for she certainly intended, 
as I have had occasion to show, that her brother should fill the 
British throne. What might have been the character of the 
reign of James III. it is impossible decidedly to say, as he was 
never invested uith the administration. But there is great reason 
to believe, from his superstition and bigotry, that his government 
iwould not have been favourable either to civil or religious liber- 
ty. The reign of George I. was propitious to both, though not 
very indulgent to genius^ Unacquainted with the beauties of 
our language, and utterly destitute of taste^ like most of his 
countryman in that age, this prince paid no attention to litera- 
ture or the liberal arts. Literature, however, made vig(Ht>us 
shoots by the help of former culture and soil ; but manners ex- 
perienced a woful decline, and the arts made no advance* 

In consequence of the timid, but prudent, policyof that reign, 
the martial spirit was nearly extinguished m England. The 
heads of the T017 faction kept at a distance fr6m court, as 10 
the reign of William : and truth obliges me to decline, tfiat the 
Tories have always been the most munificent patrons c^ genius, 
as well as the most accomplished gentlemen in die kingdom. 
The ministers of George I. were Whigs. Many of them were 
little better than money-brokers, and the South Sea scheme 
made them stock-jobbers. The rapid revolutbn of property 

12 LovelAce, tho principsl male cbancter in this eelebnitefl romimee, is e^ldentljr a copjr 
of Howe's lyithario, in the Fair JPenitmt, Tht« Dr. Johnson owns, bat adds, ttet Ibe 
initiator ** has excelled hiH origintil In the- mnml effect of the fiction. LoCliarjo, widi gawtj 
which cannot be bated, mid bravevr which eaatiat be desp'Med, retains too aiQch cf the 
reader's kindness. It was in the povrer of Richardson al^ne to teaab us at once etteem aad 
detentation.*^ Boi Dr. Beaiiio, unmlit-r fovmidahle eriric, and the fnVod of Dr. Johasnn, k 
of a ver? different opinion. " Richardson's Lo%f1aee/ says he, •* whom the reader oofht 
to abominate for bis crimes, is ndonicd with v'outh, beaary , eloquence', wit, and ereiy intel- 
lectual an<l bodily accomplishment; is thei*e not thtn reason to apprehend that some read- 
era win be mM-e inclined to admire ih^ piy profligate, than to fear his paoiahiBeiK ?** So 
coot- tttious a science is criticism !— iiul so liiile rctereBce have the opinioos of the leaned, 
\h matters of taste^ to an^ ooroaoii standard ! 
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occasioned by that scheme ; the number of ancient families 
ruined, and of new ones raised to opulence ; broke down the 
distinction of ranks,vgave rise to a general profusion, and pro- 
duced a decline of decency and respect. 

The corrupt administration of sir Robert Walpole, in the 
reign of George II. when every man's virtue was supj^osed to 
have its price, contributed still further to dissolve the manners 
and principles of the nation ; while the thriving state of manu- 
factures, and a vast influx of money by trade, produced such a 
deluge of intemperance among the common people, that the par- 
liament was obliged to interpose its authority, in order to re- 
strain the inordinate use of spirituous liquors. And after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, military force was often necessary to 
suppress the licentiousness of riot ; which under pretence of 
want, occasioned by dearth of provisions, but really in the wan- 
tonness of abundance, long distracted the whole kingdom. 

The war which commenced in 1755 united all hearts and all 
hands in opposing the common enemy. In the course of that 
glorious war, at &^t so unpropitious, the relaxations of man* 
ners totally disappeared. The national spirit recovered its 
tone. Wisdom was found in the cabinet, and ability displayed 
itself both in the senate and the field. Military ardour rose to 
heroism^ and public virtue to the utmost height of patriotism.— ^ 
And although the peace of Paris did not procure us all the ad- 
vantages we had reason to expect, it yet left the British empire 
great and flourishing ; with trade considerably augmented ; ter- 
ritory immensely extended; and a numerous body of brave and 
industrious people, employed in supplying with manufactures the 
demands of commerce, or occupied in the labc ^urs of husbandry. 

In times of such great national prosperity, it might be expect- 
ed that public spectacles would be numerous and splendid, and 
that the liberal arts, though neglected by government, would be 
encouraged by the public, and patronised by opulent individuals. 
This was literally the case. Beside a magnificent Italian opera, 
the capital supported two English theatres ; and those theatres 
were well supplied with new pieces, die profits of which amply 
recompensed the labour of their authors. 

The comedies of Steele were followed by those of Gibber ; 
who has given us, in his Careless Husband^ a finished picture of 
polite life. The formal style and sententious morality of Addi- 
son's Cato^ in a smaller or greater degree, distinguished all the 
tragedies of Thomson. Those of Southern and Young are more 
impassioned, though in other respects no less faulty. Southern, 
who was intimately acquainted with the human breast, has 
some exquisitely pathetic scenes. But his stories are too uni- 
formly distressing ; and Oronoko^ his best piece, is interlarded 
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with low comedy. IsaheUay written in the reign oFGeoi^ I. 
has fewer faults, and fewer, yet many, beauties. It is a inotim- 
ful tale indeed ! — ^Young^s Revenge has great merit. The fable 
is well constructed, the style is easy and animated ; the charac- 
ters are strongly marked, and the poetic spirit is supported 
throughout the piece. But it has few of the genuine charms of 
nature, and too many of those terrible graces^ which have drawn 
upon our stage the imputation of bbrbarism. 

The history of the stage is a subject of great philosophical 
cui;|osity : as it is, in every nation, intimately connected with 
the history of manners. Even from the mode of playing in dif- 
ferent ages, there is something to be gathered beyond the grati- 
fication of idle curiosity. Our tragic performers, beSdtc die ap* 
pearance of Garrick, seem to have had a vefy imperfect notion 
of their business. As they could have but few opportunities of 
observing the motbns, and still fewer of hearing the discourse, 
of royal personages, especially on great and momentous sub- 
jects,' or while under the influence of strong passkms, they had 
recourse to imagination ; and gave to all the speeches of such 
exalted characters, and by habit to those of every character, an 
inarticulate deep toned n^onotony, which had small resemblance 
to the human voice, accompanied with a strutting stateliness of 
gesture, that was alto^edier unnatural, but which they mistook 
for majesty. To acquire only the tread <^ the stage was a work 
6f years. 

But no sooner did Garrick set his foot upon the theatre tfian 
this difficulty vanished. Having a sound judgement, a just 
taste, imd keen sensibility, with a discernment so acute as to 
enable him to look into the inmost recesses of the heart; a 
marking cotmtenance ; an eye full of histre ; a fine ear ; a musi- 
cal and articulate voice, with an uncommon power of modulat- 
ing it to Lvery tone of passion, he rose at once to the height of 
his profession, and taught the sympathising spectators, that 
kings and heroes were men, and spoke, and moved, and felt, 
Hke the rest of their species. OAer players followed his easy 
and natural manner, to the great advantage of theatrical repre- 
sentation. 

This new style of acting introduced a new taste in writing. 
Instead of the rant and fustian of Dryden and Lee, which the 
old players delighted to mouth, Garrick and his disciples dis* 
played their bewitching power of moving the passions ohiefty in 
the pathetic and awfiil scenes of Shakespeare and Otway, to 
which they drew more general admiration. And Aaron Hill^ a 
great promoter of natural playing, having adapted to the Emg- 
iish stage several of the elegant and interestkig trag^es of 
Voltaire, gave variety to theatrical exhibitions. In the Zara 
and the Merope he was particularly successful. Originals were 
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oomposed ki the same just taste. Among these we stiH see wkh 
l^easure the Qametter^ Douglas^ and Barbarossa. The Eifiida^ 
and Caractacmof Mason, and the Medea of Glover, are equally 
pregnant with nature and passion. Written in imitation of Ae 
Greek drama, and worthy of the Athenian stage, they have all 
been represented on that of London with apfriause : but they 
have not yet made us converts to the ancient manners. 

The genius of Garrick, as an actor, was not confined to tra» 
gedy. In many parts of comedy he was no less excellent ; and 
his taste, and his sitaation as a manager, enabled him to draw 
to light several nej^ected pieces of great merit The comic 
muse, however, was backward in her favours for a time. We 
had few new comedies of any merit till Hoadley produced the 
Suspicimis Husband, and Foote those inimitable sketehes qfreat 
/t/^, which were so long the delight of the town, and justly pro- 
cured him the appellation of the E^glidi Aristophanes. At 
length Colman, in the Jeahus Wife, and Cktndestine Marriage, 
united the humour of Plautus to the elegance of Terence ; and 
our comedy seemed to be perfected. But a new species of co- 
medy was afterward hnported fi-om France ; in which, as often 
happens in the great drama of the world, ludicrous and interest* 
ing circumstances were blended, and scenes of humour inter- 
changed with those of sentiment. Kelly's False DeHcacy, and 
Cumberland's West Indian, are pieces of considerable merit in 
this new taste. 

Besides its connexion with manners and literature, the stage 
has an intimate alliance with painting and music. Of this alli- 
ance the English stage has not failed to take advantage, or of 
that which is derived from machinery and architecture. Our 
whole scenery is perhaps superior to that of any theatre in an* 
cient or modem times, land also our theatrical wardrobe, as our 
dresses certainly are better adapted to the characters which the 
actors represent. Our theatrical directors observe the costume 
more perfectly than those of any other country". 

The effect of our landscapes and sea-pieces, by the power of 
perspective and the extrinsic help of illuminatian and obseurUy, 
is equal if not superior to that of nature ; and these enchanting 
scenes, in conjunction with music and dancing, give to the mute 
drama an allusive charm^ a deception that seems to border on 
magic. 

As dancing claims some remarks on this occasion, it may be 
observed, that this art has of late been carried to great perfec- 
tion among us, as well as amcnig our neighbours on the conti- 
i»nt ; so as not only to keep time to music in grateful motion, 
but to be at the same time expressive of a series of action, and a 

19 This beaotiful proprietor, which gives so miuih truth to good aotiog, we owe ehlefy (# 
the clftHteal tuto and ciHigbtoBpd vndetttaiidiiig of Gtrriek. ^ 
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fluctuation of passion. As human beings, however, endowed 
with the distinguishing faculty of speech, let us not set too high 
a value upon this light-heeled corporeal languajs^e, which it is 
possible to teach even to so rude an animal as a bear ; and in 
which, as far as it is mimetic of hunting or war, its two &vourite 
subjects, an American savage is much more perfect than Slings- 
by, Vestris, or HeineL Theatrical music deserves more at- 
tention. 

Music formed an essential part of the dramatic entertainments 
of the ancients. In those of the modems, and especially in ours, 
it was long only an occasional auxiliary. Our first successful 
musical piece, the celebrated Beggar^s Opera of Gay, is said to 
have been written in ridicule of tne Italian opera; though I am 
fully persuaded the author foresaw the pleasure the Comic Ope- 
ra would afford to an English audience, independent of that 
circumstance, and only called in the constrast of character, to 
procure a more ready reception to his new drama. If burlesque 
had been his chief object, he would have made Macheath and 
all his gang, warble Italian airs. 

Gay, on the contrary, adapted the words of his songs to naUne 
tunes. These tunes had all been heard by most of the visitants 
of the theatre in early life, when the mind was free from care ; 
in the scenes of rural innocence, or the walks of gay frolic^ 
vhen 4he youthful heart beat hi^h.with ambitious hope, or re- 
posed in the luxury of infantine passion; while reason was lost 
in dreams of ineffable delight, and fancv was fed with illusions 
of unchangeable love. Every tune recalled some agreeable feel- 
ing, or former happy state of mind. The effect of the music, 
th::ref()re, might almost be termed magical ; and it would have 
been still greater, if the airs had been sune by persons whom 
the auditors could have loved or respected. But, as this was 
not the case, the Beggar^ s Opera^ b consequence of its musical 
enchantment, had a v ery immoral tendency. It served to dignify 
the character of a highwayman, and to familiarise, and even to 
reconcile, the mind to such flagitious scenes as ought ever to be 
held in distant abhorrence ; the nocturnal orgies of robbers and 
prostitutes; their levity in the cells of Newgate, and their in- 
difference at the prospect of ignominiously paying the debt of 
justice on Tybumtree! — ^Nor was this all. The author, by pat- 
ting into the mouths of such wretches not only the tunes, but a 
parody upon the words of some of our most admired love songs, 
threw a stronger ridicule upon genuine passion and virtuous 
tenderness than upon the Italian opera. 

Notwithstanding the great success of this musical piece, we 
had no other comic opera of any merit for many years. 

The singularity of the subject, and the continued applause 
paid to the Beggar^ t Opera^ deterred imitation and precluded 
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rivaliy. In the mean time the celebrated Haadel, who had dis- 
agreed with the proprietors of the Opera-house or Italian thea- 
tre, brought on the English stage a new species of musical 
drama, to which he gave the name of Oratorio^ and in which he 
exerted all his powers of combining harmony, to the delight 
and astonishment of the whole musical world. But the ora« 
torio, which has already lost its hold of the public taste, has 
so many radical defects, as a theatrical entertainment, as must 
for ever prevent it from being in general request. It has fable 
and dialogue, but neither action, scenery, nor characteristic 
dresses. 

Dr. Ame, sensible of the imperfection^ of the Oratorio, at- 
tempted to inspire his country:nen with a taste for the Serious 
Opera. With this view, he set to excellent music, and brought 
upon the English stage, a translation of the Artaxerxes ot Me- 
tastasio; which was received with the most enthusiastic applause, 
and is still a favourite performance. Yet, extraordinary as it 
may seem, we have scarcely any other serious opera that is 
even tolerated. Musical tragedy is happily litde suited to the 
general taste of an English audience^ which requires a more 
masculine composition. 

Our musical comedy made greater progress. It was much 
refined and improved, by the exclusion of prc^igate manners, 
and by the judicious mixture of scenes of sentiment with those 
of humour : as in Lave in a Fillagej the Duerma^ and some 
other pieces of a similar kind, which deservedly met with a fa- 
vourable reception. Even these, however, appear to be losing 
ground. Many of our comic operas are already transformed into 
after-pieces ; and as such they will always please. 

Since the charm of novelty has ceased, the good sense of the 
people of England seems still to require a standard comedy or 
tragedy, as their principal theatrical dish:— and music has 
other walks-to occupy. The grand concerts in the capital, and 
in every considerable town, afford ample scope to native com- 
posers ; whilst the Opera house calls forth all the talents of fo- 
reign masters, as well as all the powers of execution, both vo- 
cal and instrumental, by the most liberal rewards, for the en- 
tertainment of the nobility and gentry. 

The advances of the other arts considered as elegant, in Eng- 
land, during the eighteenth century, open a wide field for in- 
vestigation, at which I can only glance. Nor am I required to 
enter deeply into it by .my subject ; a general view of improve- 
ment being the sole purpose of this letter. The improvements 
in manufactures and the mechanical arts I have already carried 
forward by anticipation, in tracing the progress of Commerce"; 
though perhaps I have not been sufficiently particular in some 
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ertidles, such as the great ];>eifection to whicb the printing <^ 
linen and of cotton has been carried, so as to surpass ici beauty 
the fabrics of India ; or paper for the lining of rooms^ whicfa 
has been taught to imitate velvet and satin, and even to rival 
tapestry. Nor ought I to omit the taste and fancy displayed in 
the patterns of our figured silks ; or in our carpets, which vie 
with those of Pqrsia in fsrivjc, equal them in lustre^ and exceed 
them in harmony nS colours. 

Our sepulchral monuments, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, were mere masonry, and executed in a very bad taste. 
The excellent carvings of Gibbons in wood excepted, we had 
properly no sculpture. Kheller, our only painter of any emi- 
nenee, was a foreigner, and employed himself chiefly on por* 
traits. Rysbrach, S::heemaker, and Roubiliac> who afterward 
adorned Westmmster Abbey with many sculptured monu- 
ments worthy of ancient Greece, also were foreigners. We 
were more fortunate in.native architects. 

Inigo Jones found a successor not unworthy of himself in 
Sir Christopher Wren, rendered immortal by the plan of St 
Paul's and of St. Stephen's Walbrook; e&clusive of his other 
great designs— of that of Greenwich Hospital, and the additions 
to the palace of Hampton Court. 

Wrea was succeeded by the classical lord Burlington, a liberal 
patron of the arts, atid no contemptible professor, and by die 
ponderous but inventive Kent ; whose plan of Hoi kham in Nor- 
tolk, and whose temjde of Venus in Stowe Gardens, if he had 
designed nothing else, would entide him to a distinguished rank 
among modem architects. But Kent was gready surpassed, in 
architecture, by sir William Chambers, Wyat, Adam, and 
others who adorned the capital and every part of ^ kingdom 
with edifices in the purest taste of antiquity; who united ele- 
gance with convenieocy, and lightness with solidity. Nor 
should Milne be forgotten, to whom we are indebted far Black* 
friars-bridge, a work to which antiquity can afford no paralleF. 

We had, at the same time, native statuaries of considerable 
merit But Bacon and NoUekens produced nothing equal to 
the Hercules of Rysbrach, Scheemaker's Shakspeare, or the 
Handel and Newton of Roubiliac'^. 

15 Wcstmioiter bridge, not perhaps leu noble, tboogfa sorelj leM elegant, was ezeoated 
Xfn the plan of a Freaehinan. 

16 Of these celebrated atatnes, the most excellent is the Heresies, compiled from vari- 
OQs parti of the body and limbs T which the sealptor supposed to be most truly fiirmed) of 
aeveo or eight of the strongest ana best-made men in England, chiefly ehampioas in the am- 
phitheatre Tor bruising, noder the protection of the )ate duhe of Cumberland. The Nev- 
ton of Roabiliao has also great merit ; but the late earl of Oiford thought *< the otr a little 
too fert for so grave a man." Mr. Seott, a man of taste and genius, was of a diffiereot 
opinion-. 

'< Behold ! (a prism within his hands) 

Ah89rb*d m tiwughi great N« wton stands i ^^ , 

Such was his brmo and look terene^ ^igitizpH by dp05 Ic 
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Hogarth, the first eminent English painter, if weexcept Scott, 
who excelled in sea pieces, may be said to have formed a new^ 
school. Above the Flemish comic painters, who servilely copied 
Iffwlxfe^ or debased it into farce, and below the best Italian mas- 
ters, who generally drew exalted characters, and elevated human 
nature, as far as it was possible for men degraded by civil and 
religious slavery, he delineated, like Fielding and Smollett, the 
ludicrous features oi middling life^ with as much truth and force 
as either, and with a more direct view to a moral purpose. 
They who are in doubt about this point need only consult his 
Harlot's Progress^ his Bakers Progress^ his Marriage-a-la- 
Modey and his Stages of Cruelty. 

But Hogarth knew nothing of the elegance of design, the de- 
licacy of drawings or the magic of colours. These were reserv- 
ed for English painters of a higher order, who, if they did not 
attain all the force of colouring, truth of drawing, and strength 
of expression, to be found in the greatest Italian masters, made 
ample amends by the judicious choice of their subjects. Instead 
of crucifixions, flagellations, last suppers, and holy families, they 
gave second life to heroes and legislators. They made public 
virtue visible in some of its most meritorious acts : they painted 
as became the sons of freedom. Nor need I be afraid to affirm, 
that Copley^s Death of the Earl of Chatham ^ West's Departure 
of Regulus^ his Pennsylvania Charter y and his Death of fVblfe^ 
to say nothing of the Ugolino of sir Joshua Reynolds, fill die 
mind with nooler ideas, and awaken the heart to more generous 
emotions, than were ever communicated by the pencil of any 
slave that kneeled at the altar of s^perstition^^'' 

Fortunately for the lovers of embellishment, engraving, of 
V^hich painting may be said to be the prototype, did not make 
less progress in England during the eighteenth century than the 
parent art. Historical pictures can only become the property of 
&e rich and great ; aha they are very liable, beside, to be injur- 
ed by time or accident. Hence arises the utility of engraving on 
plates of copper. It multiplies copies at a moderate price ; and 
Its representation, if less perfect than those of the pencil, are 
more compact and durable. We have excellent prints of all our 

17 *< Sinee affectum tiX ewery kind are equally within the painter's power, *^ aajs Qojd- 
dlian, <* it is of great tniporUnce that he should apply himieir t(» excite only such as are tub- 
eerviera to trood morale.^ (Inst. Orat. lib. xi.^ And Aristotle among other instraetioos, 
gives it in charge to the gofemors oC youth, " that they ailov them to see no pietnres bat 
those vhieh have snob moral tendency." (Polit. lib. viii.) Thi> reason of this caution is 
Ibondrd in the depths of philosophy, in an equal koovledge of human nature and the influ* 
enet- of the arts ; for there can remain no doubt, that whatever addresses itself immediately 
to the cue by an actual repreeentation ofobjecte, must affect the yotahful mind^ and indeed 
all initids, espeeialiv the least cultivated, morts than any form of words, or combhiation of 
articulate eaund, eigrdficant of ideas merely by convention. Yet we are told by a famed 
oontioiMeur (A aicilotes of Pamtinff in Bngland,) •* thtpicturet cwmot adapt themselTes to 
themeane«/ca^aa«itf«^a»ttBbappilythelffi^Tiecaii«'* , 
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own capital paintings, and also of most of those of the celebrated 
Italian masters. At the head of our native improvers of this 
elegant and ingenious sot, we must place Strange and WboHet. 
The former excelled chieiy in copying human figures, the latter 
in landscape. Both, however, had several formidable rivals in 
every branch of the art ; and the unhappy Ryland was perhaps 
equal to either. 

We have yet another flourishing art, deservedly considered as 
liberal, and which is of English origin, unless we should allow 
to the Chinese a share of the honour of the mvehtion ; namely. 
Mod £ R N G A R D £ K I N G , or the art of /Mitftfmgr tf^Af with nattnl 
and artificial objects, disposed like colours upon a canvas. For 
this art, which was unknown to the ancients, we are indebted to 
the taste and genius of Kent. He taught us to imitate nature, or 
(more propeiTy speaking) to act upon her plan^ in forming our 
pleasure grounds, instead of impressing upon every natural ob* 
ject the hard stamp of art. He taught us, that Ae perfection of 
gardening consists in humouring and adorning, not m constrain- 
ing or disguising nature; consequently, that straight walks, re- 
gular parterres, crcular and square pieces of water, and trees 
cut in the shape of animals, are utterly inconsistent with true 
taste. In a word, the whole secret of modem gardening con- 
sists in making proper use of natural scenery, wood and water, 
hill and valley, in conjunction with architecture, so as to give 
beauty and variety to the embelli^ed ground ; m jodicicosfy 
veiling and exposing the surrounding country j id contrasting 
the luxuriant meadow with the baron heath, the rerdant dope 
with the rug^d steep, the sylvan temple with die ruined tower, 
the meandermg rill with the majestic river, and the smooft sur- 
face of the lake, or artificial sea, with Nature's most subfime 
object, a view of the boundless and ever-agitated ocean. 

Milton, seems to have had a distinct idea of this kind of gar- 
dening, as far as it regards the particular spot : 

** Through Eden vent a rkter Uargtg 
Kor changed his eourje, hat tkrvugh the thagg^ hiil 
PaM'd wulemeaih mgalphM ; for God had wmtm 
That mountain at his garden mound, bighH«isVl 
Upoo the rafiid current, — whieh, throughvehu 
Otporout earth with kiodlj thirst opdrawn^ 
Hooe afreohfiunUmt, aad with man^ a riU 
Watered iSbho garden, 

" From that oafftldreJimHt the criaped broako. 
MoUmg on orient pearl waA aando tUgoUd, 
With maxy error, under pendent ohadeo. 
Ran neclar, vimtingjeoidk pUmt^ wnd fed 
JPfowero worthy of Paradise $ whiah aot niceart 
jAbedin\dcwriouAknott,hitnatureboou 
Poured t'oith trofuoe on kill, and dak, and phdnf 
Both where the manm^ nM first 'warndW omote 
The openJMd, and where the iif^Mrrc'tf aAadr» 
iffi^rown'Jthefioanlidlr^oiaert/' ^ t 
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This is certaitdy, to use the poef s own words, *^ a happy rural 
scene of various xnerv^^J' But Milton^ like all the gardeners 
of his time, or of those which had preceded it, confined his para- 
dise within high boundaries, and consequently excluded distant 
and rude prospect^ the grand charm in modem gardening ; for 

<< the champaign head 
<< Of a steep -arildemesi, whom htirj sides 
« With thieket orer-grown, grotesque and wUd, 
*' Access denied f and overhead M^-grerw 
** Jhsuperabie height of loftiest shades 
*' Cedar» and pine, and fir, and branehiog palm/' 

The man who first threw down the garden- wall, and sunk the 
fosse, whether Kent or Bridgeman, may be truly said to have 
broken the spell that enabled the necromancer Art to hold the 
fair damsel Nature so long in chains, and to have made the ter- 
raqueous globe but one great garden. From that moment, beau- 
ty began to connect itself with utility, and grandeur with rustic 
labour ; the pleasure-ground with the pastured and cultivated 
field, the gravel- walk with the public road, and the garden-lake 
with the navigable canal and the sea— that glorious fountain of 
universal communication among men, whicn enables the phil- 
osopher, the merchant, and the mariner, to visit every shore, 
and makes all things common to all. 

While our countrymen were thus successively employed in ex- 
tending the circle of the arts, and in embellishing external na- 
ture, science was not neglected : they were not inattentive to the 
motions of the heavens, or the operations of the human mind. 
Locke and Newton had their successors, as well as Dryden and 
Milton. Halley illustrated the theory of the tides, and increased 
the catalogue of the stars; while Maclaurin made great progress 
in algebra, and Gregory reduced astronomy to a regular system. 
These men of genius were succeeded by very able mathemati- 
cians; but the 8era of mathematical discovery seems to be past. 
Greater proficiency has been made in other sciences, with which 
Newton was little acquainted. The vegetable system of Tull 
has led to great improvements in agriculture ; and the bold dis- 
coveries of Franklin, in electricity, may be said to have given 
birth to a new science. With the purpose to be served by many 
of those discoveries, which at present so strongly engage the at- 
tention of philosophers, we are yet as much in the dark as in re- 
gard to the electric principle itself. But the beneficial efiects of 
electricity in many medical cases, and the invention of metallic 

18 The resemblance of Milton's Eden to a garden laid oat in the modem taste was first 
noticed by the late penetrating lord KNimet, in ohap. xxiy. of his Elements of Criticimi, print- 
ed in 1762. " Milton," rays he, "justly prefers the grand taste to fhat of regularity ;*' and 
he quotes part of the above extract, in eonfirraatioii of his remark. Yet Horace Walpole, 
the late esrl of Orf'ord, in retailing the same observation, almost twenty years later, seemed 
to assame the merit of it } and to eoDgratuUte himself, as if he had made «a important dts« 
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conductors, by M^hich buildings and ships are preserved from 
the destructive force of lightning, entitle h to notice in a view 
of the progress of society, even if it should otherwise disap- 
point the hopes of its fond admirers. 

Among the successors of Locke, Hume is entitled to the first 
place : not that his metaphysical inquiries are more acute than 
those of Berkeley, Baxter, Hardcy, or perhaps of Reid; but be- 
cause his discoveries, like those of his great master, have a more 
intimate relation to human affairs — are of universal application 
in science, and closely connected with the leading principles of 
the arts. His beautiful analysis of the Association of Ideas, 
which he comprehends under three general heads, namely, Re- 
semblance^ including contrast, Oonti^uity in time or place, and 
Cause QT Effect ; and his ingenious Theory of the Passions^ orthe 
CoMMUNicATioNof Kmot IONS, immediately laid the founda- 
tion of that Philosophy of the Fine Arts which was after- 
ward formed into a system by lord Kaimes, and which has 
since been illustrated by other elegant writers. 

But none of those writers illustrated the principles of Mr. 
Hume so happily as himself. They may be said, indeed, only 
to have written commentaries on his illustrations. One example 
will justify this remark. The subject is Unity of Action^ about 
which all critics, after Aristotle, have talked so much, and to so 
little purpose, while they directed not their taste or sentiment by 
the accuracy of philosophy. *^ It appears,'' says he, " that in aU 
production*-, as well as the epic and tragic, there is a certain 
Unity required, if we would produce a work which will give 
any lasting entertainment to mankind. An annalist or historian, 
who should undertake to write the History of Europe 
during any century, would be influenced by the connexion of 
Contiguity in time 2ind place. All events, which happen in that 
portion of space, and period of time, are comprehended in his 
design, though in other respects different and unconnected. 
They have still a species of unity amid all their diversity. 
But the most usual species of connexion^ among the different 
events which enter into any narrative composition^ is that of 
Cause and Effect; while the historian traces the series of actions 
according to their natural order ^ remounts to their secret springs 
znA trinciplesy and delineates their most remote consequences.^^ 
Ii Mr. Hume was happy in illustrating his metaphysical sys- 
tem, he was yet more successful in exemplifying it. flis Moral, 
Political, and Literary Essays, are perfect models of philosophi- 
cal investigation. He is altogether logical, without the logical 
forms : he unites the plain perspicuity of Locke to the synthetic 
precision of Wollaston, and the analytical accuracy of Harris. 
But thi^ ^eat man, who has carried human reasoning to the 
utmost point of perfection, has endeavoured, by sceptical doubts 
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to destroy the certainty of all reasoning, and to undermine the 
foundation of both natural and revealed religion. His attack 
upon the latter leads to a very curious and important inquiry; 
the state of Christianity in England during the eighteenth centu- 
ry. I shall endeavour to trace the outlines of the subject, by 
way of termination to this view of the Progress of Society. 

That general toleration, which was the immediate consequence 
of the Revolutipn, gave birth to great freedom of discussion in 
the affairs of religion. The crowd of sectaries, no longer uni- 
ted by the common bond of persecution, or restrained by fear 
from unveiling the supposed errors of the church, entered into a 
bold investigation of the sublime mysteries of Christianity; and 
the apostles of each sect keenly censured the tenets of all who 
presumed to differ from them on any particular point. Nume- 
rous disputes were warmly agitated about doctrines of no im- 
portance to the rational Christian. 

But this pious warfare was not sufficient to keep alive the fer- 
vour of zeal, either in the church or among the dissenters, in a 
state of unbounded liberty of conscience. A general moderation 
began to prevail, and the more enlightened sectaries seemed 
ready to join the hierarchy ; when certain fiery spirits, filled 
with indignation at such lukewarmness, and panting for the 
crown of martyrdom, gave birth to new sects of a warmer com- 
plexion, and obliged the heads of the old to enforce their parti- 
cular tenets, in order to prevent the utter desertion of their fol- 
lowers. Whitfield and Wesley in England, and the two Erskines 
in Scotland, rekindled in all its ardour the flame of enthusiasm, 
which raged, for a time, with dazzling brightness, in spite of the 
utmost efforts of reason and ridicule. But the fuel of persecu- 
tion, the stake and the faggot, being happily with-holden, it has 
now in a great measure spent its force. Nor have the Metho- 
dists yet been able to number one martyr among the multitude 
of their saints. 

The spirit of infidelity (as it always will, in an enlightened 
age) kept pace with that of enthusiasm. As many of the wilder 
sectaries laid claim to divine illuminations, and in their ravings 
pretended to prophecy, some men of sceptical principles endea- 
voured to bring into suspicion^ and even to destroy the credibility 
of 2\\ prophecy; while others called in question the authenticity 
o^iht sacred books y both historical and prophetical. At the head 
of those sceptical writers, and most dangerous because the most 
agreeable, may be placed Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke. 

Tindal, in his Christianity as old as the Creation^ AtmtA then^- 
cessityoiiht Gospel; as it promulgated, he affirmed, no principle 
or precept with which mankind were not formerly acquainted. 
Hume, in his Essay on Miracles^ struck direcdy at its founda*- 
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tioo, by attempting to show, that no human testimony h soffideot 
to estaUish the reality of a miracle. And an author, no kss able 
or learned than either, has written an historical deductioiiy to 
prove that Christisaiity is of human origin. 

But these bold attacks have only served nu^e firmly to esta- 
blish true religicxiy while they have given a severe check to en- 
thusiasm* They have led divines to examine minutely the 
proofsof Revelation, and rendered them sensible of the propriety 
of explaining more rationally the mysteries in the Christian sys- 
tem; especially that of the Trinity, the Incarnation of the Wcid, 
and the miraculous influence of Grace upon the human soul* 
The consequence has been, that all men of sound minds and good 
morals conform outwardly to the religion of their country, and 
most of them sincerely believe it'to be of divine origin. The de- 
basing doctrine of materialism has been exploded, as unfriendly 
to all that is liberal in the human character, or endearing in die 
human condition^* ; for he who considers this earthly spot as the 
only theatre of his existence, and its grave, instead dT his first 
stage in progressive being, can never view nature with a cheer- 
ful, or man with a benevolent, eye. 

19 A leai'ned d'lTine hfts attempted to give a new oomplexioa to thia doctrioe; but h'n 
opinions are loo whimsical to be generally received. 
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